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THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
QVARTERLY 


MARCH, 1939 


TIME MARCHES ON 


N this issue the New England Quarterly, in accordance with 

its policy of rotation, welcomes three new editors and ex- 
presses its appreciation and thanks for the loyal and unremit- 
ting assistance of three whose terms of service have expired. 
Those who are withdrawing are Messrs. Kenneth B. Murdock, 
one of the original board of 1928, Allyn B. Forbes, and Fred- 
eric Ives Carpenter. Their places have been filled by the 
election of Messrs. Samuel Eliot Morison of Harvard, return- 
ing after a year’s retirement, Harold A. Larrabee of Union 
College, and Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale. No successor to Mr. 
Harold R. Shurtleff, whose untimely death was noted in the 
December Quarterly, has been elected. 

Mr. Stewart Mitchell has been designated as Book Review 
Editor, succeeding Mr. Murdock. Publishers sending volumes 
for review are asked to continue directing them to The Mas- 
ter’s Lodgings, Leverett House, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The resignation last September of the very capable assist- 
ant to the managing editor, followed by the illness and resig- 
nation of her successor in January, has materially increased 
the difficulty of getting out the December and March issues. 
The Quarterly ruefully records an unusually long errata list 
and regrets any inconvenience caused to its subscribers and 
contributors. 











NEW ENGLAND MASTS AND THE KING'S 
NAVY 


WILLIAM R. CARLTON 


ASTS, in the days of wooden ships, played a far greater 

part in world affairs than merely that of supporting 
canvas. They were of vital necessity to the lives of nations. 
Statesmen plotted to obtain them; ships of the line fought to 
procure them. Not only did the competition for them help 
foment the spirit of revolution in the colonies, but most of 
all, they were an important contributing reason for the suc- 
cessful conclusion of our War of Independence." 

Three hundred years ago, when human hands were not 
there with tools to cut them, American forests grew until the 
decay of old age brought them down. In these vast virgin 
woods of white pine which once covered the hillsides of what 
are now Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, trees of un- 
usual health and vigor would occasionally attain a diameter 
of four feet or more. These trees, of exceptional size for their 
species, often towering from a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty feet before a branch was reached, were destined to 
carry the energy and power of a nation to the ends of the 
seven seas—to bear the billowing sails of commerce and of 
war. 

A first-rate English ship of the line had a mainmast forty 
inches in diameter at the base; a “seventy-four” took one of 
thirty-six inches, and so on down; and for every inch of diam- 
eter the masts were a yard in length.? From as early as 1514 
until the big New England pines came into general use, these 
great masts were “made”—built up by fitting together several 

1 Chief authorities on this subject are Robert G. Albion, Forests and Sea 
Power, Harvard Economic Studies, xx1x (Cambridge, 1926); Jeremy Belknap, 
History of New Hampshire, m (Boston, 1813 edition); and Eleanor R. Lord, 
Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North America (Baltimore, 


1898). 
2 Albion, 28. 
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sections from different trees to attain the required diameter 
and length. Iron bands or hoops held them together.’ These 
composite sticks were necessary because the Baltic firs seldom 
exceeded twenty-seven inches in diameter, far too small for 
the larger masts and bowsprits. 

For a century England had procured her main supply of 
masts from the Baltic countries and Norway. She was thus 
committed to a definite policy of keeping the Baltic sea open 
to her trade at all times.* This course was followed for over a 
hundred and fifty years. Between 1658 and 1814 British fleets 
were sent to the Sound on about twenty occasions, sometimes 
to punish offenders, at others to insure the freedom of this 
entrance to the Baltic. England was deadly serious in her 
determination to get her masts and her supplies of navy 
material. 

The three Dutch wars were critical periods in her naval 
history. She was fighting to regain her commerce, maintain 
her Navigation Acts, and gain control of the seas. Her short- 
age of naval supplies was serious, especially the deficiency 
of masts, which were almost entirely the product of foreign 
shores. Without mast replacements her navy could be swept 
from the seas; and this was what the Dutch admiral, Tromp, 
boasted to have done when, according to tradition, he cruised 
up and down the Channel with a broom tied to his masthead. 

Prior to the first Dutch War, battles at sea had been fought, 
for the most part, by privately owned ships impressed for the 
occasion. The great Spanish Armada was met by over two 
hundred English vessels, but only about thirty-four were ships 
of the Queen’s navy. In the first Dutch War ninety-two mer- 
chantmen were hired for use; in the second, forty-one were 
added. These wars, however, mark definitely a transition from 
this order to a new. Henceforth, warships were more and 
more built for fighting only, and these, as a group, became 
~~ 8 Albion, opposite title page shows the four following types of composite 


or “made” masts: oo ® ® ® On Page 29 a “made mast” is described. 
4 Albion, 164-165. 
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the “Navy,” the unit for sea battle. By 1715 non-naval craft 
were used in war only as transports, fireships, and bomb ves- 
sels, and for other less important purposes. 

Lumber requirements for ships of commerce as well were 
important. The East India Company as a rival often outbid 
the navy for the best timber, and was at times under restric- 
tions in this respect. Ordinary requirements for merchant 
ships, however, were quite easily met, both because smaller 
sizes sufficed for them and because merchantmen were usually 
built in times of peace, when trade routes were open. War 
sent the navies scurrying to protect and build up their supply. 
Each navy yard had its “mast pool” which must be kept full 
even if the navy had to fight to keep it so, because the fleet 
that after battles was soonest repaired and returned to service, 
controlled the seas. 

Though New England “sticks” were taken to England as 
early as 1634, it was not until the first Dutch War in 1654, 
when the Dutch and Danes succeeded in cutting off her East- 
land supply by closing the “Sound,” the narrow strait which 
connects the North Sea with the Baltic, that Britain began 
to appreciate her colonial resources. Then the smart newly 
appointed Navy Commissioners, realizing the necessity for a 
colonial supply, turned to the New England forests and 
tapped the source which for the next hundred and twenty 
years or more was destined to furnish all of the largest navy 
sticks.® This action gave to the already well-established coloni- 
al lumber industry a great impetus. The men who first set- 
tled New England had almost immediately set up sawmills, 
the first in York, Maine, in 1623. Records of Dover, New 
Hampshire, and other settlements show that at an early date 
many prominent families dealt in lumber, and had their 
own ships and shipyards for transporting lumber to the West 
Indies and England.” But the action of the Commission in 
~S Calendar of State Papers (British), Domestic Series, 1653-54, 162-163. 


6 James E. Defebaugh, History of the Lumber Industry of America (Chi- 


cago, 1906-1907), 1, 6; Albion, 233. 
7 Lord, 101. 
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1652 in turning to New England for masts was a real land- 
mark in the Colonial timber trade. It also brought about new 
problems and new worries, waste, and irritating restrictions. 

The mast demand created a new and specialized type of 
lumbering, and called for the building of “mast roads” over 
the rocky hills and through the lowland swamps.* These, un- 
like other lumber roads, had to be straight, for over them the 
oxen hauled the great trees that were too long for the usual 
twists and turns. 

Mast ships also had to be specially constructed, so that they 
could be loaded through ports in their sterns. They were 
usually from five hundred to a thousand tons burden and 
carried from forty to one hundred masts. When loaded, they 
were rigid and hard to sail. “Our old vessel shipped many 
seas,” wrote a sailor in 1785; “being bound up with long 
spars, [it] was not nearly as lively as with another cargo.” ® 
The ships of the mast fleet were the regular “liners” of early 
New England and brought the mail, passengers, troops, tea, 
and supplies. Colonial journals recorded their arrival as 
special events. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, early known as “Strawberry 
Bank,” or “Piscataqua,” was the center of the mast trade from 
its beginning.’® Between the upper end of Great Island and 
the town, on the southern side of the river, there was a spot 
known as “The Pool,” where the masts were gathered and con- 
fined within a boom. Here the mast ships loaded, often seven 
at a time. And here, incidentally, a warship, captured from 
the Spaniards, burned and sank in January of 1744 as it was 
taking on stores for the British fleet at Jamaica. 

The timber and mast trade offered common advantages to 
the colonies and to the mother country. Timber was the most 
available commodity the northern colonies had and lumber- 
ing was their principal activity. They could exchange timber 

8 Belknap, m1, 78. 


9 Albion, 149. 
10 Belknap, m1, 78-80 and 146. 
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for many things sorely needed in this new land which manu- 
factured so little. In the 1760's the mast trade of Maine and 
New Hampshire, as supplies for the English navy, was about 
one-tenth of the whole timber export!" 

Masts were furnished to the navy by a regular contract 
system. The contracts called for delivery to the dockyards at 
Jamaica and Antigua in the West Indies as well as at the yards 
in England. The contractors had representatives in New 
England, the best known of whom were Samuel Waldo, 
Thomas Westbrook, and the famous Mark Hunking Went- 
worth, all of whom made handsome profits.’* The agents 
contracted with the colonists, who did the actual cutting and 
delivering the sticks to the ports. 

As the demand for lumber and masts rose, men were stim- 
ulated to recklessness by the apparently inexhaustible capac- 
ity of the virgin forests. Masts were often removed without 
regard for other trees, and again they were often cut into 
lengths for sawing if the locality was difficult for loading. 
This wastage and careless cutting worried the English. Their 
own woodlands could furnish only oak, and that in ever- 
diminishing amounts, for their forests of that wood in Hamp- 
shire, Surrey, Kent, and Sussex had long been subject to in- 
dustrial demands as well as those for ship timbers. After 1200 
the smelting of iron called for the cutting of untold acreage of 
oak for charcoal for the furnaces. Agriculture always pressed 
hard on woodlands as well, for oak needs strong and deep 
soil. The brewing industry also took much oak for casks. Good 
oak was needed by the Ordinance Board for fortifications, as 
well as for bridges, docks, and general building. In spite of 
all these demands, no real policy of reforesting or conserva- 
tion was ever carried out successfully in England. 

Although she would use little American lumber, other than 
the masts, for her navy and merchant marine, the general 
shortage of naval timber in her shipyards, together with the 


11 Albion, 274. 
12 Albion, 235. 
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often-reported waste in New England, caused Britain to begin 
framing restrictions on colonial cutting in 1685.1* These re- 
strictions were aimed especially at protecting mast pines from 
thoughtless cutting. The king appointed a Surveyor General, 
under whom certain men, usually surveyors, were assigned to 
mark the trees to be so reserved. The old English sign of naval 
property, the “Broad Arrow,” was used, which was made with 
three blows of a hatchet and looked like a crow’s track. Nearly 
all trees over twenty-four inches in diameter were under these 
reservations by 1691. None could be felled without license 
from the crown, under {100 penalty for every tree cut." 

There were economic reasons, as well as naval, for these 
rulings. The laws were intended to help equalize unfavorable 
Baltic trade balances. To promote this phase of the plan 
further, bounties were offered for the production of certain 
supplies among which was that of {1 per ton for masts, yards, 
and bowsprits. The last of these “Broad Arrow” laws were 
passed in 1729, and they remained in effect until 1775." 

New Englanders protested against this British attempt to 
restrict the freedom of the colonies in favor of the naval mast 
supply. The official correspondence of the time is full of their 
appeals. Mast restrictions were contrary to their lumbering 
activities and their interests, since prior to these laws, if wide 
boards or heavy timbers were needed, men simply cut the 
necessary trees and sawed out the necessary supplies. 

The new bounties did not offset the loss from the pine re- 
strictions, and as years passed, the opposition became more 
and more pronounced. Open violations were constant. Local 
and state officials failed to codperate with the king’s repre- 
sentatives. Seizure of logs and prosecutions fanned the discon- 
tent, and many a king’s mast tree found its way to the saw- 
mill. During July and September of 1763 alone, 6,389 logs 


13 Randolph Papers, Prince Society Publications (Boston, 1898), 1, 266. 
14 Acts and Resolves...of the- Province of Massachusetts Bay, 1692-1780 


(Boston, 1869-1886), 1, 20. 
15 Albion, 250. 
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were seized in Maine and New Hampshire, and in Massachu- 
setts towns on the Merrimac. In 1764, 733 were seized in 
Hampshire County, Massachusetts. In an old almanac of 
Josiah Pierce of Hadley, Massachusetts, there is a note oppo- 
site the date October 25, 1765, saying: “A mob in Hadley on 
account of logs.” ** Men began to question the right of Parlia- 
ment to encroach on private property. Colonists considered 
that they had clear title to their timber property, and that, as 
Englishmen, no one, not even the crown, could take it from 
them. 

There was often more profit in sawing a mast tree into 
boards than in hauling it out of the woods whole, and many 
lumbermen did this; but to defeat detection such boards were 
never sawed over twenty-three inches wide. This explains why 
the “inner sides of the roofs of old houses of the colonial peri- 
od will reveal many splendid pine boards. ..twenty-two and 
twenty-three inches wide, but almost never the damning twen- 
ty-four.” ‘* There is no doubt that the restrictions were un- 
reasonable, and we have from Governor Wentworth himself 
the assertion that many trees marked with the “Broad Arrow,” 
when finally cut, were really not fitted for masts. As a matter 
of fact, it has been said that, even in a virgin forest, only a 
few trees in a thousand were sound enough for such use."* 

In Maine and New Hampshire, where it was common to 
see these big trees, they received but passing notice, but when 
it was known that some masts were going to be driven down 
the lower Connecticut River, a section of the country where 
they were seldom seen, it is recorded that many people gath- 
ered at the Windsor, Connecticut, rapids to see them go 
through. Their passing was long remembered, for one of the 


16 Sylvester Judd, History of Hadley,.Massachusetts (Northampton, 1863), 


17 Albion, 261. 
18 Albion, 236. Sir John Wentworth wrote that “in one District ...one 
hundred and two out of one hundred and six proved rotten in the heart and 
not worth a shilling.” 
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great trees, striking a rock, rose in the water and somersaulted. 
As it swept along, the end swung around and fell upon the 
shore, killing a boy who had joined the watching group.” 

The “Broad Arrow” policy was a failure in New England. 
Violations were so widespread that the mast supply itself 
would not have lasted indefinitely. The discontent which the 
policy provoked was so active that the angry colonies were in 
no mind to bear the added oppressions of the last decade 
before the Revolution. 

It was the custom of the mast ships to sail from colonial 
ports early in the spring, thus being able to return for another 
cargo later in the year. In the spring of 1775 the ships sailed, 
unmolested, but after the news of the April fighting reached 
the northern ports the supply was forcibly cut off. The last 
shipment reached England on July 31 of that year.” At that 
time the English mast pools were well supplied, and while 
the navy had the right of pre-empting cargoes of colonial 
masts within twenty days after their arrival, a lax Navy Board, 
although duly warned of shortage to come, did not take over 
these last shipments. Neither did they act to procure a substi- 
tute supply from the Baltic. 

When the news of Concord and Lexington reached the 
northern ports, men were already removing masts from the 
loading pools and towing them to secluded spots. Eight days 
before the historic encounters, the Massachusetts Provincial 
Congress had sent word to the shipping points in Maine, in- 
structing them “to make use of all proper and effective meas- 
ures to prevent” the masts then on hand being supplied to 
the enemy.” 

At Georgetown, Maine, the local Committee of Safety 
closed the British dockyard and drove the workers to their 
boats. At Portsmouth, New Hampshire, mast ships were not 

19 Judd, 295. 

20 Public Record Office, Admiralty, Accountant General, 274, Treasurer's 
Ledgers, 1775-1776. 


21 Journals of Each Provincial Congress of Massachusetts in 1774 and 1775, 
(Boston, 1838), 139, Note 4. 
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allowed to load, and the masts were towed up the river to 
sheltered spots. At the smaller ports the same scenes were 
enacted. But it was at Falmouth (now Portland), Maine, that 
the most dramatic action took place. Here, in May, Thomas 
Coulson, a Tory, aided by Captain Mowatt, a British officer, 
in violation of the American non-importation agreement, 
had finally rigged his new mast ship, Minerva. This resulted 
in much unpleasantness, and Captain Mowatt was kidnapped 
during the excitement. Freed, he sailed in great anger. Coul- 
son also departed in the Minerva, going to Portsmouth, where 
it was hoped the ship could get a cargo. Unsuccessful, he re- 
turned to Falmouth with the British sloop Sengal, expecting 
to load under its guns the masts he had gathered. But the 
angry citizens had towed them several miles away and the 
English never got them. Fifty years later they were still rotting 
in Portland Harbor. In revenge for this defiance and for Cap- 
tain Mowatt’s capture, the British later returned under his 
command, and after a long bombardment left most of the 
town in ashes.” This act sent many more angry men to the 
support of the colonial arms. 

In 1778 France joined the American cause. By that time 
the neglect of the Navy Board in not securing masts to replace 
the colonial supply had resulted in a dangerous shortage in 
the British mast pools. Ships could net be properly re-masted. 
It was the worst condition in over one hundred years.” 

As early as January, 1778, it was known in England that 
D’Estaing was to take four thousand French troops to America 
with a fleet of twelve ships of the line, together with a few 
frigates. England should have immediately blockaded this 
French fleet in the Mediterranean, but many of her ships had 
been laid up since the Seven Years War and the serious lack 
of masts and supplies delayed conditioning. In fact, it was not 


22 These events are recounted in Maine Historical Society Collections, 
First Series, u (Portland, 1831), 215-216; Second Series, vm (Portland, 1897), 


91-95; Third Series, 1 (Portland, 1904), 437-448. 
23 Albion, Chapter vu. 
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until June 9 of that year that Admiral Byron was able to sail. 
He had a fleet which should have been superior, and he prob- 
ably could have overtaken the French before they reached 
America, but on July 3 he met gales, as usual—the sailors 
called him “Foul Weather Jack”—and his old and weathered 
masts, yards, and bowsprits sprung and cracked by the dozens. 
Some masts broke and fell, seriously damaging decks and 
wounding sailors.** The ordinary life of masts was about 
twelve years.» As soon as the pitch dried out of them they 
lost their resilience and sprung or broke easily. The fleet was 
completely dispersed by the storm. Thirteen of the ships were 
obliged to give up the chase and return to England; the rest 
arrived in America, almost all with “fished” masts, alone or 
in groups of two or three, no sooner than a month afterwards.” 

The loss of these reinforcements to the British naval forces 
in America drove Lord Howe into a defensive position, and 
he barely got his stores for Clinton’s army across Delaware 
Bay before D’Estaing’s arrival. This French fleet was a great 
handicap to British sea control and was of inestimable value 
to the American cause. Had Admiral Byron’s fleet been able 
to prevent the arrival of the French, who can tell what the 
result might have been? It is surprising that the foresight of 
the colonies in cutting off the British mast supply has not been 
given a more prominent place among the contributing rea- 
sons for the temporary decline in England’s sea power which 
so aided American independence. 

The final chapter opened in 1781, with the British attempt 
to reinforce Cornwallis at Yorktown. In an action on Septem- 
ber 5, 1781, Admiral Graves, seconded by Hood, failed to 
force an entrance to Chesapeake Bay, defended principally 
by the French fleet of DeGrasse. Graves withdrew and refused 
to renew the action. The French gunnery, as usual, had dam- 


24 Albion, 297-298. 


25 Belknap, m1, 155; Albion, 296. 

26 A sprung or cracked mast was repaired temporarily, or “fished,” by 
tightly binding large wooden blocks on each side of the damaged part. 
Albion, 297. 
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aged the English masts, many of which were sprung even 
before the action.”” Knowing of the poor condition of his 
fleet and its probable inability to weather a continued action 
with the better equipped enemy, Graves, perhaps with more 
timidity than was called for, sailed for New York. The supply 
of masts and other necessaries was meager enough there, and 
but for the capture of a New England mast ship the fleet 
would have been in even worse straits.” 

As it was, Washington was closing in on Cornwallis, while 
Clinton and his 7,000 British troops were waiting for the 
ships to be repaired. On October 19, 1781, the day Cornwallis 
surrendered, Graves’s fleet of twenty-three ships sailed out of 
New York harbor, with Clinton’s troops aboard, intending to 
force its way to the rescue of Cornwallis. Five days later they 
learned the news of the surrender and returned to New 
York. The run-down British navy, weakened by the effect of 
French gunnery and by rotting oak, deprived by smart New 
Englanders of its great masts to replace its weakened ones, 
was reduced to a condition wherein it could not prevent the 
French from giving their invaluable assistance to the cause 
of American independence. 

The “Broad Arrow” troubles ended with the war, and the 
lumber industry, which had suffered greatly during the con- 
flict, was soon flourishing again. It was “Big Business” for 
the northern states. The three-cornered trade was resumed 
with the West Indies and England, and fortunes were made 
at the expense of the exploited forests. The shipyards grew 
larger, new ones were built, lumber prices rose steadily. In 
the early days of the nineteenth century the new and improved 
type of “clippers,” ships, far speedier than any merchant ships 


27 The French, for some unknown reason, very frequently shot high in 
naval battles. It was a trait which Napoleon tried to correct without avail. 
Such gunnery disabled but did not sink ships. The English, on the other 
hand, shot into the hulls of their enemies and sunk them. Albion, 205 and 210. 

28 Albion, 309-310, based upon Naval History Society of New York Publica- 
tions, vu: The Graves Papers ...1781 (New York, 1916), 8-9, 33-34. 43. 72. 119, 
and 184. 
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had ever been before, needed large timbers. Many of their 
mainmasts were well over thirty inches in diameter and often 
over two hundred feet from truck to deck, usually in three 
sections.** Tremendous strength was needed to carry their 
great sailspread. 

The ironclads of the Civil War brought to an end the era 
of wooden warships, and most merchantmen as well have 
subsequently adopted steel. Now there are only memories 
in the land where the mast trees grew; therefore before these 
memories are gone forever, perhaps it may be interesting to 
see how the work of cutting and loading was carried on by 
those upon whose shoulders the industry rested. 

Cutting the taller trees called for the skill of experience, 
since they were in danger of being broken in their fall.* To 
prevent such an accident, men cut a “bedding,” which con- 
sisted of several smaller trees felled to lie one upon another. 
When a great tree fell, it thus landed on the flexible branches 
of the smaller ones and the shock was broken. Winter, when 
the ground was cushioned by deep snow, was the best time 
for cutting. 

A fallen mast log, weighing from fifteen to twenty tons, 
offered difficulties in loading and was hard to transport, even 
over the mast roads. In the earliest days masts were “balked” 
or taken out of the woods by the use of very large wheels— 
sometimes fifteen feet in diameter, connected with extra 
strong axles. The mast log was raised and hung under this 
axle by strong chains, the height of the wheels being intended 
to raise the log far enough to clear rocks and stumps and 
other unevenness. Wheels were used at both ends of the log 
and sometimes in the middle, the whole being drawn by 
upward of twenty yokes of oxen and driven by men skilled 
in their handling. 

But even the size of these wheels did not prevent much 


29 Charles G. Davis, The Ship Model Builder’s Assistant (Salem, 1926). 


30 Information regarding lumbering operations is based mainly on Belknap, 
il, 78-80, and on the writer’s personal knowledge. 
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chafing and galling of the logs, for they would slip in their 
chains and constantly ride lower and lower. To overcome 
this disadvantage, wheels were later made much smaller, and 
the loading was done differently. The wheels were brought 
close to the mast log and were canted (tipped endwise), one 
wheel being placed flat on the ground at each end of the 
log and the now vertical axle supporting the other wheel in 
the air. Chains were fastened to the top side of the elevated 
wheels and hooked to yokes of oxen, one or two yokes to each 
wheel. Then the log was “chain hauled” over the rim and 
spokes of the lower wheels and fastened to the axle; this done, 
a sudden yank on the chains hitched to the upper wheels 
brought the load into normal position, with the mast resting 
on the top of the axle. This method proved much easier and 
more satisfactory, for it resulted in less injury to the log. 

In winter, the masts were often drawn out on short and 
high sleds, spanned by thick blocks upon which the log 
rested. Usually two sleds were used, one at each end. Sleds 
were harder to load than wheels, and this fact offset, in part, 
their easier hauling qualities. 

It was the original custom to haul the log out with the butt 
end loosely chained to the axle or cross bars, resting on the 
front wheels or sled; but when there was a side-slope to the 
road the log had a tendency to roll, so that the load was fre- 
quently overturned, often with injury to men, oxen, and 
equipment. The great weight made it hard to control, even 
with the aid of levers and ropes. This condition brought about 
a different method of loading and hitching. 

A swivel chain, devised for holding the log in place, was 
used in the following manner. One end of the chain was 
fastened to the tongue of the front vehicle and the other to 
the smaller end of the mast by means of a circular groove cut 
around it. One of the links, being a swivel, would allow the 
stick to roll from side to side without overturning. The large 
end was fastened to the rear wheels or sled in approximately 
the same manner as it was formerly fastened to the front one. 
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The heavy rear end served as an anchor to prevent tipping 
when the front end rolled. When the back end tipped, the 
front rolled a bit to take up the play. This method was much 
more successful, for the back end, being free from the direct 
pull of the team, could move freely from side to side as road 
conditions warranted. 

Masts were often “twitched” into rivers and floated to the 
mast pools if there was a stream large enough near the cutting, 
but frequently it was necessary to haul them overland, some- 
times for miles, before a suitable place for floating was found. 

Today, more than a century later, many a mast road can 
still be followed into the woods or pastures where once the 
tall trees stood. What scenes were enacted there! Years ago, 
on one of these roads, an old lumberman*' told the writer so 
vividly of the work that even today, he can easily picture 
those oxen as they appeared over the sharp hill just a few 
rods up the road. Slowly they came, one yoke after another, 
straining and pulling, with clanking chains and creaking 
equipment. Twenty yokes, with a driver for each: sturdy, 
rough men dressed in leather and homespun, shouting and 
urging the oxen on with the picturesque language of the 
teamsters. When they lagged, their drivers, goad in hand and 
alert, called upon them each by name, to hurry on: “Hi, 
Sa-wan!” (Hi, Swan!), “Huh Broad up!” (Hi, Broad, up!), 
or “Huh Bairy up!” (Hi, Berry, up!); and then in turn halt- 
ing them: “Whoa heish!”, “Star, back!”’, or if one pulled away: 
“Gee! gee, Buck!” 

Finally, over the crest came the end of the great mast. 
Slowly and carefully it was dragged along. This was a difficult 
and dangerous moment, for the great log, stiff and strong, 
would not bend and follow the contour of the hill but would 
continue straight out, and the oxen hitched to the tongue of 
the front vehicle frequently were lifted from their feet and 

81 J. Madison Roberts, of Farmington, New Hampshire, the writer’s great 


grand-uncle, an expert teamster who occasionally had charge of taking masts to 
Portsmouth. 
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suspended by their yokes until the remaining cattle could draw 
the stick so far over the hill as to bring the end down enough 
for them to regain their footing. It took good judgment and 
great skill to keep the oxen from being killed if the forward 
end descended with a crash. 

As soon as the downward slope was reached, several pairs 
of the animals were taken to the rear and a chain run from 
their yokes to the rear end of the log. They were “tailing” the 
load, holding back with might and main as it coasted down 
the hill, for if it ran wild there was danger of its crushing and 
killing both oxen and men. The loads were “bridled” as well, 
by heavy chains fastened under the sled-runners to make them 
drag, or by having the wheels chained so that they could not 
rotate. 

Passing, they pressed on until the next hill hid them— 
desperate work, every inch of the way—but only by such effort 
could the might of the English navy be assured. Finally, when 
the log reached its destination it went to a mast-house, where 
skilled mast-wrights hewed it into sixteen sides and to the 
required diameter. Then it was floated to the “pool” for 
loading, or perhaps to some shipyard near by. 

Today the problems of masts and oak are long forgotten 
and seem simple and small indeed as we look back, for from 
the vantage point of years we can see many answers to ques- 
tions which were very vital then. Perhaps, in the years to 
come, the answers to the demands of oil and steel may seem 
equally simple. 
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DR. HOLMES: A RE-INTERPRETATION 
HARRY HAYDEN CLARK 


F all the nineteenth-century New England representa- 

tives of the so-called “Genteel Tradition,” Dr. Holmes 
has probably been most disparaged by twentieth-century 
critics who are contemptuous of political conservatism and 
social decorum. To these he appears as merely a facile enter- 
tainer of snobbish tendencies, without serious thought and 
indifferent to social injustices. This tendency has perhaps 
been due to the existence of two recognizably different aspects 
of the man himself.’ He is first the spokesman of the relatively 
reactionary, traditional, and Federalistic point of view in so- 
cial, political, and literary thought. He is also the spokesman, 
in religious and philosophic terms, of an attitude which might 
be described as being at once rational, scientific, progressive, 
and humanitarian, and partially monistic and deterministic. 
This second Holmes perhaps represents better than any other 
of our nineteenth-century figures one of the most momentous 
conflicts of the age, the conflict between religion of a Calvin- 
istic cast and science. One of the most advanced thinkers of 
his age, he enables us to plot the reaction, inspired by science 
and a humanitarian conception of God, from the Puritan 
idea of predestination and total depravity to materialistic 
determinism. Though in his attempt to annihilate Jonathan 
Edwards, he felt obliged to concede that “we are getting to be 
predestinarians as much as Edwards or Calvin was,” ? he fore- 
shadows the present-day criminologists in his sympathy for 
wrong-doers. 


1 J. T. Morse, Jr., Life and Letters of O. W. Holmes (London, 1896; here- 
inafter “Morse”), 1, 303. “In Dr. Holmes’ make-up, conservatism in things polit- 
ical and social was curiously compounded with the progressive tendency in 
religious thought.” 

2 Writings of O. W. Holmes, Riverside Edition (Boston, 1892), vim, 380. 
The writer is indebted to Houghton Mifflin Company, Holmes’s authorized 
publishers, for the use of quotations in this essay. 
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It is only through a consideration of these two aspects of 
Holmes’s thought that we can form a true estimate of his 
social, political, and literary theories. A devotee of Horace 
and the Queen Anne Wits, comfortably entrenched in decor- 
ous academic life as a holder of a chair (or rather, as he said, 
a ‘settee’), of anatomy and physiology at Harvard for thirty- 
five years, Holmes suggests in his works more than any other 
American the ‘peace of the Augustans.’ “I go politically for 
equality,” he said, “and socially for the quality.” * The voice 
of the Saturday Club‘ and of a closely-knit and homogeneous 
urban group, inheritors of the Brahmin qualities, he strove 
to preserve the traditions of refinement and harmony, suavity 
and tact, which, as he argued in the chapter on the “Brahmin 
Caste” in Elsie Venner, are usually produced only in two or 
three generations removed from poverty and squalor and the 
hardening influences of coarse manual labor. So far as Amer- 
ica may be said to have had a silver age of urbanity and cul- 
ture, it existed in Boston in the sixties and seventies, and 
Holmes, the laureate of banquets, was its mouthpiece. How 
he sparkled at the Saturday Club, surrounded by Longfellow, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, and the rest! 

In all his work it is important to notice the chastening 
effect of a consciousness of society: in place of the heart-out- 
pourings of a romantic soul in rapt solitude, we have the 
utterance of wisdom at a breakfast table, interrupted by 
humor and by the natural comments of a more or less typical 
group. He exercises the vicarious imagination, understands 
when seriousness or moralizing begins to bore, and in the 
rapid and kaleidoscopic interchange of conversation manages 
to find fitting dramatic presentation for his many-sided mind 
and the rich variety of his ideas. A conventional society, a 
society agreeing upon certain general norms, tends to use 
laughter as its weapon to force the individual to conform to 


3 Writings, nu, 133. 
4 See E. W. Emerson, The Early Years of the Saturday Club (Boston, 
1918), and Morse, I, 243-41. 
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its ideals, it tends to view eccentricities and extremes as ridicu- 
lous, and thus Holmes’s wit and sentiment temper each other. 
He loved Boston, the ‘Hub of the Universe,’ as much as Dr. 
Johnson or Lamb loved London; he loved its literary patri- 
cians, its rich commerce of thought, the subtle shades and 
nuances of human nature present only in a natural aristocracy 
of ability. 

If politically Holmes is more the Federalist than the Demo- 
crat, it should be noted that, like Irving, whom he admired, 
he enjoyed what might be called the social distillations of Fed- 
eralism—security, urbanity, decorum, a leisure class, and gov- 
ernment by the best minds—and that, again like Irving, he 
did not accept the distrust of human nature which was the 
philosophic basis of Federalism as a political system. When 
reformers, masquerading as apostles of brotherhood, were 
stirring class hatred, Holmes argued that society “can’t keep 
a dead level long,” and he questioned “the use of setting the 
man with the silver watch against the man with the gold 
watch, and the man without any against them both? . . . Some 
pick up more manna and catch more quails than others, and 
ought to help their hungry neighbors more than they do. . . .” 5 
He was by no means oblivious to mankind's “want and woe,” 
its “laboring and suffering,” ® but liberalism to him involved a 
man’s right to the fruits of his own labor, and he advocated not 
so much individualism as social solidarity and a benevolent 
paternalism—“richesse oblige.” Like Burke, Cooper, Emer- 
son, and Carlyle, Holmes respected a natural aristocracy of 
ability as the crown of civilization, but he regarded it as justi- 
fiable only when it recognized its responsibility and furnished 


5 Writings, ml, 5. 

6 Writings, xiv, 148. See Holmes’s eloquent “Oration” delivered in 1855, for 
England Society Orations, New York, 1901, 1, 271-302), delivered in 1855, for 
his view of the slaves as imperfectly human, demanding the compassionate 
protection of the whites, and his view of the greatness of the New England 
Federalistic tradition. New England Society Orations (New York, 1901), Ui, 
271-302. 
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in return for material support real intellectual and spiritual 
guidance. He was ardently optimistic regarding the superior- 
ity of the American republic over European monarchies, and 
he thought the opportunities of young Americans the greatest 
that the world had ever known." 

Although Holmes wrote some poems favoring abolition, 
he was never a really ardent abolitionist, partly as a result of 
his temperamental aversion to extremes and partly as a result, 
perhaps, of his recollection that his father, living many years 
in Georgia, “came in contact with slavery in its best and mild- 
est forms. . . . I did not receive from him,” he said, “the strong 
feeling of hatred and opposition to the institution which 
many Northern children inherited from their parents.” * In 
reply to a critical letter from Lowell, objecting to his failure 
to crusade for the causes of pacificism, abolition, temperance, 
relief of the poor, and reform in general, Holmes wrote a 
long letter dated November 29, 1846, disclaiming indiffer- 
ence, but questioning the fitness of such subjects for poetry. 
He described himself as “an out-and-out republican in politics, 
a firm believer in the omnipotence of truth, in the constant 
onward struggle of the race, in the growing influence and 
blessed agency of the great moral principles now at work in 
the midst of all the errors and excesses with which they are 
attended.” * He recognized the moral evil of slavery and 
wished to keep it out of the territories, but he favored obeying 
the Fugitive Slave Law. If slavery could not be prevented, he 
considered “disunion the most vital matter at present.” 

In 1863 Lowell himself, as author of “E Pluribus Unum,” 
would have agreed with Holmes’s view in his Fourth of July 
address of that year entitled “The Inevitable Trial,” in 
which he sees the war as an “inevitable conflict of principles” 

7 See Writings, u, 284, and an article, unfortunately inadequate, on “The 


Patriotism of the Autocrat,” by Robert Withington, in The Harvard Gradu- 
ates Magazine, June, 1928, 523-32. 

8 Morse, 1, 303. 

9 Morse, I, 295-303. 

10 Writings, vu, 78-120. 
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the purpose of which was not so much the abolition of slavery 
as “the preservation of our national existence.” 1" He assumes 
“without argument a few simple principles—that self-govern- 
ment is the natural condition of an adult society, as distin- 
guished from the immature state, in which the temporary 
arrangements of monarchy and oligarchy are tolerated as 
conveniences; that the end of all social compacts is, or ought 
to be, to give every child born into the world the fairest chance 
to make the most and the best of itself that laws can give it; 
that Liberty, the one of the two claimants who swears that her 
babe shall not be split in halves and divided between them, 
is the true mother of this blessed Union; that the contest in 
which we are engaged is one of principles overlaid by cir- 
cumstances...” '? Such was the plea for valor in “our Holy 
War,” culminating in a burst of tender and powerfully-mov- 
ing eloquence in the interest of “the life of an imperilled na- 
tion.” In its devotion to a Federalistic concept of nationalism, 
of a coercive Union, this powerful and eloquent address may 
stand beside Lowell's Commemoration Ode. After the war 
(1887) he rejoiced that “the Many still are One,” since 


Only Union's golden key 
Guards the Ark of Liberty.** 


Holmes’s literary admirations and literary theories were 
primarily neo-classic, although touched to a considerable 
extent by current romanticism. If as a political and philo- 
sophic theorist he scorned the past, as a literary theorist he 
exalted it and recognized the sustaining value for Americans 
of the great European literary tradition. “Aesthetically speak- 
ing, America is after all a penal colony.” * Elsewhere, con- 
demning Whitman's “lawless independence...and tram- 
pling audacity,” he thought literary America “is like a three- 


11 Writings, vill, 93-94- 


12 Writings, vil, 79-80. 
18 Writings, xiv, 176. 
14 Morse, ll, 222. 
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year-old colt with his saddle and bridle just taken off. The 
first thing he wants to do is to roll. He is a droll object, sprawl- 
ing in the grass with his four hoofs in the air. . . .” * “There 
is nothing like the dead cold of the Past to take down our 
tumid egotism and lead us into the solemn flow of the life 
of our race.” * 

Among the spokesmen of the past who could especially 
benefit Americans, handicapped by our “couple of centuries 
of half-starved civilization,” '* he valued most Roman classi- 
cists such as Horace, and English neo-classicists such as Pope. 
Compared with the “turbulent and clamorous torrent” of 
modern literature, he regarded classical literature as “a still 
lakelet, a mountain tarn, fed by springs that never fail, its 
surface never ruffled by storms,—always the same, always smil- 
ing a welcome to its visitor.” ** He described the polished 
heroic couplet as “the purple kings have nobly worn,” and he 
gloried in the fact that “the mighty voice of Dryden,” “the 
steel-bright epigrams of Pope,” the “sweeter strain” of Gold- 
smith, and the Pope-admiring Byron and Campbell found 
utterance in “the strong heroic line.” Such was his view in 
1883; in 1836 he had introduced himself as “trained after the 
schools of classical verse as represented by Pope, Goldsmith, 
and Campbell, with whose lines his memory was early 
stocked.” * 

He was further a severe critic of the romantic eccentricities 
of “moonlight-genius,” ** of egotistical would-be poets, of 
15 Writings, Iv, 237-238. 

16 Writings, u, 246. 

17 Morse, i, 222. 

18 Writings, tv, 158. 

19 See “Poem Read at the Dinner Given to the Author by the Medical 
Profession.” 

20 See introduction to “Poetry: A Metrical Essay.” 

21 See Writings, 1, 184-185; 11, 99, 104; VI, passim, especially page 200, a 
satirical treatment of the poet Gifted Hopkins; x1 (Emerson), 66, 76, 155, 161, 
225, and 306-307; and xu, “An After-Dinner Poem,” for sharp satire on tran- 
scendentalism in 1843. For appreciation of Emerson’s Yankee common sense 
(the “winged Franklin,”) see x1, 182, 306, 145-147, and 157; for disparagement 


ot Wordsworth’s “Ode on Intimations of Immortality” as a “dream” that “can 
not stand in the domain of reason,” x1, 225 and 303. 
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venders of melancholy, and of the more misty aspects of trans- 
cendentalism, although he paid homage to the Yankee side 
of Emerson. Holmes always stood for good taste and decorum. 
He opposed Whitman's “self-revelation unrestrained by a 
sense of what is decorous;” ** and in discussing realism he 
concluded that “‘it is perfectly easy to be original by violating 
the laws of decency and the canons of good taste.” Again, 
devotee of science as he was, he distinguished sharply between 
scientific truth as the basis of realism and imaginative truth 
as the basis of great literature, concluding that the realm 
added to literature by “ultra-realists, like Flaubert and Zola,” 
is an area “swampy, malarious, ill-smelling,” which had “pre- 
viously been left to reptiles and vermin.” * 

Finally, although Holmes tended to be his own Boswell, 
he also sought to develop that side of himself which he found 
was most “like other persons.” ** He aimed not at idiosyn- 
crasy but at universality. He wrote of his own interests, he 
says, “not because they are personal, but because they are 
human, and are born of just such experiences as those who 
hear or read what I say are like to have had in greater or less 
measure. I find myself so much like other people that I often 
wonder at the coincidence.” * Again he remarked, “it always 
seems tu me that when I am most truly myself I come nearest 
to [my readers].” ** The poet, to Holmes, as to Pope, is 


He, whose thoughts differing not in shape, but dress, 
What others feel more fitly can express.?7 


22 Writings, IX, 237. 

23 Writings, Iv, 105ff. 

24 Writings, Iv, 10. 

25 Writings, m1, 11. On Holmes’s universality see also Morse, u, 38; and 
Writings, 1, 50; U1, 31; and I, 229. 

26 Morse, 1, 93. 

27 From “Poetry: A Metrical Essay,” Introduction. In this early and some- 
what nationalistic poem, Holmes argues that since all men share the poetic 
instinct, and since the material of poetry is remembered scenes, he will deal 
with the sweet recollections of his home. If war inspires heroism, it should 
inspire epic poetry celebrating our national military heroes. Since “man is 
still the same,” drama, which tracks “passions to their living source” offers 
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If, however, in many ways Holmes reminds us of the neo- 
classicists, he also has many romantic interests. He resembles 
the transcendental romanticists such as Coleridge, Carlyle, 
and Emerson in his distinction between logical and conscious- 
ly willed talent and intuitive, mystical, and organic genius. 
The true poet with the “divine gift” of genius is “only a medi- 
um” for a beauty which is “divinity taking outlines and 
color,” and the verses are merely “written through him.” 
“A poet, like the goose, sails without visible landmarks to 
unexplored regions of truth.” * Without labored and con- 
scious elaboration, a poem's soul, he says “is born in an instant 
in the poet’s soul. It comes to him a thought, tangled in the 
meshes of a few sweet words,—words that have loved each other 
from the cradle of the language, but have never been wedded 
until now.” 

If Holmes ultimately achieved universality, he seems to 
have begun as “his own Boswell,” with a large vein of subjec- 
tive confessionalism, and to have been pleasantly surprised 
when this turned out to be not without universality, when 
he found that the hearts of others framed “the responses to 
the litany of my remembrance.” * Moreover, much as Holmes 
loved wit, he also believed that “literature and art are so 
founded on and pervaded by sentiment that they would all go 
to pieces without it.” ** Indeed, it may be said that in his best 


a field for enduring art in America as much as it did in Greece and Rome. 
Poetry is not in “verse alone,” but in nature, the basis of poetry, since “all 
nature links analogies” to the lexicon. He disparages the early romantics, and 
“Cowper's gloom or Chatterton’s despair.” Urbane and cheerful, Holmes hopes 
“friendship’s smile” may “lend my song the only wreath I claim.” 

283 Writings, u, 239-41. See also vil, 286ff., where, in developing the theme 
that “the poet always recognizes a dictation ab extra,” he cites as evidence 
testimony from Burns, Coleridge (compare his “Aeolian Harp” with Holmes’s 
“The Organ-Blower”), and Leibnitz. An interesting aspect of Holmes’s or- 
ganic theory of art, that “song comes of grace, and not of human will,” appears 
in his essay, “Physiology of Versification,” in which he seeks to indicate the 
dependence of the laws of versification on respiration and the pulse. 

29 Writings, 1, 99. See also Morse, 11, 270; and Writings, m1, 46. 

30 Writings, U1, 11. 

31 Writings, m1, 135-136. For further stress on sentiment, see ibid., u, 124, 
147, 302, and 313-314; M1, 136; vill, g1 (sentiment inspired by women the basis 
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and most distinctive poems, such as “The Last Leaf,” his 
forte lies in the intermingling of wit and sentiment, a gift he 
shared with Washington Irving, to whom he paid high tribute. 
Holmes’s twelve lectures before the Lowell Institute and 
elsewhere did much to popularize the English romantic poets 
in America.** He especially praised the lyricism of Moore, 
Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley. 

Finally, like Shelley, the “high pure penetrating soprano” 
poet whose character he defended in the Boston Transcript, 
April 13, 1853, Holmes seems to have looked upon poets as 
the unacknowledged legislators of the world, as those who 
crystallized the most advanced public opinion, who inter- 
preted the spiritual lessons of the scientists, and who were 
“the natural antagonists of the religious pessimists.” He 
thought that Burns’s songs had “done more to humanize the 
hard theology of Scotland than all the rationalistic sermons 
that were ever preached. Our own Whittier has done and is 
doing the same thing, in a far holier spirit than Burns, for 
the inherited beliefs of New England [Calvinistic belief in 
original sin] and the country to which New England be- 
longs.” ** He cited Tennyson's gospel of hope. His poem “St. 
Anthony the Reformer” is a parable of his own temptation 
merely to please when he thought he ought to be using his 
art as a means of crusading for a radical religious reformation. 





of religion and duty); and xm, 36 (“The heart, the heart only, shall throb in 
my song’’); XIV, 137. 

32 Holmes’s Lowell Institute Lectures have never been published, but they 
will be found reported in the Boston Evening Transcript, March 23, 26, and 
30, April 2, 8, 9, 13, 16, 20, 23, and 27, and May 2, 1853; an earlier series 
of lectures by Holmes is partially reported in the Boston Commonwealth, 
January 1, 1852. See also “Irving's Power of Idealization,” in The Critic, m, 
138-139 (March 31, 1883), and “Tribute to Irving,” Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings, 1858-60, 418-422. For other examples of Holmes’s criti- 
cism see his long review of “the divinest poem I ever read, The Light of 
Asia, by Mr. Edwin Arnold” (in the International, October, 1879); and Morse, 
u, 109ff. (on Lowell’s poems); 115-117 (on Lowell's “truly authoritative” 
criticism, which caused him to revise his earlier opinion of “criticism as a 
secondary function of the man of letters”); and 282-283. 

33 Writings, vill, 431-432. 
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This last theory Holmes practised least in his genial poetry 
(with the exception of his most ambitious poem, “Wind- 
Clouds and Star-Drifts”), more in his readable dramatic and 
yet didactic essays, and most in his “medicated fiction,” Elsie 
Venner (1861), The Guardian Angel (1867), and A Mortal 
Antipathy (1885). Fortunately, if one strand in Holmes’s 
novels is, as we shall see, his master theme of determinism 
leading to pity for wrong-doing, he tended to neglect this 
theme as the stories progressed, and to develop the other 
strand for which he is distinctive, an early and sympathetic 
presentation of the regional peculiarities of New Englanders. 
In this respect Holmes was a pathfinder for regionalists and 
local colorists such as Bret Harte, Mary Noailles Murfree, 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, and Sarah Orne Jewett. 

If Holmes’s social, political, and literary views were con- 
servative, his religious and philosophical views were in his day 
strikingly radical. The early influences of Calvinism doubt- 
less determined the problems, if not the solutions, with which 
he was to deal; if Holmes rejected the Calvinistic doctrine 
of hereditary sin, his lifelong thought was focused on essen- 
tially the same problem, that of heredity as interpreted by 
science and the question whether or not a wrongdoer is respon- 
sible. In satirical poems such as ““The One Hoss Shay” and 
in essays such as that on Jonathan Edwards, whose system 
Holmes regarded as in “the last degree barbaric, mechanical, 
materialistic, pessimistic,” ** one may study his debt to Calvin- 
ism, and his bitter attack on it. In middle life his creed was 
akin to that of the Unitarians. As he outlined this creed, he be- 
lieved in one loving God, revealed “infallibly in creation,” 
in nature, and in Jesus. He believed religion consisted “in 
holy affections, the evidence of which is in righteous life.” * 
He did not believe in original sin or the infallibilty of the 
Bible. And he held that the absence of discrimination on earth 


34 Writings, vim, 395. On Holmes’s outgrowing Calvinism see 1v, 247 and 
the poem, “The Moral Bully,” x11, 205-207. 
35 Morse, 1, 147; see also the “Hymn of Trust” and “A Sun-Day Hymn.” 
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between the just and the unjust demanded a future state in 
which to rectify this defect.** 

In Holmes’s mind the attack on Calvinism springs from 
“two chief causes.” ** The first is sentimental and humani- 
tarian, the second, rational and scientific. According to the 
first, the growth of the doctrine that man is tender-hearted 
and altruistic, especially as expressed in varying degrees by 
“the modern poets, Burns in Scotland, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier in America,” * led to the a priori doctrine that God, 
being better than man, must be even more loving, instead of 
wrathful. Repeatedly Holmes stressed the tenderness of a 
mother toward her child as proof that a divine parent could 
not be, as Edwards argued, an “angry God.” * Thus, like 
many of his contemporaries, Holmes created God in the image 
of humanitarian man. “It is not science alone that the old 
Christian pessimism has got to struggle with, but the instincts 
of childhood, the affections of maternity, the intuitions of 
poets, the contagious humanity of the philanthropist—in 
short, human nature and the advance of civilization.” ” 

According to the second cause, “science so changes the views 
of the universe that many of its long-unchallenged legends 
become no more than nursery tales. ... The doctrine of evo- 
lution, so far as it is accepted, changes the whole relations of 
man to the creative power. It substitutes infinite hope in the 
place of infinite despair for the vast majority of mankind.” * 
It is therefore interesting to notice that, however much the 
sprightly and polished Brahmin scorned the shaggy Whitman 


36 Morse, 11, 149. On Holmes’s view of immortality see also 1, 284-289, where 
he concludes (1867), “I do not see that I have any natural ground for claiming 
the future any more than the past... .” 

387 Writings, IV, 255. 

88 Writings, IV, 255. 

39 Writings, VII, 91. 

40 Writings, vil, 432. 

41 Writings, 1v, 255. Addressing the Annual Unitarian Festival, May 31, 
1883 (reported in the Christian Register, June 7), he asserted that Unitarianism 
had “gone to meet science half way, while many of the older creeds have 
backed slowly and sullenly before her onward movement.” 
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socially and aesthetically, he approached philosophically 
Whitman's monistic view of nature and man and God, a view 
leading in each case to a rejection of the past as an ethical 
guide and to profound optimism. 

In Elsie Venner, the old Doctor confesses: “We don’t 
separate God and nature [as clergymen do]. We think, when a 
wound heals, that God's presence and power and knowledge 
are there healing it.” *® Whereas in the minds of traditional 
Christians “ ‘Nature’ and ‘Grace’ have been contrasted with 
each other” and appear as “two hostile Divinities in the Pan- 
theon of post-classical polytheism,” the “secret of the pro- 
found influence of ‘Darwinianism’ ”’ is the fact that “it restores 
‘Nature’ to its place as a true divine manifestation. It is that 
it removes the traditional curse from that helpless infant 
lying in its mother’s arms....If development upward is the 
general law of the race; if we have grown by natural evolution 
out of the cave-man, and even less human forms of life, we 
have everything to hope from the future...we are entering 
on a new era,...[the] Revival of Humanity. . . . Sin, like dis- 
ease, is a vital process. It is a function, and not an entity. It 
must be studied as a section of anthropology.” ** Elsewhere 
Holmes expresses his faith in rationalism and in human na- 
ture in terms almost like those of the heralds of the French 
Revolution, although the implications he chose to stress were 
not political but philosophic. When enlightened philosophers 
remove the stone of “ancient error” or traditionalism from 
human nature, which he likens to bleached grass, “Then 
shall the nature which had lain blanched and broken rise in 
its full stature and native hues in the sunshine. Then shall 
God’s minstrels build their nests in the hearts of a newborn 
humanity.” 


42 Writings, v, 316ff. This long conversation in Elsie Venner between the 
physician and the clergyman is an excellent exposition of Holmes’s philosophic 
views. 

43 Writings, m1, 304-306. 
44 Writings, 1, 111-113. 
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From the view that a God responsible for suffering could 
not be God, and from the scientific view of progress, grounded 
on Darwinianism, Holmes derived his scorn of past experi- 
ence and tradition as an ethical guide. Devoted as he was 
to the European past as an aesthetic guide, he regards “Old 
World folks” as “children to us in certain points of view.” * 
Because Calvin and his associates burned heretics, they rep- 
resent “religious barbarism. The dogmas of such people about 
the Father of Mankind and his creatures are of no more ac- 
count in my opinion than those of a council of Aztecs.” 
Originally, Holmes acknowledged, as have many modern 
historical scholars, that “America owes its political freedom 
to religious Protestantism,” ** but, such freedom being se- 
cured, he held that “political freedom inevitably generates 
a new type of religious character.” ** Just as a new environ- 
ment encouraged democracy and freedom, so democracy 
demanded that religion “must be AMERICANIZED!” © “Demo- 
cratic America has a different humanity from feudal Europe, 
and so must have a new divinity,”*' God evidently being 
created in the image of nineteenth-century Americans. Sci- 
entific rationalist that he was, Holmes held that “the only 
Broad Church possible is one that has its creed in the heart, 
and not in the head.” *? He argued that “in all questions in- 
volving duty, we act from sentiments,” ™* that “the real reli- 
gion of the world comes from...mothers most of all... .” ™ 
While his friend Hawthorne had Hester discuss the emanci- 
pation of women, Holmes, another sort of feminist, found 
the deity chiefly revealed in woman’s tenderness: “I have,” he 
said, “been ready to believe that we have even now a new 
revelation, and the name of its Messiah is Woman!” 

All this being true, Holmes, approaching Edwards’s prob- 


45 Writings, i, 35. 51 Writings, 1, 122. 
46 Writings, u, 106-107. 52 Writings, n, 298. 
47 Writings, v, 253. 53 Writings, vim, 91. 
48 Writings, vm, 310. 54 Writings, 1, 124. 
49 Writings, 1, 242. 55 Writings, 11, 125. 


50 Writings, 11, 207. 
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lem from the opposite side, struggled with the question who 
is to blame for suffering and evil, choosing, as a Darwinian 
verging toward monism, to view it as of merely~physiological 
origin, as “a section of anthropology.” ** Holmes increasingly 
minimized any spiritual forces distinct from physical nature. 
As a humanitarian, deifying tenderness, he wished to relieve 
the individual of the blame for sin. The first doctrine, derived 
from Darwin, encouraged him to conclude that “the more I 
have observed and reflected, the more limited seems to me the 
field of action of the human will.” ** Thus the “real aim” of his 
“medicated novel” Elsie Venner was “to test the doctrine 
of ‘original sin’ and human responsibility,” the blame for 
Elsie’s biting her cousin being placed on heredity and on the 
exclusively physiological fact that she was “poisoned by the 
venom of a crotalus [rattlesnake] before she was born.” Thus, 
if his heroine found her origin “in a physiological conception 
fertilized by a theological dogma” ®* which he wished to at- 
tack, the result of his physiological determinism is to urge 
that such wrongdoers as Elsie become the proper object not 
of punishment but of pity. That indeed is the most radical 
and modernistic of Holmes’s beliefs, the belief that in many 
cases determinism makes pity the only proper attitude toward 
the criminal. 

In this respect Holmes foreshadows the views of those con- 
temporary radicals who would substitute for our police and 
judicial and prison system the humane scientific treatment 
of the psychiatrist and the hospital. Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, and Lowell, we recall, were stern toward 
wrongdoing; they held that within reasonable limits man had 
free will; that he himself was mainly responsible for his con- 
duct; and that he could decrease his tendency to sin by self- 
control, evil being essentially inward. Holmes, however, more 


56 Writings, m, 306. 
57 Writings, 1, 34. 
58 Writings, v, viii-x. 
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radical than Lowell, who once rebuked him for his conserva- 
tism, held that in the case of criminals “nine tenths of their 
perversity comes from outside influences, drunken ancestors, 
abuse in childhood, bad company, from which you have hap- 
pily been preserved, and for some of which you, as a member 
of society, may be fractionally responsible.” ** Therefore, he 
advised, “Treat bad men exactly as if they were insane.” And 
elsewhere: ... “the farther removed I am from the possibility 
of entertaining for a moment the idea that Man is respon- 
sible for the disorders of the world in which he finds himself, 
the more I pity him for his suffering, the less I wonder at his 
‘sin.’” © As a religious thinker, then, Holmes regarded Calvin- 
ism as undermined by humanitarianism and evolutionary 
science. 

It is hoped that this study may have helped to show that 
science played a more important role in the development of 
his thought than has been generally recognized. He was a 
somewhat complex figure who, despite his strong local inter- 
ests, had a wide intellectual horizon, one arc of which was 
flooded with the light of science. His interest in heredity and 
the survival of the fittest led him to uphold an aristocracy of 
birth, to discount equalitarianism, and to be cool toward 
reformers who ignored heredity and sought to modify only 
the immediate environment. His faith in scientific rational- 
ism and evolution led him to a faith in progress,*' a scorn for 
the past as an ethical guide, and a scorn for the Calvinistic 
view of total depravity. Darwinism led him to accept monism, 
to see the unity of “Grace” and “Nature,” of spirit and body, 
the latter becoming “The Divine Temple.” And his observa- 
tion as a physician regarding inherited tendencies and physi- 
cal limitations led him to acknowledge limitation of free will, 


59 Writings, v, 228. 

60 Morse, 1, 238; see also Writings, v, 322-323: “We [doctors] ...have 
nothing but compassion for a large class of persons condemned as sinners by 
theologians, but considered by us as invalids.” 

61 Writings, m, 182 and 268-269; vit, 430-431. 
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to accept determinism, and hence to see the lack of responsi- 
bility among certain types of criminals—who thus merited not 
punishment but pity. 

Thus conservative traditionalism regarding matters of so- 
ciety, politics, and literary theory was offset in Holmes by 
radicalism in matters of religion and philosophy which fore- 
shadowed the views underlying much of the work of such 
modern criminologists as Clarence Darrow and Harry Elmer 
Barnes and of modern novelists such as Theodore Dreiser. 
He must further be recognized not only as an urbane and 
charming writer but as a thinker genuinely concerned with 
the problem of evil and its social implications. 

"62 Writings, v, 226-227. Although Holmes questioned the literal teaching 
of phrenology, he confessed: “We owe it an immense debt. ...It has brought 
out that great doctrine of moral insanity, which has done more to make men 


charitable and soften legal and theological barbarism than any one doctrine 
that I can think of since the message of peace and good-will to men.” 











NEW HAMPSHIRE EDITORS WIN THE WAR 


A STUDY IN REVOLUTIONARY PRESS 
PROPAGANDA 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


Of the captains of the radical party in the American Revo- 
lution no group has been slighted more by biographers and 
historians than those ‘trumpeters of sedition,’ the printers 
and newspaper editors.* 


URING the last twenty years the peoples of the world 

have become increasingly propaganda-conscious. We in 
the United States are aware that advantage has been taken 
of new and improved methods of communication by certain 
countries of the world to spread nationalistic frenzy among 
their subjects or discontent among the subjects of other na- 
tions. We have become cognizant of the extent to which our 
own lives are influenced either by routine press releases from 
a government agency or through the medium of advertising 
from some producer. In our new-found awareness of the exist- 
ence of this instrument of popular persuasion we are prone 
to think of it as a recent development, yet our Revolutionary 
forebears were fully aware of its potentialities and used it 
widely. James Truslow Adams has said, in connection with 
the Revolution, “Propaganda was necessary from the begin- 
ning to stir the popular emotions, and in character that prop- 
aganda did not differ greatly from that employed in the great 
struggle of recent years.” ? As an instance, a study of the con- 
tents of newspapers published in New Hampshire between 
1775 and 1784 reveals that the Whig leaders of that period 
were as appreciative of the importance of propaganda, and as 


1 A. M. Schlesinger, review of Mrs. Annie Russell Marble’s biography of 
Isaiah Thomas, New England Quarterly, 1x (March, 1936), 146. 
2 New England in the Republic, 1776-1850 (Boston, 1926), 60. 
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adept at its use, as are any political and business leaders of this 
period. 

Within the now time-yellowed, wrinkled, sometimes torn 
four pages which make up the usual New Hampshire news- 
paper of the Revolutionary period may be found numerous 
evidences of this attempted indoctrination by the Whigs. 
The most frequent of these uses of propaganda fall into four 
classes:* attempts to convince the Loyalists of the hopelessness 
and danger of their cause and to intensify Whig feeling by 
recounting tales of the treachery and cruelty of their Loyalist 
neighbors; repeated references to British cruelty and omis- 
sion of all examples of British humanity; accusations that the 
British and Tories were suppressing news favorable to the 
American cause and at the same time giving out false informa- 
tion; and attempts to bolster the patriot morale by exaggerat- 
ing the strength and condition of the Colonial army, and by 
ridiculing the British leaders. 

New Hampshire had no Tory press. One editor was falsely 
accused of being a Loyalist.* Although he was forced to flee 
from the State, to become later a pensioner of the British, 
there is absolutely no indication, from the files of his paper 
now available, that he was in any way disloyal to the patriot 
cause through the columns of his newspaper. The press of the 
State was one hundred per cent Whig. Its columns—at least 
of those papers which have been preserved—were filled with 
extracts, anecdotes, poems, essays, and editorials which con- 
stitute warnings to Tories, or to those who might consider 
espousing the Loyalist side—warnings which became increas- 
ingly severe as time went on. There are also accounts, which 
would seem to be greatly exaggerated, of the cruelty and 
treachery of the Tories. These evidences of Whig propaganda 

3 Other occasional types of propaganda in these newspapers are attempts 
to strengthen waning confidence in the Continental paper currency, or to 


arouse the fighting spirit of the Whigs through denouncing the use of mercen- 
ary troops by the British. 


4 Robert Luist Fowle, nephew and former partner of Daniel Fowle, New 
Hampshire's first printer. 
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in some instances originated in the New Hampshire news 
sheets, and in others were reprinted from the papers of 
other colonies, usually Massachusetts or Connecticut. 

In the items which originated in New Hampshire it is pos- 
sible to trace a changing attitude toward the Loyalists. In 
the early months of 1775 there was considerable Tory senti- 
ment in Portsmouth, and during this time there is very little 
evidence of any strong feeling against the members of that 
party. Before long, however, as the war dragged on and count- 
less incidents added to the hatreds and suspicions of the oppos- 
ing camps, a stronger and firmer note entered the pages of 
the papers. In January, 1776, when Daniel Fowle, editor of 
the New Hampshire Gazette, had the temerity to publish an 
article signed “Junius” which ridiculed the idea of independ- 
ence,® he was summoned before the legislature and severely 
reprimanded for this indiscretion.® 

No other New Hampshire newspaper editor, so far as is 
known, suffered a like rebuke. Portsmouth, however, contin- 
ued to be more conservative than any other New Hampshire 
town; and in September, 1776, while Benjamin Dearborn was 
publishing the Gazette, its pages contained a public argument 
between a Whig and a British sympathizer. On the twenty- 
first of the month appeared an article signed “Namora” (‘A 
Roman’ spelled backwards) which complained of daily in- 
sults by the Tories, especially since the “skirmish” at Long 
Island, and of the fact that after this victory they had drunk 
toasts at a public dinner to the success of the King’s arms 
and to the humiliation and defeat of the Whigs.? Not only 
that, but these insufferable Tories received news of every 
event before the Whigs did, and so turned and twisted the 
reports as to reflect credit to their side. And worst of all, 
thought Namora, they had been observed to smile and nod at 


5 New-Hampshire Gazette and Historical Chronicle, January 9, 1776. 

6 New Hampshire State Papers (Concord, 1867-1933), vm, 24ff. 

7 O. G. Hammond, Tories of New Hampshire in the War of the Revolu- 
tion (Concord, 1917), 15. 
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each other, when passing, as if they were conversing in some 
secret language. ; 

A sarcastic reply to Namora was “found in the hallway of 
the printing shop” and published in the next issue: 


Well done, Namora, you talk sence, you preach liberty, down- 
right, alamode liberty, by G-d! I must observe, however, that I 
was at first a good deal alarmed on discovering your design of 
abolishing looks and nods, those dear conveyors of our secret 
meaning. ...It is, indeed, no less alarming, that these damn’d 
Tories have the impudence to meet, speak, eat and drink together 
as other men do; yea, they have the effrontery, in open violation 
of the laws both of God and man, to cast at each other, as they 
pass, their significant looks and nods; intolerable! and still they 
go unnoticed by the committee; amazing! ...O, most shocking! 
What dreadful ills have not been done by nodding? I humbly 
think a significant look ought to be punished by a burning out of 
the optics, and a nod by severing off of the offender’s head from 
the unoffending body; this would be going justly and regularly 
to work . .. would be removing causes as the surest way to prevent 
effects.* 


However delightful this may seem to readers of a later period, 
it must have been anything but amusing to the Whigs of 
Portsmouth who first read it; and judging from the news 
items only a few months later, no one would then have dared 
to publish such an article. 

During the first week of 1777, three Tories escaped from 
the jail in Exeter, the Whigs of the section were aroused at 
the hint of a spy in their ranks who had aided the traitors 
to escape, and rewards were offered for their capture. Namora 
had been alarmed at nods and smiles and would have pre- 
vented the Tories from congregating in public places, but 
in an Exeter paper of January 14, 1777, appeared a letter 


8 Quoted in Tories of New Hampshire, 15-17. 
® New-Hampshire [State] Gazette, or, Exeter Circulating Morning Chron- 
icle, January 7, 1777- 
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signed by “An Enemy to Tories,” which contained a more 
drastic suggestion: 


To the Public. Is it not amazing, astonishing to every thinking 
mind at this Period, when nothing but Rapine and Murder can 
Satiate the Lust of those Infernal Devils sent among us by the 
Infamous Tyrant of Britain, that there can still be found a single 
Person who yet retains that odious name of a Tory, when they see 
(notwithstanding their much boasted loyalty) their wives and 
Daughters are not exempt from the Ravaging Cruelties of those 
Wretches. . . .1° 


The author then concludes with another tirade against the 
Loyalists, and admonitions that they should all be placed 
in boats, with provisions, and told that if they should ever 
step foot on the land of any one of the thirteen states, they 
would be shot. 

A month later, on the eighteenth of February, the Gazette 
carried an unsigned article which illustrates the growing 
suspicion and hatred among the various groups. This is par- 
ticularly interesting because it shows the contempt of the 
“staunch” Whigs for the “whifling” Whigs. It is entitled “A 
Whisper to the Folks Called Tories,” "' and suggests that since 
the latter have been allowed to remain only after giving their 
bonds that they would do nothing against the American 
cause, they had better be more careful about arousing the 
suspicion of their neighbors. It would seem best that they 
never leave their houses after dark, and that they should not 
congregate in the streets or other public places—in fact, that 
they should not be seen in groups anywhere. “Staunch” Whigs 
should leave them strictly alone, remembering that “the court 
has acquitted them on conditions.” Furthermore: 


10 New-Hampshire [State] Gazette, January 14, 1777. 

11 Hammond, Tories of New Hampshire, 18-19; “Whifling Whigs” evi- 
dently refers to that large body of Colonials who would take no definite stand 
on the Revolution, many of them fluctuating with the changing fortunes of 
the armies, others taking no interest whatever and remaining aloof from all 
partisanship. 
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It would also be proper that Whifling Whigs should be distin- 
guished, and assembled together, as their mixing with either of 
the above is taking an unfair Advantage, and consequently brings 
a Reflection on both Parties, as they must be considered by the 
Public a Species beneath the notice of either Class.’ 


In 1777 the war seemed closer to New Hampshire than it 
had since the days of Lexington and Concord and the siege 
of Boston, and as the war spirit increased, as men like John 
Langdon pledged their private fortunes to the cause, as old 
men and young boys in straggling groups and poorly drilled 
companies crossed the New Hampshire Grants to Bennington 
and Saratoga, it was only natural that the feeling against the 
Tories at home should become more intense. Moreover, it 
was only natural that Whig leaders should see in this increased 
hatred for the Loyalists a means of concentrating and per- 
haps strengthening the loyalty of their followers. On the 
thirty-first of May, Daniel Fowle, who had now resumed the 
direction of the New-Hampshire Gazette, recommended that 
all Tories should be “taken up, sent and kept under a Strong 
Guard (at their own expense, so far as their Estates will go), 
in some of the New Townships, there to continue during 
the War!” * 

It would be hard to establish as a fact that newspapers led 
the way to the Confiscation Act in New Hampshire, whereby 
the estates of all influential Loyalists were confiscated; it is 
quite possible that similar enactments by other states might 
have had the primary influence. Yet it is clear that Daniel 
Fowle’s paper editorially suggested this confiscation eighteen 
months before the state legislature took the legal action. The 
New-Hampshire Gazette of December 22, 1778, printed the 
terms of the Confiscation Act on its front page, the entire page 
as a single column."* 


12 Hammond, Tories of New Hampshire, 18-19. 

18 Hammond, Tories of New Hampshire, 18. 

14 New-Hampshire Gazette, or State Journal, and General Advertiser, 
December 22, 1778. 
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On June 14, 1777, Daniel Fowle printed an extract from 
a letter purported to have been received by a Portsmouth 
resident from “Mount Independence,” containing the first 
public accusation, in New Hampshire, of the common charge 
that the Tories were attempting to spread contagious diseases 
among the patriots.’® ““The greatest enemies we have to fear,” 
ran this letter, “are some c[urse]d Tories, who are endeavoring 
to spread the Small-pox in the Camp; but as there is the great- 
est care taken to prevent it, believe they will not succeed in 
their hfelli}sh designs... .” 1 

Judging from the lack of attention given to local Tories 
after the Confiscation Act, the Whig leaders felt more secure, 
for with two exceptions all Tory items printed were taken 
from the newspapers of other states. Bell, in his History of 
Exeter, speaks of a poem which a local poet wrote for the 
New-Hampshire Gazette after Arnold’s Virginia Campaign, 
part of which was “more remarkable for...force than for 
poetical grace”’:?" 


Oh Benedict, thy name recorded shall stand 

On shame’s black roll and stink through all the land, 
In memory fixed so deep that time in vain 

Shall strive to wipe those records from the brain. 


As the war drew to a close, Tories began drifting back to 
their former homes. A Portsmouth item in the summer of 
1783 illustrates the reception which the first arrivals received, 
and was no doubt meant as a warning for others who might 
contemplate a similar return:" 


15 Major Hammond, Director of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 
asserts that there are many examples of a similar charge against the Tories 
in New Hampshire, but that he has been unable to find a single piece of 
supporting evidence. 

16 Freeman’s Journal, or New-Hampshire Gazette, June 14, 1777. 

17 Charles H. Bell, History of the Town of Exeter, New Hampshire (Exeter, 
1888), 303. 

18 The New-Hampshire Gazette & General Advertiser, June 28, 1783. 
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Last week one Stinson, a refugee from this State, and who has 
had the effrontery to return, in hopes of partaking, with us, the 
sweets of that liberty which they have so perfidiously labored to 
destroy, was apprehended by order of justice, and committed to 
Exeter Gaol, for transportation. 

As also, a John Yeaton, formerly of this town, who has been a 
privateering or plundering (his own counirymen) the supporters 
of our dear bought freedom, who have been so unfortunate as to 
fall into his hands during the late war. 


Thus the feeling of suspicion and hatred for the Tories, 
which in New Hampshire was rather late in gaining force 
and probably was not at its height before 1777 or 1778, was 
still in existence in 1783. But in order to have a complete pic- 
ture of the attitude of the New Hampshire press toward the 
Loyalists we must make note of similar extracts from other 
papers which the New Hampshire editors saw fit to reprint. 

In the New-Hampshire Gazette of December 12, 1775, there 
was an extract from a New York paper of November 25 which 
may possibly have been intended as a warning of what would 
happen to obnoxious Tories, but which was more probably 
included, in view of the conservatism of Portsmouth during 
the first year of the war, because the editor thought it would 
interest his readers. This article describes the sacking of the 
“House of Mr. James Rivington, Printer,” by a group of 
“Light Horse” from Connecticut, in the process of which his 
press was destroyed and his type carried away.” 

A year and a half later occur other reprints which leave no 
doubt of the growing hatred for the Tories, items conceivably 
meant as warnings both as to the probable end of Tories who 
remained, and of the inhospitable welcome which would 
greet those Tories who fled. From a Boston paper of May 22 
the editor of the State Journal chose the following: 


19 New-Hampshire Gazette & Historical Chronicle, December 12, 1775. 
20 The State Journal or, The New-Hampshire Gazette, and Tuesday’s Lib- 
erty Advertiser, May 27, 1777- 
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We have the pleasure to inform our Readers, that the Honor- 
able Major General Gates sent a small Party of his Troops to dis- 
perse a large body of those troublesome Vermins, called Tories . . . 
when a Skirmish ensured [sic], in which the abject Wretches (the 
Tories) had 6 killed, many wounded and upwards of 50 taken 
Prisoners; several of whose Necks very soon after made Buttons 
for a Halter; and it is expected, and most earnestly hoped, many 
more will share the same Fate speedily to prevent further Mis- 
chief.24 


A second reprint, found in Robert Fowle’s paper a month 
later, is entitled “A Report from Halifax” and would seem 
to have been written with the idea of persuading prospective 
refugees that their reception at that place where so many other 
Loyalists had settled would be as frigid as was their treatment 
by the Whigs at home: 


A Report from Halifax That the run-a-way Tory Wretches, 
from this Place, are treated with the greatest Contempt, by a 
larger part of the Inhabitants; and that those troublesome Vermin 
are continually bellowing against the Cause of these United States, 
and propagating daily the most infamous Falshoods. . . .2? 


The Connecticut papers seem to have frequently taken the 
lead in anti-Tory propaganda. On September 27, 1777, Daniel 
Fowle copied a news item from the Hartford paper of the 
fifteenth which told of the capture near Poughkeepsie of a 
group of seven Tories who had been burning the houses of 
Whigs and intimidating families living in thinly settled 
regions. When taken, they were all dressed and painted like 
Indian braves, but after the capture it was discovered that 
five of them were women, three of them being a mother and 
two daughters: 


Thus doth the infernal designs and proceedings of the Court of 
Great Britain assimilate to their own character, all those who 


21 Italics are the present writer's. 
22 The State Journal, June 24, 1777. 
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espouse their cause, not only seducing them to become base treach- 
erous thieves, robbers, murderers, &c. but divesting them of hu- 


manity, and ... [converting] them to savages and perfect devils 
in human shape.** 


From a New York newspaper of December 24, 1783, Daniel 
Fowle reprinted an article which, regardless of its truth or 
falsehood, illustrates the hatred and fear which the printers 
of the Middle Colonies felt for the Tory editors of New York 
City. According to this news item, Rivington, the editor of 
the Royal Gazette, had been allowing a poor man to sell his 
papers in the streets of the city. It was the only means of sup- 
porting his family which the poor man had, but when he ven- 
tured to “cry some rebel papers” through the streets, Riving- 
ton had taken away his former privilege of selling the Royal 
Gazette. However, the article concluded, friends of the patriot 
cause could take heart—it was rumored that the state legisla- 
ture was going to take action, and “We are also told, that a 
number of whigs from the rebel country, mean very shortly 
to handle a brother typographer ‘without mittens.’ ” 

A month and a half later, readers of the New-Hampshire 
Gazette were regaled with the sad story of a Tory who since 
the close of the war had returned to his home in Connecticut, 
but shortly thereafter had hanged himself. His old friends 
had not been very cordial, and he had “preferred a warm 
climate to the cold rigions [sic] of Nova-Scotia.” * 


It is not to be wondered at that in a contest in which the 


23 Freeman's Journal, or New-Hampshire Gazette, September 27, 1777. 

24 New-Hampshire Gazette & General Advertiser, January 3, 1784. 

25 New-Hampshire Gazette & General Advertiser, February 21, 1784; see 
also May 8, 1784, for indication of a changing sentiment, at least in some 
quarters, toward the Loyalists. This last mentioned item speaks of the New 
York mobs which are molesting Tories who remained in the city during the 
war. It says that people should remember that the war is over, and the rights 
of the Loyalists are guaranteed by treaty. “It is inhuman,” continues this New 
Hampshire paper, “it is cowardly to trample on a conquered foe. A Hero is 
content with victory—dastards only plunge a knife in the breast of a pris- 
oner....” 





——_—— 
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people were so bitterly divided, and each element of the native 
population regarded its opponents as traitors, there should 
have been many examples of extreme cruelty toward both 
soldiers and non-combatants. It is also perfectly natural, in 
the light of twentieth-century methods of propaganda, that 
the Whig press should exaggerate the cruelty of the enemy, 
and minimize or totally ignore such conduct on the part of the 
patriots. A study of the Loyalist press indicates the use of 
these same tactics in its campaign against the Whigs. The 
strange thing is that historians should have neglected the 
importance of this propaganda as a powerful weapon in 
solidifying Whig sentiment. 

Within the memory of most adults there has been an exam- 
ple of the decisive influence of such newspaper propaganda 
in changing the sentiment of a nation and in forcing a horri- 
fied country into a war to end such inhuman acts as only 
“beasts” and “Huns” could perpetrate. In the light of that 
experience we cannot fail to perceive the possible influence on 
New Hampshire Whigs of the examples of British cruelty 
which they read in their newspapers. 

In the spring of 1777, Robert Fowle printed in his paper a 
Boston dispatch occupying nearly two columns which told 
of the great cruelties inflicted upon American prisoners by 
their British captors, while the prisoners taken by the Coloni- 
als were always treated most humanely.2* Two months later 
the same editor gave prominence to the report of ““The Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the Conduct of the Enemy,” 
the results of whose investigation are perfectly predictable 
after reading the first paragraph of their report, in which the 
committee states: 


That in every place where the Enemy has been, there are com- 
plaints of oppression, Injury and Insult, suffered by the Inhabi- 
tants, from Officers, Soldiers, and Americans disaffected to their 
country’s Cause ... they determined to divide the Object of their 


26 The State Journal or, New-Hampshire Gazette, etc., March 14, 1777. 
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Inquiry into Four Parts. First, the wanton and oppressive Devas- 
tation of the Country, and destruction of Property. Second, the 
inhuman treatment of those who were so unhappy as to become 
Prisoners. Third, the savage Butchery of many who had submit- 
ted, or were incapable of resistance. Fourth, the Lust and Brutal- 
ity of the Soldiers in abusing Women. They will, therefore, now 
briefly state what they found to be the Truth upon each of these 
heads Separately, and subjoin to the whole Affidavits and other 
Evidence to support their Assertions.** 


The importance of this report in a consideration of Revolu- 
tionary propaganda in New Hampshire is not its accuracy 
or inaccuracy, but rather the effect which it must have had 
upon the readers of Robert Fowle’s paper. 

Six months or so later Daniel Fowle reprinted an extract 
from a Providence paper in which “British savages” were 
reported becoming “more savage than their brethren of the 
wilderness.” ** For example, they had even begun digging up 
graves in the cemeteries to rob the bodies of the vestments. 
The same issue contained a short extract from a letter of 
a New Hampshire soldier in the army which reported that 
wherever Howe went he plundered the countryside, Whig 
and Tory alike. In the spring of 1780, Daniel Fowle was print- 
ing, in installments, ““The Narrative of Col. Ethan Allen’s 
Captivity &c &c.” One short extract will serve as an example 
of the type of Anti-British sentiment frequently found there- 
in: “I wished at that time my countrymen knew as well as I 
did what a murdering and cruel enemy they had to deal with; 
but experience has since taught this country, what they are 
to expect at the hands of Britons when in their power.” ” 

As the scene of war shifted primarily to the South, and as 
New Hampshire contact with the enemy became less fre- 


27 The State Journal, May 27, 1777. The italics are the writer’s. 
28 Freeman’s Journal, January 20, 1778. 


29 New-Hampshire Gazette or, State Journal & General Advertiser, May 13, 


1780. 
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quent, there was a decided diminution in the number of 
articles dealing with British cruelty which appeared in the 
newspapers. Yet an occasional extract is found, such as the 
following: 


Fishkill, May 17. A party of ours under Colonel Green were 
surprised by the enemy about sunrise. Major Flagg was murdered 
in his bed; the colonel badly wounded. They attempted to carry 
him off, but finding he could not march so fast as their fears 
obliged them, they inhumanly murdered him. Blush, Britain, at 
the horrid relation.** 


The files of New Hampshire newspapers during the war 
years reveal numerous examples of the accusation that Tories 
and British suppressed information favorable to the American 
cause and gave out false information in regard to their vic- 
tories and strength. If this were true it would only have been 
natural and thoroughly typical of the intelligence service of 
all modern armies in time of war. Yet by these frequent accu- 
sations the Whig newspapers were weakening the influence 
which British news might have had on those “middle-of-the- 
roaders” whose sentiments were apt to be with the winning 
side. Daniel Fowle, in the summer of 1777, reprinted an 
extract from a Providence paper which is an excellent exam- 
ple of this type of charge against the enemy: 


PROVIDENCE, July 19. 

We learn from Rhode Island, that some of the Inhabitants have 
been Persecuted and Imprisoned, for relating Intelligence fav- 
ourable to the American States, particularly one Person, who men- 
tioned the Certainty of a War between France and Great Britain. 
This Mode has probably been adopted with a View to serve their 
Cause, by keeping the Soldiers in Ignorance; the boldest of our 
Enemies, and even the Newport Tories, must however lop their 


30 Privateering and the danger of a possible attack on either the seacoast 
or the northern frontier were always present. 

31 New-Hampshire Gazette, Exeter edition, May 28, 1781, quoted in Bell, 
History of Exeter, 303. 
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Ears, on being made acquainted with How’s late disgraceful Re- 
treat from New Jersey, at a Time when they vainly hoped he was 
in his full Career to Close [page torn; possibly “the war.’’}*? 


In a statement by Robert Luist Fowle—he who was later 
misrepresented as a Tory—made at the beginning of the year 
1777, appear further indications of the fact that the Tories 
frequently had information before the Whigs, and that at 
least in the opinion of the latter the Loyalists distorted the 
news to aid their cause. Fowle announced in his paper that 
arrangements had been completed for a Post-Rider to come 
from Providence to Exeter, by way of Boston, once a week, 
by which means they would “have News from other Author- 
ity, then a parcel of wicked traveling Tories, who always have 
first Intelligence.” * 

Perhaps the most interesting example of this apparently 
systematic attempt to belittle all news from Tory or British 
sources was another statement in Fowle’s newspaper: 


To the Tortgs. 
Wanted for his Majesty's Service, as an Assistant to his Excellency 
General Howe and Hugh Gaine, Printers and Publishers of the 
New-York Gazette, a GENTLEMAN who can Lie with INGENUITY— 
Enquire of Peter Numbskull, Composer and Collector of Lies for 
their Excellencies at New-York. 

N.B. A good Hand will receive the honour of Knighthood.** 


This is an example of satirical writing aimed to create the 
impression that the news printed in the New-York Gazette 
was always of questionable accuracy—and it furnishes us with 
further evidence that the Tory press was effective enough to 
be feared, for after all, one does not have to pour invective 
on a helpless foe. 


82 Freeman’s Journal, June 14, 1777- 

83 New-Hampshire [State] Gazette, or, Exeter Circulating Morning Chron- 
icle, January 14, 1777- 

34 The State Journal or, New-Hampshire Gazette, and Tuesday’s Liberty 
Advertiser, June 24, 1777- 
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Throughout nearly all the war-time newspapers examined 
in the preparation of this paper, there is a decided tendency 
to play up the strength of the Colonial army, and often after 
a reverse there is an effort to bolster the morale which might 
have been weakened as a result of the loss. An instance of 
both of these types of propaganda, used during a single cam- 
paign, is to be found in the dispatches concerning Ticonde- 
roga in the spring of 1777. The strength and preparedness 
of the Colonial defense is repeatedly mentioned during the 
spring and early summer.* The sentiment that the “Post 
could never be carried without the loss of much Blood,” ** 
is sometimes expressed and as often implied. Then, following 
the fall of the fort, we find a long letter from Marcus Brutus 
denouncing the surrender and calling upon all patriots to 
avenge the loss of prestige.*” This letter closes with the expres- 
sion, “Let us take for our motto, ‘Cursed be he that keepeth 
back his sword from blood.’”’ 

Earlier in that spring an Exeter paper had carried a long 
poem entitled “The Fiery Devil.” Presumably of local author- 
ship, it denounced Great Britain in aggressive tones, closing 
with the lines, 


We'll front the haughty Tyrant Foe, 
And let all Hew and Albion know, 
Columba [sic] will be free.** 


The story of the sufferings and privations of Washington’s 
army at Valley Forge, together with its extreme vulnerable- 
ness at that time, is known to every American school child, 
yet that such knowledge was withheld from the rank and file 
of New Hampshire citizens of that period is indicated by the 
following extremely untruthful account of the condition of 


35 The State Journal, May 27 and June 24, 1777. 
36 The State Journal, May 27, 1777- 

87 Freeman’s Journal, July 26, 1777. 

38 The State Journal, March 11, 1777. 
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the Colonial army which appeared in Daniel Fowle’s paper 
during the winter of 1778: 


Norwich, January 5 

The situation of our army, by the latest intelligence, was good. 
Almost all had got into quarters, between Reading and German- 
town; The troops (Notwithstanding their hard fare) were healthy 
and in noble spirits. Accounts varied with respect to number, 
but generally thought it consisted of not far from 20,000.** 


New Hampshire newspapers attempted to bolster Colonial 
morale not only through exaggeration of the strength of 
Whig forces but also by ridiculing the leaders of the opposi- 
tion. A single issue of Robert Fowle’s Exeter paper furnishes 
two excellent examples of this attempt on the part of Whig 
editors to strengthen the American spirit by belittling the 
officers of Britain’s army. A long skit copied from a Pennsyl- 
vania paper has as its principal characters General Howe, his 
staff, and certain prominent Tories. The general effect of 
the skit is to leave the reader with an impression of these 
individuals as drunkards and cowards, and as the possessors 
of no admirable qualities whatsoever. 

The same paper contains an interesting letter addressed 
to General Howe—what we of this day would call an “open 
letter”: 


To General Howe. 

If with thirty thousand men you conquered two towns and one 
village in one year, how many years will it be before you will be 
able to conquer and occupy all the towns and villages on the 
Continent of America? 

It is encumbent upon your Excellency to answer this question 
immediately, in order that the few recruits whom you have en- 
listed by your last proclamation, in which you offered them the 
forfeited property of the Whigs, may know exactly how many 


39 Freeman’s Journal, January 20, 1778. 
40 The State Journal, June 24, 1777. 
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hundred years they must wait before you eject the Whigs, and 
give them the peaceable possession of their estates. O fie, Sir Wil- 
liam—fie for shame! Such proclamations become a General at 
the head of a powerful and victorious army, and a whole country 
almost prostrate at his feet, & not the poor contemptible Cu1er 
of a vanished, block-headed, half starved, half naked, half rotten, 
half paid mongrel banditti, composed of the sweepings of the 
jails of Britain, Ireland, Germany, and America. O fie, Sir Wil- 
liam, blush, blush for your proclamation! 

Carleton, Burgoyne, Howe, 

Bow—Wow—Wow! 

A Tar. 


The situation in New Hampshire should not obscure the 
fact that the Loyalists, too, had their press and means of propa- 
ganda. There were a number of Tory news sheets published 
at various times between 1775 and 1783, in Boston, Newport, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. Even the Whig 
newspapers varied in the degree of their hostility to the enemy. 
That unanimity of the press throughout all of the colonies 
which had been accomplished at the time of the Stamp Act 
controversy“! was never again achieved. Yet in certain indi- 
vidual states the newspapers were all controlled by Whigs, 
and this study is devoted to one of those states. 

It must be admitted that there is no possible way to measure 
the effect which Whig newspaper propaganda had upon the 
people of New Hampshire who read it. Nevertheless, in view 
of their wholehearted support of the patriot cause, it seems 
apparent that the Fowles—Daniel and his two nephews, Rob- 
ert Luist and Zachariah—Benjamin Dearborn, Alden Spoon- 
er, and Robert Gerrish all occupied prominent places among 
the leaders of the State during the Revolution. One might 
even add that the importance of these men varies almost 
inversely with the attention which has been given them by 
historians. 


41 A. M. Schlesinger, “The Colonial Newspapers and the Stamp Act,” 
New England Quarterly, vm (March, 1935), 63-84. 











EMERSON’S PROBLEM OF VOCATION 
A NOTE ON “THE AMERICAN SGHOLAR” 


HENRY NASH SMITH 


I 


MONG the many fine perceptions of Henry James’s essay 
on Emerson in the Partial Portraits is his allusion to the 
period of “movement, experiment and selection . . . of effort 
too and painful probation” through which Emerson had to 
pass before he could discover his true vocation as artist and 
thinker.’ James, with his instinct for subjective values, saw 
clearly enough that Emerson’s withdrawal from the ministry 
was less significant than the years of inner quest and adven- 
ture which followed. The plot was given: the hero was des- 
tined in the end to attain a luminous poise, “the equanimity 
of a result,” * with great power to nourish his disciples. Yet 
the heart of the drama was not its beginning or its end, but 
the perplexed motives of the rising action. Sympathizing with 
a fellowcraftsman, James offered a technical statement of the 
problem: “Emerson had his message, but he was a good while 
looking for his form.”* Yet this seems at once too purely 
esthetic and too simple a way of explaining what happened; 
it suggests that the message was fully developed at the outset, 
and fails to allow for the all-important interaction between 
half-formed intuition and increasingly adequate expression. 
If Emerson’s message was eventually (to use a telegraphic 
abbreviation) self-reliance, it gained clarity and force only by 
virtue of the inner struggle preceding its utterance. The prob- 
lem was very much more than stylistic; it was so nearly central 
in his early development that it calls for fuller exploration. 
Emerson’s effort to work out a satisfactory relation to society 
had two principal phases centering in two problems posed for 
~~ t Partial Portraits (London and New York, 1888), 6. 


2 Partial Portraits, 5. 
3 Partial Portraits, 6. 
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him successively by the declining Puritan tradition in which 
he had been reared and by the new industrial society which 
was rapidly taking shape about him during his young man- 
hood. As an undergraduate he had accepted the conventional 
assumption that young men of unusual gifts should be dedi- 
cated to the ministry. This choice, made for him (as he later, 
perhaps unjustly, implied) “against his inclination,” or, to 
speak more accurately, made by him “before he was acquaint- 
ed with the character of his own mind,” * was the first serious 
obstacle he encountered in his effort to find his true vocation. 
But after he had abandoned the ministry he still had to come 
to terms with that astonishing Massachusetts of the 1830's 
whose Calvinistic soil had nourished Romantic and humani- 
tarian seed to yield such an unprecedented harvest of reform- 
ers and improvers and plain cranks. Militant humanitarian- 
ism, closely related to the rapid urbanization and industrial- 
ization of eastern Massachusetts, replaced the clerical tradition 
as the most alarming threat of the outer world to impose 
restraint upon Emerson’s career of self-realization. His earlier 
struggle had been against the established order; now, ironi- 
cally, his most formidable adversaries were men even more 
hostile to the established order than he.® They, or the ethical 
ideal they represented, gave him little peace until he could 
make it plain to everyone, including himself, that even in 


4 Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., editor, Young Emerson Speaks: Unpub- 
lished Discourses on Many Subjects by Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1938), 
251. The passage containing these words has been scratched out in the manu- 
script of a sermon delivered February 5, 1832—some four months before 
Emerson decided to resign his pastorate. 

5 An illustration is the meeting with George and Sophia Ripley, Margaret 
Fuller, and Bronson Alcott in October of 1840 to discuss the “Social Plans” 
for Brook Farm, described in Journals, edited by E. W. Emerson and W. E. 
Forbes (Boston, 1909-1914), V. 473-474- This entry contains the famous passage 
about the hen-coop and the siege of Babylon. On September 26, Emerson had 
written a passage later incorporated in “Man the Reformer” (ibid., v, 466), and 
two days after the meeting occurs another entry used in the same essay (ibid., v, 
480). The meeting also yielded reflections for “Self-Reliance” aibid., v, 477). 
John T. Flanagan has documented Emerson’s coolness toward various schemes 
of reform in “Emerson and Communism.” New England Quarterly, x (1937), 
243-261. 
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dissent he could belong to no man’s party but his own. A 
further complication was the difficulty of justifying an artist's 
apparent idleness in a strenuous society unaccustomed to 
behold Man Thinking outside the pulpit or the college class- 
room.*® 

As was always his practice, Emerson set down his medita- 
tions concerning both phases of his inner struggle. His effort 
to throw off the clerical convention, for instance, underlies 
an early sermon, recently published, which his editor calls 
“Find Your Calling.” * The later struggle with the humani- 
tarian ideal finds expression in the Journals and in several 
of the public discourses and essays. But the clearest single 
statement of all the issues as Emerson saw them is contained 
in the “Lecture on the Times,” delivered in December of 
1841.* Here, in dramatic form, appear the two phases of the 
problem of vocation as he had faced it during the previous 
decade. The first phase, related to the crisis of ten years 
before, when he had decided to withdraw from the ministry, 
appears in the address as a tension between the Party of the 
Past and that of the Future. It is the eternal conflict between 
“the dissenter, the theorist, the aspirant” and the established 
order of things: the ground-pattern of Transcendentalism, 
springing as the movement did from the whole Puritan past 
of New England, yet violently protesting against the society 
in which it grew. But the conflict between the Past and the 
Future, the World and the Newness, yields place almost at 
once to a debate between two groups within the party of the 
Future: the Actors, easily recognizable as the humanitarians 
of Emerson’s day, who favor direct, tangible reforms in the 
structure of society; and the Students, who are likewise hostile 
to the Past, but who are withheld from action by a Romantic 


6 Cooper, in Notions of the Americans... (1828), had pointed out that 
the people of the United States had been too fully absorbed in securing the 
necessaries of everyday life to support a class of “learned idlers” (1, 124-125). 

7 McGiffert, 250. 

8 Nature, Addresses, and Lectures (revised edition, Boston, 1883), 245-276. 
276. 
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perplexity and ennui, a perception that their faculties are 
superior to any concrete task lying before them. In spite of 
Emerson’s ironic realization that neither attitude represents 
the whole truth, he is obviously on the side of the Future 
against the Past, and of the Student against the Actor. 

It does not take much reading between the lines to find in 
this address a condensed chapter of Emerson’s autobiography, 
an imaginative statement of dominant issues in his ethical 
development. Expanded by reference to his other early writ- 
ings, the symbolic shorthand can be interpreted as a gloss on 
Emerson’s complex attitude toward humanitarianism, and 
even—if one reads quite closely—on that ultimate idiosyncrasy 
which the doctrine of self-reliance so cryptically expresses. 


II 

The decision to withdraw from the ministry in 1832 has 
been recognized as a significant event in the history of Tran- 
scendentalism. ““The mind of the young preacher,” says Emer- 
son’s most recent editor, “was the stage on which struggled 
for supremacy two theories of the universe. ... His decision 
to abandon the profession of the ministry was his vote in 
favor of the new age.” ® Certainly a profound change in out- 
look was necessary before the descendant of generations of 
ministers could deliberately reject a vocation representing 
the noblest aspirations of the past in order to embark upon 
a quest for a new and higher calling that could not even be 
said to exist. But it would be unwise to conclude that Emer- 
son’s action was made inevitable by the logic of Transcen- 
dentalism. The doctrinal issue concerning the Lord’s Supper 
was not fundamental, for he later declined a call from the 
congregation at New Bedford which, influenced by Hicksite 
Quakers, had accepted a view of the rite similar to his.’° And 


9 McGiffert, 240. 
10 McGiffert, 255. 
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Theodore Parker was to demonstrate even ten years later 
that an apostle of the Newness in its fully developed form 
might throw off the mild yoke of Unitarianism, yet continue 
pastoral functions at full blast. In fact, two contrasting the- 
ories of vocation could be derived from the Unitarian asser- 
tion of man’s divinity. The most obvious development of the 
new faith led to an energetic humanitarianism and thus into 
the many vital or quaint proposals for reform characteristic 
of the thirties and forties. This was the vocation of the Tran- 
scendentalist as Actor, admirably illustrated by Parker. But 
on the other hand the exploration of the infinity within 
might lead far away from society to the highly individualistic 
and passive cult of self-reliance. This was the vocation of the 
Transcendentalist as Student, represented by Emerson and, 
with an even more uncompromising rigor, by Thoreau. 
The intellectual forces impelling Emerson toward con- 
templation instead of action were quite various. Very early 
he expressed a Deistic confidence that “the everlasting prog- 
ress of the universe” needs no tinkering from human hands, 
and certainly does not “hang upon the bye-laws of a Mission- 
ary Society or a Sunday School.” "' Later he developed the 
Neoplatonic argument that “facts and persons are grown 
unreal and phantastic by reason of the vice in them,” so that 
the philosopher sacrifices his dignity in confronting evil on 
the phenomenal level.’? Even more important was the belief, 
confirmed by the major voices of the Christian tradition, 
that no changes of outward circumstances can bring about 
“mental and moral improvement.” * One must also take into 
account Emerson’s temperamental dislike of association in 
any form. As R. M. Gay has pointed out, what Emerson object- 
ed to in Brook Farm was not communism but organization." 
“At the name of a society,” he wrote in 1840—significantly, to 





11 Journals, u (1828), 240-241. 
12 Ibid., v (1840), 405. See also ibid., m (1834), 355; Nature, Addresses, and 
Lectures (1841), 219. 
13 Nature, Addresses, and Lectures (1841), 267. 
14 Emerson: A Study of the Poet as Seer (New York, 1928), 142. 
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Margaret Fuller—‘all my repulsions play, all my quills rise 
and sharpen.” * Yet action, in the specific environment of 
time and place, almost inevitably meant for Emerson “move- 
ments,” participation in the work of what would now be 
called “pressure groups,” while contemplation seemed pos- 
sible only through a complete withdrawal from the busy 
life of the community. Reform, like religion, was inherently 
institutional. Emerson was committed to the aims of both, 
but the same lack of the talent for coéperation and social 
living which unfitted him for the pastorate’* made him chary 
of joining the new secular church Of the philanthropists. 
One wonders, too, whether the precarious state of his health 
was not an important influence leading him to avoid the 
strenuous career of a reformer. 

But the most interesting influence upon Emerson's cult of 
solitude and contemplation, and thus upon the doctrine of 
self-reliance, was English Romanticism. The Romantic cult 
of nature tended to ignore society altogether by placing the 
intuitive genius alone in the cosmos as Nature’s Priest; and 
the Wordsworthian anti-urban primitivism, touching Emer- 
son just when Boston was growing in population from 43,000 
in 1820 to 100,000 in 1842, neatly coincided with the other 
forces that were leading him to the bucolic setting of Concord. 

All these conflicting impulses, and many others, were in- 
volved in Emerson’s problem of Action versus Contempla- 
tion. The issue was thoroughly real for him. “Elusive, irreduc- 
ible, merely gustatory,” '* and in a paradoxical sense even 
irresponsible, he was very reluctant to take up his trumpet 
and his pitcher with the other warriors of New England. 
Yet he could not easily escape from the sense of social respon- 
sibility that was important in his Puritan heritage, and he 
was hampered in his desire to reject both the clerical and the 


15 Quoted by Gay from James Eliot Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Boston, 1887), 11, 434- 

16 McGiffert, xii. 

17 Partial Portraits, 25. 
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humanitarian conventions by the lack of a clearly defined 
ethical ideal to which he could turn. He had indeed aban- 
doned a material profession, despairing no doubt of finding 
his true and unique vocation in a society which was not 
“fertile in variations”; but if the society was simple it was 
highly responsible, and Emerson could hardly avoid meeting 
the moral issue involved in the problem of vocation. If he 
found no profession already formed for him, he must create 
one for himself, even if only as an ideal; and the ideal must 
not only be defensible before the world, but also represent 
adequately all the forces of tradition, temperament, and lit- 
erary contagion that were at work in him. Given such varied 
and conflicting stimuli, the task was to devise a response that 
would sacrifice as few as possible of the valid impulses. The 
test of any proposed response as an acceptable ideal of vocation 
was the extent to which, in Emerson’s words, it could bring 
every power of his mind into freedom and action.” 

This was the situation which gave rise, in the decade fol- 
lowing Emerson’s withdrawal from the ministry, to the vari- 
ous hero-types which appear in the Journals and the published 
addresses. The best-known of these is of course the Scholar. 
But during the thirties Emerson created, tested, and aban- 
doned a whole company of these somewhat ghostly charac- 
ters, such as the Man of Genius, the Seer, the Contemplative 
Man, the Student, the Transcendentalist.” The terms are to 





18 Partial Portraits, 7. 

19 McGiffert, 166. 

20 Some of the more important terms in this class are: the contemplative 
man (Journals, m1 (1834), 349); the man of genius (ibid., 1v (1836), 131; Vv 
(1840), 443); the scholar (ibid., 1v (1836), 6); the torch-bearer (ibid., v (1838), 
82); the seer (Nature, Addresses, and Lectures (1841), 230); the saint (ibid., 
223); the dissenter (ibid., 255); the aspirant (idem); the radical (ibid., 301); 
the spiritualist (ibid., 271); the idealist (Journals, v1 (1841), 65); the Tran- 
scendentalist (Nature, Addresses, and Lectures (1842), 317); and the hero (ibid., 
337)- Henry James says, somewhat hastily, that Emerson means by the Scholar 
“simply the cultivated man, the man who has had a liberal education (Partial 
Portraits, 20). But the real complexity of the term’s denotation is well indi- 
cated by James's very discerning statement that Thoreau “took upon himself 
to be, in the concrete, the sort of person that Emerson’s ‘scholar’ was in the 
abstract” (Page 24). This endeavor involved, among other things, non-payment 
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some extent interchangeable; they fix points on the circum- 
ference of a circle at whose center is an undefined conception, 
the final cause of the others. All the characters are in some 
sense Emerson, and all of them are what Emerson strove 
toward as an ethical ideal; they resemble the hypotheses of a 
scientist which are continually being subjected to experimen- 
tal verification and revision in the laboratory. Some of the 
fictions, in addition, seem intended as generic representations 
of recurrent types in the fermenting New England that Emer- 
son knew; and occasionally the terms seem to become ironic 
designations for eccentricities which he wishes to avoid.”" 
In fact, since the possible degrees of dramatic disengagement 
(or ‘plasticity’ in the Aristotelean sense) are almost infinite, 
each occurrence of these terms presents a fresh problem. One 
seems to be studying a collection of embryos that might have 
developed eventually into characters of fiction, save for the fact 
that Emerson did not have a truly dramatic imagination. The 
phenomenon resembles that quality in Wordsworth which 
Coleridge called “ventriloquism.” *? The Scholar is the hero 
of Emerson’s unwritten Prelude, and belongs with all the 
Werthers and the Childe Harolds and the Teufelsdréckhs of 
the period. It will be readily understood that essays and ad- 
dresses in which characters of this sort appear should be re- 
garded as rudimentary narratives rather than as structures 
of discursive reasoning. Their form is that of the plot, not 
the syllogism, their force not demonstrative but dramatic. 


of taxes, refusal to wear a necktie, and the preparation of one’s own food: 
items in a program which, while one may agree with James that it is “not 
of the essence,” requires more explanation than the mere endeavor to act 
like a man with a liberal education. The term Scholar, with its charming 
connotation of rustic awe before a man with a tincture of books which James 
so deftly fixes upon, is in Emerson’s use sometimes made to serve other and 
quite surprising purposes. 

21 James points out that when Emerson was bored by the literalness and 
eccentricity of people like Thoreau and Alcott, he could declare himself 
“guiltless” of the transcendental doctrine (Partial Portraits, 25). 

22 Biographia Literaria, J. Shawcross, editor (Oxford, 1907), 1, 109. 
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Ill 


The corpus of Emerson’s work that shows his concern with 
the problem of vocation is extensive. In addition to one or 
two early sermons and many entries in the Journals during 
the thirties, it includes ““The American Scholar” and the four 
important lectures on “The Times” delivered in the winter 
of 1841-1842, as well as two later addresses on “The Man 
of Letters” and “The Scholar.” As a rule, one can detect in 
Emerson’s writing on the subject an original tension or con- 
flict of impulses arising from his inability to satisfy simul- 
taneously the conventions of his youth, the demands of the 
humanitarians, his own temperamental inclination, and the 
ethical ideals of English Romanticism. Emerson the artist 
repeatedly responds to these mingled stimuli by projecting 
various imaginative forms of the contemplative ideal. As a 
result, the symbols have a curiously mixed character. The 
Scholar is the Genius, but is also a lineal descendant of the 
New England clergyman.” For a decade Emerson was unable 
either to merge the two ideals successfully, or to abandon one 
in favor of the other. 

On occasion he tried to resolve the tension by the desperate 
procedure of equating the opposites—in “Man the Reformer” 
(1841), for instance, redefining reform as love with the dec- 
laration that “one day all men will be lovers; and every calam- 
ity will be dissolved in the universal sunshine.” * But such 
an evasive solution could not satisfy him for long, and as a 
rule he recognized that a choice was necessary, that the alter- 
natives before him were not identical, that something must be 
given up. It is this inner debate which explains the peculiar 
vehemence with which Emerson insisted upon poise and pro- 
claimed the doctrine of self-reliance. Only by envisaging the 
Actor can one understand the strongly apologetic basis of 
Emerson’s conception of the Scholar. 

23 Emerson makes the clerical lineage of the Scholar quite explicit in 


Journals, v (1839), 337; and Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 95. 
24 Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 242. 
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One of the earliest phases of Emerson’s concern with voca- 
tion may be observed in the notion of ‘character’ which ap- 
pears in the Journals in 1828. Character stands at first for a 
confident acquiescence in God's perfect governance of the 
universe. From another point of view character is inter- 
preted as global integrity, self-sufficiency, self-reliance result- 
ing from the soul’s “absolute command of its desires,” with 
a corresponding loss of solicitude concerning what other men 
do. The idea lends itself, again, to a Neoplatonic declara- 
tion of the unreality of all action, concerned as it necessarily 
is with the realm of mere phenomena and of evil.” Yet char- 
acter can also become—very significantly—the equivalent of 
lawless, irrational genius, a synonym of the German’s “Dai- 
monisches” ; ** and so desperate is Emerson’s concern to defend 
his ideal of passivity against “carpenters, masons, and mer- 
chants” who “pounce on him” for his supposed idleness” 
that he can resort to an almost physiological determinism, 
maintaining that God “has given to each his calling in his 
ruling love, . . . has adapted the brain and the body of men to 
the work that is to be done in the world.” If some men “have 
a contemplative turn, and voluntarily seek solitude and con- 
verse with themselves,” in God’s name, he exclaims with 
surprising heat, let them alone!® 

The famous address on “The American Scholar” is in large 
part but a summary of these and other ideas that had been 
recurring in the Journals for a decade.* Character is recog- 


25 Journals, m (1828), 240-241. 

26 Journals, 1 (1832), 527-528. 

27 Journals, v (1840), 405. This idea is associated with both the Scholar 
and the problem of reform in “Man the Reformer” (Nature, Addresses, and 
Lectures, 219). 

28 Journals, tv (1837), 224. 

29 Journals, 1v (1836), 6~7. 

30 Journals, m1 (1834), 407. 

31 Some of the more important ideas of “The American Scholar” concern- 
ing vocation which appear earlier in the Journals are the following: (1) The 
Scholar’s task is to classify the facts, to discover the spiritual laws which 
determine them (Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 87; see Journals, 1, 7-8); 
(2) The Scholar is closely related to the man of genius (Nature, Addresses, 
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nized here as the special attribute of the Contemplative Man; 
and it is noteworthy that the address contains a long and 
confused discussion of the issue of Action versus Contempla- 
tion.**? Emerson is still troubled by the popular conception 
of the Scholar as a recluse, realizing that such an interpreta- 
tion makes contemplative inaction a species of valetudinarian- 
ism; and he seeks to redeem the Scholar from the implied 
charge of weakness and cowardice. Yet the passage on the 
value of manual labor in enriching a writer's vocabulary 
merely confuses the issue by using “action” in a new sense; 
and the praise of action because it is “pearls and rubies to 
[the Scholar's] discourse” seems almost fin de siécle in its sub- 
ordination of life to art. Only by an extreme irony or a thor- 
oughly artistic failure to distinguish the actual from the 
imagined can Emerson go on to exclaim, “I run eagerly into 
this resounding tumult [of the world]. I grasp the hands of 
those next me, and take my place in the ring to suffer and to 
work. ...” And the proposed end is still merely literary: the 
Scholar enters the world not in order to reform it, but in 
order that the dumb abyss of his inarticulate thought may 
become “vocal with speech.” A deeper level of Emerson’s 
meaning appears in the warning that the Scholar, in commit- 
ting himself to action (here in its usual sense of humanitarian 


and Lectures, 91-92; see Journals, tv, 198, where Shelley's skylark-poet is men- 
tioned, although the identity of the Scholar and the man of genius is not 
made explicit); (3) The Scholar is scorned by practical men because he is not 
active (Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 95; see Journals, tv, 6-7); (4) The 
Scholar operates through the unconscious radiation of virtue upon his associ- 
ates, and this power is associated with ‘character’ (Nature, Addresses, and 
Lectures, gg-100; see Journals, m1, 403; Iv, 105-106; and tv, 183); (5) The 
Scholar is in a state of “virtual hostility” to society (Nature, Addresses, and 
Lectures, 102; see Journals, tv, 6-7); (6) The Scholar must resist vulgar pros- 
perity and avarice (Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 102 and 113; see Journais, 
1v, 89-90, where it is stated that the two most important handicaps upon 
American intellectual performances are “our devotion to property” and the 
“influence of Europe”); (7) The Scholar realizes the world is mere appearance 
and beholds absolute truth through contemplation (Nature, Addresses, and 
Lectures, 91 and 102; see Journals, m1, 355); (8) The Scholar will leave govern- 
ment to clerks (Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 107; see Journals, 1, 527-528). 
32 Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 95-100. 
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reform), runs the danger of forfeiting his self-reliance to the 
tyranny of “the popular judgments and modes of action.” 
And at the end of the address the Contemplative Man’s scru- 
tiny is directed to “the perspective of [his] own infinite life” — 
that is, integrity, character—to be explored and developed by 
introspection. It hardly settles the issue to add to the Scholar's 
“study and . . .communication of principles” the further task of 
“making those instincts prevalent, the conversion of the 
world.” ** For the original problem was the choice of a means— 
active reform or passive meditation—for converting the world. 
Emerson's refusal to choose between these alternatives is 
highly significant. On the one hand it reveals again the essen- 
tially contemplative nature of his Scholar-ideal; on the other 
it shows his curious reluctance to surrender the Scholar's 
claim to the contradictory virtues of the active reformer. 

It has become customary to interpret ““The American Schol- 
ar” as a statement of literary nationalism. But in the light of 
Emerson’s prolonged struggle with the problem of vocation, 
the nationalistic phase of the address seems of diminished 
importance. Emerson was struggling to affirm a creed of self- 
reliance, and the fiction of the Scholar was a phase of the 
struggle. To the extent that the intellectual domination of 
Europe interferes with the Scholar’s integrity, he must of 
course throw it off. But Europe is by no means the Scholar’s 
worst enemy. His hardest struggles are civil and American: 
with vulgar prosperity; with the tyranny of the past; with 
“the popular cry,” even though this be momentarily for some 
good thing—in short, with all the forces against which Emer- 
son was striving to protect the inarticulate secrets of his own 
mind, the intuitive belief in his personal mission. 

Impressive as the fiction of the Scholar was for Emerson’s 
contemporaries, it did not bring about at this time a perma- 
nent equilibrium of conflicting impulses within the author 
himself. The address contains no coherent statement of the 


88 Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 114. 
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Scholar’s positive functions. In many respects Emerson's sit- 
uation in 1837 was the same as it had been five years before, 
when he withdrew from the pulpit: he had made concrete 
discoveries concerning what he must deny, but had not found 
a tangible alternative to the program of the reformers. He 
was still disturbed by his inability to renounce the ethical 
ideal of overt action. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the theme of apology 
for not fulfilling a supposed obligation to assist in “the philan- 
thropic enterprises of Universal Temperance, Peace, Aboli- 
tion of Slavery” soon reappears in the Journals.** The conflict 
which persisted is clearly illustrated by an incident in the 
spring of 1838—the famous letter—“hated of me”—which he 
consented to write to President Van Buren about “this tragic 
Cherokee business.” ** There had been a public meeting, and 
Emerson agreed that the persecution of the Indians by land- 
hungry Georgians was “like dead cats around one’s neck,” 
even for a peaceable resident of Massachusetts. He yielded to 
popular pressure and wrote his letter of protest, but after- 
wards experienced a revulsion from such “stirring in the 
philanthropic mud.” The violence of Emerson’s language 
concerning this relatively trivial act reveals how tense was 
his inner debate with regard to humanitarianism. The solici- 
tation of his friends, the reformers, in alliance with his own 
impulse to make active war upon the evils of society, had 
momentarily overcome his intuition concerning his true voca- 
tion. He had failed in perfect self-reliance, for although he 
sympathized with the sentiments he had set down, the letter 
itself was not his own, not prompted from within. His resent- 
ment over outside interference leads him into an almost sav- 
age denunciation of philanthropic meetings and “holy hur- 
rahs.” ** The whole response, in its morbid disproportion to 
the importance of the occurrence, shows how deep in Emer- 


34 Journals, Iv (1837), 301. 
35 Journals, 1v (1838), 426. 
36 Journals, tv (1838), 430-431. 
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son originated both the impulse to accept and the stronger 
impulse to reject the humanitarian program. 

During the following years the conception of the Scholar 
takes on an increasingly Romantic cast. In 1840, asserting that 
he has been working at his essays as “a sort of apology to my 
country for my apparent idleness,” Emerson threatens to aban- 
don even this form of the deed.** A later congener of the Schol- 
ar, the Youth, appearing in the lecture on “The Conserva- 
tive” also as the Reformer and the Hero,** represents an almost 
fantastic extreme of Emerson’s effort to explain how the 
Scholar-Sage can fulfill his supposed obligation to eradicate 
evil from the universe. The Hero’s desire to descend as “a 
Redeemer into Nature” is, in its theological implications, 
even more startling than the Divinity School Address, for 
here the Transcendental merging of a divine logos with an 
apotheosized humanity is not so much affirmed as casually 
taken for granted: the idea seems to come straight from the 
subconscious. It is not easy to tell how seriously Emerson 
means this suggestion, which lends itself to almost every nu- 
ance of interpretation known to Christian theology. But some 
sort of magical version can hardly be avoided when one places 
beside the remark Emerson’s later statement that “the path 
which the hero travels alone is the highway of health and 
benefit to mankind.” *® Here the extension to all mankind of 
the divinity reserved for Jesus in the Calvinistic scheme seems 
~~ 87 Journals, v (1840), 469. The order of ideas in this entry is revealing. 
Emerson begins with an allusion to critics who accuse him of sloth and invite 
him to participate in active reforms. The threat to abandon the act of com- 
position is developed from a Neoplatonic theory of the Scholar’s indifference 
not only to philanthropies but to all “mere circumstances.” 

38 Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 298 and 305. In the introductory lecture 
the idea of reform had appeared as a function of the Students because they 
are in contact with “the spiritual principle”’—another attempt to redefine 
reform so as to remove its actively humanitarian connotations (ibid., 269-271). 

39 Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 337. The earlier proposal that the 
Scholar should “replenish nature” from “that most real world of Ideas within 
him” (Journals, v (1840), 405) is probably another version of the same idea, 
leading through Plotinus to a hint of the regeneration of sinful physical nature 


by the incarnation of the logos (as in the Hymn in “On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity’). 
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to have had its natural consequence in the rehabilitation of 
the whole myth of the man-god in a pre-Christian form, and 
we are led unexpectedly into the sphere of The Golden Bough. 
The Scholar makes the most impressive of all his appearances 
as the Priest-King, the uniquely endowed representative of 
the tribe, doomed endessly to die and to live again that he 
may redeem humanity and nourish his people upon the life- 
force in nature. If such an interpretation reads too much an- 
thropology into Emerson, it may at least serve as a reminder 
of the magical presuppositions underlying Romantic theories 
of communion between man and nature. 

Whatever the final form of the Scholar-ideal may have 
been, the fiction apparently served its purpose, and Emerson's 
problem of vocation was solved in terms of self-reliance and 
contemplation. At the end of the lecture on “The Transcen- 
dentalist,” the dialogues between opposed characters give 
way to a description of two opposed “states of thought.” 
Although Emerson must still lead two lives, “of the under- 
standing and of the soul,” at any rate the conflict between 
opposed ideals is gone.* In its stead appears a simpler tension 
between the actual Emerson and an ideal which, to be sure, 
he sometimes betrays, but which is itself accepted without 
question. The passive life of the soul has been legislated into 
a norm; the fiction of the Transcendentalist is a relatively ade- 
quate and stable synthesis of the conflicting impulses; and 
the issue of Action versus Contemplation has disappeared 
along with the opposed fiction of the Actor. 

After 1842 the ideal of the Scholar seems not to have under- 
gone any significant evolution; the two later addresses on 
similar topics*' are little more than repetitions of Emerson’s 
earlier utterances. Possibly his growing realization of his in- 
fluence as a writer and lecturer, and his countrymen’s disposi- 
tion to accept him as a man of letters exempt from the obliga- 


40 Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 332-334. 
41 “The Man of Letters” (1863) and “The Scholar” (1876), in Lectures 
and Biographical Sketches (Boston, 1884), [229]-246 and [247]-274. 
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tion to follow some obviously useful occupation, provided 
the support he needed in his inner debate. 

The most discerning general comment that could be made 
regarding Emerson’s attitude toward the problem of vocation 
is his own reminder that the Transcendentalists were the heirs 
of Puritanism.*? But they no longer had a church to furnish a 
profession for them; they were “scholars out of the church.” 
By 1832 Emerson had in effect seceded from the state as well. 
Having gone out from the shelter of the conventional cadres 
of society, he had to perform the intellectual and imaginative 
labor of conceiving a new vocation for himself, and almost a 
new society in which this vocation might have meaning. 
He was fully aware that in place of the “ease and pleasure of 
treading the old road, accepting the fashions, the education, 
the religion of society,” the Scholar had to take up “the cross 
of making his own, and, of course, the self-accusation, the faint 
heart, the frequent uncertainty and loss of time, which are 
the nettles and tangling vines in the way of the self-relying 
and self-directed. ...” ** In the face of this task, it is small 
wonder that Emerson found his “strength and spirits . . . wast- 
ed in rejection.” #7 But like so many other artists before him, 
he discovered that the very tensions which drained his strength 
provided him with important themes for his art. 


42 Journals, vt (1841), 53. See also Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 258. 

43 Journals, v (1840), 337- 

44 One recalls Emerson's statement that the Scholar stands in a state of 
“virtual hostility” to society (Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 102), his term- 
ing the Transcendentalists “unsocial” (ibid., 323), and his insistence that they 
were “not good citizens, not good members of society” (ibid., 328). The entry 
of similar import for 1827 is in Journals, 11, 527-528. See also Journals, v, 302. 

45 Thoreau put the matter quite pointedly: “The society which I was 
made for is not here” (The Writings of Henry David Thoreau: Journal, 
Bradford Torrey, editor (Boston, 1906), m (1851), 317). 

46 Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 101-102. 

47 Nature, Addresses, and Lectures, 336. 








THE CRAFT OF SILVERSMITH IN EARLY 
NEW ENGLAND 


HERMANN FREDERICK CLARKE 


URING the reign of the Tudors the art of the gold- 

smith’ attained a high degree of excellence in England, 
and quantities of plate? were wrought there during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Even the devotion of the 
Puritans to their religious ideals fortunately did not always 
dull their appreciation of the beautiful. Before leaving Eng- 
land they had seen pieces of plate and loved their beauty, and 
numerous articles of English wrought silver were included 
among the household goods that crossed the ocean with them. 
Some of the earliest New England homes, crude and primitive 
though they were, were brightened by the soft reflection of 
light from a silver tankard or beaker. 

The appearance of the silversmith’s craft in New England 
soon after our forefathers settled in the wilderness here is 
therefore not difficult to understand. Many of the Puritans 
who followed John Winthrop to Massachusetts were folk of 
wealth, culture, and enterprise, belonging to the educated 
upper middle class, and some even to titled families. The 
homes they left were comfortable and contained many of the 
luxuries of the period. During the first decade of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, as large numbers of Englishmen took 
part in the “Great Migration,” the newcomers, well stocked 
with money, exchanged it with those who had preceded them 
for cattle and products of the soil. 


1 The craft name “goldsmith” was used in England by workers in both 
precious metals. Since very little Colonial work in gold is known, the writer 
will ordinarily use the term “silversmith” when referring to the art in the 
Colonies. 

2 The term “plate” is generally applied in England to objects made of 
the precious metals. For the status of the art of the goldsmith in this period 
and its general history in the British Isles, the reader is referred to Charles J. 
Jackson, The History of English Plate (London, 1911). 
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The economic crisis of 1640-1641, resulting from the slow- 
ing up of immigration, was the first real test of the energy 
and inventiveness of our ancestors. But New England abound- 
ed with rivers and good harbors, timber was close at hand 
and labor was plentiful, and ships were speedily built and 
new markets found for the fish, peltry, and products of the 
forest and soil. Merchants and sea-captains sailed with these 
articles to the southern colonies, the West Indies, the Wine 
Islands, and southern Europe, as well as the mother coun- 
try, and brought back specie of all descriptions—Dutch, 
Spanish and English coins of varying standards of fineness— 
and even ingots of silver from the Spanish Main. Increased 
prosperity stimulated desire for the products of the art and 
also promoted the urge for aesthetic expression. Thus, with 
the influx of foreign silver coin providing the raw material, 
the stage was set for the Colonial silversmith to introduce his 
craft into America. Silver made into pieces of plate, moreover, 
was not only more beautiful to behold than a bag of miscel- 
laneous coins but also more useful and more easily identified 
in case of theft, while at the same time easily reconverted into 
money. 

Most of the silver plate of the period reflected the mental 
attitude of the Puritans in being simple both in line and 
form and substantial in weight. English styles were copied, 
but the pieces made during the first half century of the art 
in New England were distinctly plainer and simpler. These 
native Puritan styles, in fact, continued in favor for a longer 
period in New England than did the severely plain English 
styles of the Puritan or Commonwealth era. During the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century the love of luxury of the 
court of Charles II, which was so strong an influence in the 
elaborate decoration of English silver, was not without its 
influence on Colonial plate also. Certain more ornate work 
began to appear along with growth in population and pros- 
perity, widening contacts with the outside world, and a broad- 
ened and more cosmopolitan attitude. 
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Most of the pieces made during the Colonial period were 
designed to be, and have remained, secular in character and 
use. Many pieces, however, were donated to the churches, 
and a number of the latter which trace their existence back 
to Colonial days are the possessors of some of the finest exam- 
ples of the art of the early silversmiths. Frequently, wealthy 
persons not only ordered plate from the smith to be donated 
to the church during their lifetime, but left legacies where- 
with the churches might purchase beakers or other articles 
for ecclesiastical use. 

Several fine pieces of English plate which early became 
the property of the churches are fortunately still preserved. 
For example, the Old South Church in Boston possesses an 
elegant silver-gilt standing cup that was made in London in 
1607. The bowl is decorated with a band of fluting, below 
which is a flat chased grapevine design. John Winthrop 
brought with him a standing cup bearing the London date 
letters of 1610 which he presented to the First Church of Bos- 
ton. The decoration is characteristic of the early seventeenth 
century. Almost the entire surface of the bowl, which stands 
on a high bell-shaped foot, is covered with acanthus borders 
and strapwork forming reserves enclosing sea-monsters, 
dolphins, and bunches of fruit and flowers. Several other 
plain standing cups fashioned by English goldsmiths are 
among the treasures of these two and other churches. Several 
beakers of English make have also found a resting place on 
this side of the ocean. A beaker owned by the First Church, 
made in Amsterdam in 1637, which probably belonged to 
the Reverend John Cotton, may have served as a model for 
John Hull and Robert Sanderson. 

To these two must be given the credit of being the pioneers 
of their craft in this country, since they were the first Colonial 
silversmiths any of whose work is still extant. Two others, 
John Mansfield and Richard Storer, came to Boston from 
London in 1634 and 1635, respectively, but no pieces fash- 
ioned by their hands are known to exist. Mansfield was well 
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connected, being brother-in-law of the Reverend John Wil- 
son, pastor of the First Church in Boston. Richard Storer had 
served nearly six years of an apprenticeship to James Fearne, 
goldsmith, of London,’ before migrating to New England 
with his mother and stepfather, Elizabeth and Robert Hull, 
and his eleven-year-old half brother, John Hull. He removed 
to Braintree in 1639 and little is known of his later life history. 

Robert Sanderson, a native of Higham, England, served 
an apprenticeship of nine years to a London goldsmith* and 
removed to New England, where he was made freeman at 
Hampton in 1639. In 1642 he was living in Watertown. Ten 
years later, when John Hull was appointed master of the 
Massachusetts mint, newly established, to coin “Pine Tree 
Shillings,” * he invited Sanderson to form a partnership with 
him, which subsisted until 1675 at least, and probably until 
Hull’s death in 1683. 

John Hull's father was a blacksmith, and early in life the 
boy became familiar with the use of the hammer and the 
anvil; but his training in the art of silversmithing was prob- 
ably not very thorough, depending upon how much he may 
have learned from Storer and Sanderson. He states in his 
diary, however, that he obtained sufficient ability to earn his 
living. When he started to practise the craft of a silversmith 
can only be conjectured, but he probably began his career 


3 In the records of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths of the City 
of London appears the memorandum dated July 21, 1629, “that I Richard 
Storer, the son of Paul Storer of Harborrow [Market Harborough] in the 
County of Leicester (deceased) do put myself apprentice unto James Fearne 
of London Goldsmith for the term of ten years to begin at the Feast day of 
the Natavity of St. John Baptist last past.” 

4 His apprenticeship record in the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths 
of the City of London, dated October 17, 1623, recites “that I Robert Sander- 
son the sonne of Saundersonne of Higham doe put my selfe apprentize unto 
William Rawlins Cittizen & Goldsmith of London for the terme of nyne yeares 
to begine at Midsomer last past.” 

5 For a brief history of this interesting episode the reader is referred to 
“John Hull: Mintmaster,” by the writer, in the New England Quarterly, x 
(December, 1937), 668-684. 

6 “Diary of John Hull,” in the Transactions and Collections of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, m1 (1856), 142. 
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not long after the crisis of 1640-1641, and followed it for 
eight years or thereabouts. John Hull led a busy and active 
life. Not only was he mintmaster and silversmith, but his 
mercantile interests were far flung. His ships sailed the North 
Atlantic and carried on trade with many ports.’ He served 
the Colony as a public servant in many capacities, and he was 
interested in various business ventures both at home and 
abroad. 

At the mint, located on what is now Washington Street 
near the corner of Summer Street, were probably made the 
silver objects that bear the marks of the two partners. To 
Hull we must pay homage for his conception of the idea more 
than for the work he may have actually performed. It is likely 
that Sanderson, with his London training, was the better 
craftsman, who carried on most of the work of both the mint 
and the shop, while Hull gave attention to his multifarious 
interests elsewhere, and who taught his art to the younger 
men.* 

To the writer’s knowledge, there are extant twenty-seven 
pieces of silver plate that have impressed upon them the 
marks adopted by Hull and Sanderson, indicating that they 
were wrought during the partnership. Six are beakers, four 
caudle cups, two dram cups, ten standing cups, two porringers, 
one tankard, and two spoons. Doubtless other pieces were 
made and have found their way to the melting pot, or several 
may be hidden away in some dark corner, their value and 
beauty unknown and unappreciated by their owners. 

The beaker is probably the oldest and most widely used 
form of drinking vessel. During the seventeenth century, from 
1618 on, English silversmiths fashioned beakers with a nar- 
row body, tapering sides, everted lip, and molded base, and 

7 See “John Hull, Colonial Merchant,” by the writer, in Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society for October, 1936. 

8 “In the absence of further documentary evidence the title of father of 
the New England silversmiths hitherto borne by John Hull must be trans- 


ferred to his partner, Robert Sanderson.” E. Alfred Jones, Old Silver of Amer- 
ican Churches (New York, 1919), 1xxxii. 











BEAKER BY HULL AND SANDERSON 


Property of the First Church of Christ, Marblehead, Massachusetts 
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with a decoration of strapwork and foliated scrollwork, which 
owed its origin to Dutch influence.® One of these, fashioned 
by Hull and Sanderson, is owned by the First Church of 
Marblehead; another was until recently the property of the 
Newman Congregational Church of East Providence, Rhode 
Island."* The earliest Colonial type has straight sides that 
taper to the flat bottom, with the body encircled with a wide 
granulated band, leaving the lip and lower part plain. Hull 
made such a beaker that is still in the possession of the First 
Church of Boston. This type of beaker is less common in 
New England than in New York, where the silversmiths were 
directly influenced by Dutch styles. 

The gourd-shaped or caudle cup, frequently called a porrin- 
ger in England, is of purely English origin and can be traced 
to the reign of Henry VIII. During the reign of Charles II it 
attained great popularity and was considered, next to the 
tankard, an indispensable possession of every well-to-do Eng- 
lish household. Most of the caudle cups of this period were 
fitted with two scrolled solid cast handles, often with human 
heads on the shoulders as thumb-pieces. In the earliest exam- 
ples the embossed or flat-chased decoration consisted of com- 
partments in which tulips and other flowers were set on a 
matted ground. Embossed decoration was much used by Eng- 
lish silversmiths during the late Commonwealth and Restora- 
tion periods. Caudle cups were originally intended to serve 
as domestic cups for wine or beer or caudle, a thin gruel mixed 
with wine or ale and sweetened and spiced. Pepys in his diary 
mentions in 1659-1660 that he “went to bed and got a caudle 
made me and slept upon it very well.” This type of drinking 
vessel was early copied by the New England silversmiths. In 
our nonconformist churches, caudle cups became acceptable 
as communion cups, and many have thus found a permanent 


9 Jackson, History of English Plate, u, 685. 
10 A bequest in 1754 of Daniel Parren. 


11 Now in the collections of the Mabel Brady Garvan Institute of American 
Arts and Crafts, at Yale. 
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resting place with the Colonial churches. The four examples 
from the shop of Hull and Sanderson are all of this type; the 
upper part is plain and the lower section of-the body is dec- 
orated with compartments in which tulips and other conven- 
tional flowers are flat-chased on a matted ground. The First 
Church of Christ of Farmington, Connecticut, has a plain 
caudle cup made by Hull. 

Two small dram cups made by Hull and Sanderson are still 
extant. The base is flat and the open bowls are shallow with 
rounded sides and two scrolled twisted wire handles. These 
little dram cups or wine-tasters, often mentioned in the New 
England records of the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
and the early part of the eighteenth, were mostly wrought 
by the Boston silversmiths of that period. The earliest Eng- 
lish examples date from the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The most important surviving pieces of silver from the 
workshop of Hull and Sanderson are a group of ten stand- 
ing cups, or wine cups, treasured by several of the New Eng- 
land churches.’* The standing cup was designed for domestic 
use, and some of the earliest English examples were very elab- 
orate in their decoration. In large English households of the 
sixteenth century, cups of this kind were lavishly displayed 
on the sideboards, which were then called cup-boards. The 
chalice, which was the communion vessel used prior to the 
Reformation, passed out of use following the severance of 
the English Church from Papal dominion. During the reigns 
of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Elizabeth much of the pre- 
Reformation church plate was destroyed or confiscated by the 
Crown. After the Reformation, the cup was restored to the 
laity, as a practice more in conformity with the earliest cus- 
tom of the Christian Church than was that of giving to the 
congregation the consecrated bread only and reserving the 
wine to the priest. 


12 The First Parish, Unitarian, at Cambridge, owns a pair of standing 
cups that were probably originally made by Hull and Sanderson. Unfortu- 
nately they were remade in 1826 and have lost their identity. 














STANDING Cup BY HULL AND SANDERSON 





Property of the First Church, Boston 
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In many instances the plain domestic wine cups of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centurics were used as models for 
the “decent communion cups”; ** and the non-conformists, 
who frowned upon anything that savored of the ritual of the 
English Church, adopted them for their communion service. 
The late Mr. Francis Hill Bigelow suggested that the owners 
were in the habit of taking them to the churches for use in the 
communion service until gradually they came to be looked 
upon as something sacred.'* This hypothesis may be borne 
out by the will of Hezekiah Usher, the first bookseller in New 
England, wherein under date of May 11, 1676, he bequeathed 
to the Old South Church of Boston an English cup with the 
date letters for 1650: “I give unto the third Church of Christ 
in Boston 1 peece of plate commonly called by the name of 
Church Cup.” 

All ten of these standing cups fashioned in the workshop 
of Hull and Sanderson are similar in form. Each has a plain 
inverted bell-shaped body, with a slightly everted lip, and 
stands on a baluster stem with a moulded or splayed base. 
No attempt was made to add any form of decoration. Six of 
them are among the pieces of plate preserved in the posses- 
sion of the First Church of Boston, and probably the earliest 
is that which has crudely engraved on the side of the body 


The Gift of a Fri*tnd : R * H 


The donor was possibly Robert Hull, the father of John, who 
joined the church in May, 1636, less than six months after 
his arrival in the Colony. 

Two porringers still exist that have the marks of Hull and 
Sanderson impressed upon them. Porringers, with their round 
shallow bowls, single flat cast, and pierced handles, are prob- 
ably the most characteristic American vessel, and were made 


13 For a full discussion of this subject the reader is referred to Jackson, 
History of English Plate, 1, Chapter xv. 

14 Francis Hill Bigelow, Historic Silver of the Colonies and Its Makers, 
(New York, 1911), 31. 
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in considerable numbers of both pewter and silver during 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century. They were intro- 
duced to fill the household need for an eating-vVessel of a type 
adapted to liquids, which formed a considerable part of the 
everyday diet of the colonists. The form may be traced to the 
so-called English “bleeding-bowl,” which appeared during the 
second quarter of the seventeenth century. They were not 
common, and whether they were intended as wine-tasters or 
were made primarily to serve the purposes of the chirosur- 
geons of the day, may be a moot question. The American por- 
ringer is quite different from the English vessel to which the 
name of porringer was attached. 

John Hull addressed a letter dated March 1, 1660/61, “To 
the right Worshipfuli my much Honored freind, Mr. John 
Winthrop, Governour of the Collonie, vpon Conecticutt” and 
sent him an accounting of several business transactions.. One 
of the items mentioned is “one silver Tunn” sold to Winthrop 
in 1659 for the sum of £2:6:0. This was probably a tankard. 
There is a beautiful tankard bearing the mark of Robert 
Sanderson, which was probably made after Hull's death, some- 
time in the 1680's. During the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century the tankard had its place among the silver 
plate of many of the prosperous families and was also often 
found among the communion vessels of the Colonial churches. 
The tankard is a reminder of one of the social customs of the 
day, “tippling.”” No business transaction was consummated, 
no marriage celebrated, or funeral ceremony performed with- 
out the consumption of large amounts of liquor. This cus- 
tom accounts for the many silver tankards wrought during 
the period, and the comparatively large number that have 
descended to the present generation. English silver tankards 
were unknown earlier than the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
they enjoyed great popularity in England and the beer-drink- 


15 Owned by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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ing countries of Northern Europe. The nations of Southern 
Europe did not adopt them because they were not suitable for 
wine vessels. The tankard made by Robert Sanderson is one 
of the earliest examples from the workshop of a Colonial 
silversmith, as well as a superb example of early craftsman- 
ship. In the making of it Sanderson followed the flat-topped 
type of tankards that became popular in England during the 
reign of Charles II. The flat cover is skillfully engraved with 
a floral design and the thumb-piece is enriched with cast 
ornamentation, both unusual features for this early period. 
Pricked on the scrolled handle are the initials 


Vv 
I M 


These are attributed to Isaac and Mary Vergoose, who were 
married in 1668. Mary Vergoose died in 1690, and in 1692 
Isaac married for his second wife Elizabeth Foster, whose prac- 
tice of singing nursery rhymes to her grandchildren is said to 
have originated the name of “Mother Goose.” 

Chief among the pupils of Hull and Sanderson was Jere- 
miah Dummer, a versatile and outstanding artist craftsman, 
who was apprenticed to Hull in the summer of 1659 and 
learned his trade in the shop of Hull and Sanderson. He 
started his work about 1665. John Hull wrote of him in his 
diary, “I received into my house Jeremie Dummer and Sam- 
uel Paddy, to serve me as apprentices eight years. The Lord 
make me faithful in discharge of this new trust committed 
to me, and let his blessing be to me and them!’""*? Dummer, 
then in his fourteenth year, lived a long and useful life as 
craftsman, merchant, and public servant."* He died in Bos- 


16 Mrs. Kathryn C. Buhler has written an excellent description and history 
of this tankard in the Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, xxxv, 
Number 209 (June, 1937). 

17 “Diary of John Hull,” in the Transactions and Collections of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, m1, 150. 

18 See Jeremiah Dummer, Colonial Craftsman and Merchant, by the writer 
(Boston, 1935). 
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ton in 1718. Upwards of one hundred pieces of silver made 
by him have been preserved. 

Less meritorious was Samuel Paddy, who turned out to be 
a scapegrace. In 1681, twenty-two years after the time when he 
was apprenticed, Hull wrote to him: “Had you abode here 
and followed your calling you might have been worth many 
hundred pounds of clear estate and you might have enjoyed 
many more helpes for your sole. Mr. Dummer lives in good 
fashion hath a wife and three children and a good estate is a 
member of the church and like to be very useful in his gen- 
eration.” 

John Coney, who was possibly the most accomplished New 
England silversmith during the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century and the early part of the eighteenth, may have learned 
his craft under the tutelage of Hull and Sanderson, though 
there is no positive evidence to prove it." Born in Boston in 
1655, he died in 1722. In the inventory of his estate there is 
an interesting item termed “an Engine for Coining with all 
utensils belonging thereto {10-0-0.” Although Coney lived 
approximately fifty years after his apprenticeship, and out- 
lived Sanderson by nearly thirty years, the possession of this 
“Engine for Coining” suggests that he may have been associat- 
ed with Hull and Sanderson during the period while they were 
employed as mintmasters by the Colony. It seems a more 
reasonable assumption that he learned his trade from Dum- 
mer, who was ten years his senior and also his brother-in-law. 
The silver objects that came from the shop of Coney, of which 
over one hundred and eighty are known, are evidence of a high 
degree of artistic ability and include several outstanding 
examples of the art. 

There were several other silversmiths of the period who 
were probably apprentices of Hull and Sanderson. Daniel 
Quincy, the nephew of Hull's wife, learned the craft and re- 
mained in Hull’s employ. Timothy Dwight (1654—1691/2), a 


19 See John Coney, Silversmith, by the writer (Boston, 1932). 
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native of Dedham, established a shop in Boston about 1671 
and there fashioned some very excellent pieces of silver that 
are still in existence. Though there is no documentary evi- 
dence that Dwight learned his craft in their shop, it may be 
assumed, since there would seem to be no other opportunity 
available at the time, and furthermore Dwight was related to 
Hull by marriage.” 

Robert Sanderson had three sons who learned the art from 
their father. Benjamin and Joseph predeceased him. None of 
Joseph’s work has been identified; and only a very few pieces, 
marked with a crude B S in a rectangle, have been attributed 
to Benjamin. Robert Sanderson, Jr. (1652?—1714) is known 
to have worked in Watertown, but his handiwork has not been 
identified. 

The latter part of the seventeenth century witnessed a con- 
siderable development of the silversmith’s art. What might 
be called the second generation were at work, ably carrying 
on and broadening its scope by introducing new forms and 
more elaborate decoration. Dummer made the beautiful 
standing cups, with the band of gadrooning around the lower 
half of the body, that are cherished by several of the Boston 
churches. Coney added still other forms, including the beau- 
tiful covered cup bequeathed to Harvard College by William 
Stoughton in 1701, and two magnificent monteiths. Still later, 
toward the end of the century, there was Edward Winslow, a 
very prolific but most accomplished artist. Others, besides 
those mentioned, included John Edwards, Henry Hurst, 
David Jesse, and John Noyes. By the close of the century the 
Colonial silversmiths had well established their craft, the 
first of the fine arts to be thus introduced in British North 
America. 
~~ 20 His father married for his third wife Anna Flynt, a niece of Edmund 


Quincy, Hull’s brother-in-law and step-brother. Diary of Samuel Sewall, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society Collections, Fifth Series, v, 52. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE YANKEE PEDDLER 


PRISCILLA CARRINGTON KLINE 


— the days of rapid and easy transportation, Yankee 
peddlers performed an important function in the economic 
history of the United States. They supplied goods to frontier 
consumers who, far from sources of manufacture or from country 
stores, relied on them for everyday necessaries, or gazed in wonder 
on their new-fangled contrivances. Of the manners and methods 
of certain Yankee peddlers some of their contemporaries have 
written, yet surprisingly few records have been left by the peddlers 
themselves. Some recently-discovered letters written by several 
early nineteenth-century Connecticut peddlers and a Yankee 
storekeeper, whose activities centered around the lower Mibssis- 
sippi and Tennessee valley areas, present an intimate picture of 
the problems, business methods, disappointments, and risks of 
some of these early traveling salesmen, who often waited more 
than a year to collect installment payments when crops were bad; 
who suffered losses through failure to collect on defunct bank 
notes; who sometimes had weeks of unemployment when trans- 
portation difficulties held up or damaged their supplies, or made 
their own travel impossible; who were aided by no modern credit 
devices, no uniform currency system, no safe method of sending 
money; who were forced to be repairmen as well as salesmen when 
their customers asked for “service” on faulty merchandise; and 
who had the human failing, when times were bad, of blaming 
“the Administration.” ! 


1 The correspondence consists of fifty-seven letters written to Mr. George 
Rensselaer Upson, of Bristol, Connecticut, great-grandfather of the writer 
of this article. Mr. Upson, a farmer, spent part of his time as agent for 
Mr. George Bartholomew, sometime Yankee peddler, of Bristol, and Mr. 
Philip Barnes, who had a store in Athens, Alabama, and carried on financial 
negotiations for them in Connecticut and New York. These letters cover the 
period from 1825 to 1830. Later, Mr. Upson, in partnership with Mr. Henry 
Merriman and others, started a clock business in Bristol, and hired peddlers to 
sell the clocks in the Mississippi and Tennessee valleys. Occasionally Messrs. 
Upson and Merriman went to the frontier to superintend or aid in the selling. 
These later letters were written between 1831 and 1842. 
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In his book, Hawkers and Walkers of Early America, Mr. Rich- 
ardson Wright states that the peddler was “a commercial bird 
of passage. He always left his customers convinced and satisfied 
with their share of the bargain, but he usually managed to clear 
out after finishing his deal.” ? Undoubtedly this characterization 
applies to some peddlers. There is evidence, however, to show 
that other peddlers who did business on a credit basis found it 
necessary to return several times before receiving in full the money 
due them. Sometimes they were not able to collect from their 
customers at all. Money was scarce in the South and West in the 
eighteen-twenties and thirties, and when crops were bad, credit 
had to be extended over long periods of time. For example, Mr. 
George Bartholomew, a peddler, writes: 


... business is remarkably dul. I expect to have a hard time of 
collecting next spring but there is no chance for doing business 
otherwise than on a credit—and verry slow at that—Cotton is a 
selling at $1 and $1.25, in the seed for cash. .. . Mr. P. Barns thinks 
that the present crop will not pay up last Christmas’s debts This 
will make cracking times among the farmers for the merchants 
like the farmers are one year behind their contracts and are deter- 
mined and oblieged to make close collections this spring. Alabama 
is and will be for eighteen months to come the poorest state in 
the union for pedlers to do business in.* 


On another occasion he states: 


Tomorrow I shall start to go into the Mountains, and see if I can 
find a little cash and see my old customers.* 


Mr. Henry Merriman wrote to his partner, Mr. Upson, concerning 
their clock peddlers: 


You seem to find fault with credits given by the pedlers last season 
in lower Kentucky. Now let me tell you that they did not com- 
mence peddling in that section last season untill just about this 
season of the year—& that too the people in that section of coun- 


2 Richardson Wright, Hawkers and Walkers of Early America (Philadel- 
phia, 1934), 20. 

3 George Bartholomew to Rensselaer Upson, Athens, Alabama, October 22, 
1826. In each of these citations the place named is that from which the peddler 
is writing. 

4 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, April 23, 1823. 
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try calculate upon at least a year’s credit any how & they generally 
contract to pay at Christmas & soon after January commences 
they must have a year from Christmas. ... This is the way that 
they had been in the habit of doing business... there are very 
few notes taken this year for longer term than a year from date 
for I am determined to have all our collections made next year.® 


Near the villages, peddlers were forced to compete with mer- 
chants, who did business on a credit basis, by offering to accept 
payment on the installment plan. While this practice offered the 
peddler an opportunity to make further sales on his return visits, 
it also gave the customer ample chance to make complaints or 
to default on payments. Even though a note were given by the 
customer, this security would scarcely have protected the peddler 
if it could be shown in court that the goods sold were grossly mis- 
represented. Collections “by law” were resorted to by peddlers, 
but it is difficult to imagine that the local officers would have 
forced such collections against neighbors who had been cheated 
outright by scoundrels. Concerning the problem of long-time 
credit one distraught peddler wrote to his agent in Connecticut: 


... the business is a geting duler evry day the merchants are 
a selling on another years credit which injures me verry much 
I shall be obliged to sell the most of my stock remaining after 
the first of March on a credit untill next Christmass or loose 
money on it.® 


.--I shall be obliged to disappoint you in your wishes with 
respect to makeing a final settlement of business this spring the 
time of my credit having expired I have been a trying for some 
weeks past to sell goods for cash but I find it out of the question 
I certainly believe it would take me until next Christmas to sell 
the balance of my goods for money down At this time the people 
that want goods are those that have no money and are oweing 
evry dollar they will get for their cotton I can sell out the balance 
of my goods on a credit untill next Christmas at a handsome 
profit to good customers and be able I think to lieve here by the 
midle of April if nothing happens this course I shall be obliged 
to pursue or keep the goods. ... You know well the dificulty of 
seling property for cash at the time you was in this country. Com- 


5 Henry Merriman to R. Upson, Clay Village, Kentucky, August 25, 1837. 
See Note 1 for descriptive note on Mr. Merriman. 


6 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Columbus, Mississippi, January 16, 
1827. 
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pare the times then with the present times and admit evry mer- 
chant in this country to be a selling on a years credit and you can 


faintly i ne the difaculy of geting hold of a dollar which you 
have mos 0 Gad for.” 


Occasionally, when peddlers were unable to sell their goods for 
cash, they bartered them and risked the chance of selling the furs 
or cotton taken in exchange. Naturally they hoped to profit by 
this transaction, but sometimes they lost instead. The following 
comments are illustrative: 


Business in this country is dull in the extreme both in selling 
and collecting I have collected thus far about $5000.00 in cotton 
at 614¢ but in this the prospect is good to loose—most of our debts 
will come by law and that you know is a slow way I shall not be 
able to pay up next spring but think that I shall come much 
nigher than I did last. I have pleanty due me to pay my debts if © 
it was collected. I have about the same amount due me that I 
owe.... The crop the last year was the largest and the quality 
better than for some years but at the presant price it takes a great 
deal to pay a little.* 


I have bought some [cotton] in the seed at 1¢ a Ib. the people 
gineraly in debt. I think there can not be any thing lost on cotton 
this year. I am trying to put my funds in cotton as fast as I can. .. 
there is no money and cotton is the only chance to collect debts.® 


... your Cotten money fell So muh [much] Short from your 
Expecttation and mine it hath Left me in the Dich... . 


A series of letters from peddlers show their disappointment at 
the results of bartering: 


Yesterday I returned from Mississippi after a severe trip of 
three months. ...I was hindered longer the last trip than 1 ex- 
pected on account of the waters continuing so low the farmers 
could not ship their cotton and it was impossible to make col- 
lections—I have now fourteen hundred dollars on hand in money 


7 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Mount Zion, Mississippi, February 18, 
1827. 


8 Philip Barnes (sometimes he spelled it Barns) to R. Upson, Athens, 
Alabama, January 21, 1827. 

® Philip Barnes to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, November 8, 1826. 

10 Asa Upson to R. Upson, Bristol, Connecticut, February 3, 1823. 
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and three hundred of fur which I shall sell this week and then 
forward it to you... .™ 


I shall be obliged to put you to some inconvenience in the pay- 
ing of those debts in New York for the waters continue so low 
that the Planters cannot ship their cotton and the country is at 
present drained of money I have enough due me to pay up for 
the whole, and if the waters had rose as soon as usual I should 
been able to met your contracts. . . . I shall not credit much more 
untill i make my collections I have employed a man to go into 
the Chocktaw Nation to trade for beever and oter skins which 
the indians have in abundance and i am a going annother way 
to trade for the same. i think i can make something on them 
besides my profit on the goods by carrying then to Huntsville 
and so turn my goods into money this spring I can see no better 
chance for trade at present. . . .! 


...I have been verry busiey this week but have brought but 
little to I went to Huntsville last wensday but could neither 
sell my fur or get my money exchanged. ...1I shall keep my fur 
untill i return fron this trip which I shall make for cash and then 
if i can do no better i shall carry it to Nashville.” 


The following citations are presented, not because they are 
necessarily typical, but because it may be significant to point out 
that sometimes the peddlers suffered at the hands of their cus- 
tomers. A peddler writes to his creditor: 


I doubt not but you feel at times as. . . if you were needing the 
money which is due you from me—neither have I a doubt (from 
the knowledge I have of your nature and disposition) that from 
mature reflection and after taking into consideration the extreme 
pressure of the times, together with the many difficulties attending 
the collection of money on old-clock debts which have been 
standing for a series of years so long in fact that one half of the 
people have smartmouted [?] and the balance have forgotten that 
they ever made such a contract—after viewing this matter in its 
ye od light and giving to it no more credit than it justly deserves 

presume you will cheerfully indulge me until next fall. . . .14 


11 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, April 16, 1826. 
12 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Mount Zion, Mississippi, January 29, 
1826. 
18 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, April 23, 1826. 
14 Harvey Atwood to R. Upson, Paducah, Kentucky, June 8, 1840. 
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Other peddlers relate: 


I... was much serprised to hear that John Jones should say that 
he had paid the note or aney part of the note which you hold 
against him for his assursion to that affect is falce. . . . I sold Jones 
a Brass Clock for $35.00 and took a note of $25.00 due in 12 
months and a $10.00 note which was to be paid in a few days 
which was to be left at Spenser Miligans which Jones agred to 


take up the first time he past that way but he past frequently & 
never cald.1® 


I shall leave for collection all notes that are now due that are 


against solvent men which is the only way that money is collected 
in this Country at present ‘By Law’—** 


Thus the stereotype of the Yankee peddler presented by some 
writers'’—a man of cunning who deceived and swindled yokels— 
has at least a counterpart in the testimony of certain peddlers 
themselves who wrote of the risks involved in making their credit 
collections. 


The peddlers’ worries were not confined to the collecting of 
money due them. Sometimes they experienced great difficulty in 
securing adequate materials to carry on their business. Most of 
the peddlers’ “notions” were manufactured in New England and 
shipped by boat to the South and West. Prior to 1840, rivers 
were the principal highways of commerce on which these peddlers 
depended. Turnpikes, canals, and railroads were known only in 
the North and East. The slow river boats caused shipping delays 
which were often ruinous to the peddlers’ trade. One peddler, 
writing in late May, warned his supplier: 
~~ 15 Scott Billings to R. Upson, Shelby County (Paducah), Kentucky, Decem- 
ber 29, 1837. 

16 Harvey Atwood to R. Upson, Bolivar, Tennessee, January 13, 1838. 
Compare the citation above with a statement made by Wright, in Hawkers 
and Walkers, 40: “Having once sharpened his wits against the wits of his fel- 


low Yankees, trading and bartering with — in more easy-going regions 
was child’s play to the New England 


17 For such generalizations, see Wright Hawkers and Walkers of Early 
America, 40; Timothy Dwight, Travels in New England and New York (New 
Haven, 1821-1822), cited in Wright, 20; T. C. Haliburton, The Clockmaker; 
or, the Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick of Slickville (numerous editions 
and publishers, 1836-1887); Thomas Hamilton, Men and Manners in America 


(London, 1833); and Matthew Josephson, The Robber Barons (New York, 
1934), 20-21. 
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The Goods I wrote you to send me in March i have not heard 
from yet but if they are not on the way yet i shall have nothing 
to Do before they get here for my Goods aré or will be scarce 
before long. ... You must be sure to send the fall Goods in season 
for should it continue dry the country is so situated that the 
merchants cannot Get Goods . . . untill next springs freshets. . . .1* 


On another occasion he cautions: 


I shall want you to forward me some goods in the spring early 
or I shall have a slim assortment and you must get credit for a 
year I shaii get no money through the summer or not more than 
enough to pay freight and other expences I shall have about 
seventy dollars to pay on what you have shipt they came about 
six hundred miles by land the water was so low. . . .® 


Long delays in shipment often worked havoc with certain goods 
which peddlers ordered. Connecticut clocks, which were in great 
demand, were of wood construction,” and the machinery swelled 
during protracted water voyages. A peddler had to be a repair- 
man as well as a salesman, for should his goods be damaged, he 
could not abide the further delay of returning his shipment for 
repairs or replacements. One distressed peddler writes: 


+ * the 30 Clocks Shipd last fall they arrived in Ohio 
late this Spring... wires very rusty and many of them were 
Swelled So that they will not run until I whittle & Smooth the 
wheels . . . [of] what I have Sold which is 10 only 1 of that num- 
ber was in order for running without being tinkered more or less 
if I had been aware of the situation they were in I Should not 
have been anxious to have had any thing to do with them but I 


have paid the freight on them which was very high & I am a trying 
to Sell them. . . .? 


Later the same peddler specified, in part, the damages to the clocks. 


18 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, May 28, 1826. 

19 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, December 27, 1825. 

20 Brass parts were introduced in 1837-1838 by Chauncey Jerome. Their 
use was not widespread for several years. See Chauncey Jerome, History of the 
American Clock Business for the Past Sixty Years, and Life of Chauncey Jerome 
(New Haven, 1860). 


21 John Bartholomew to R. Upson, Merrimans & Co., Canton, Ohio, August 
10, 1837. 
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The count wheels would not run until the cases were cut away 
and the crutch wire would not pass between the face & the plate. 
Some of the internals had to be taken out and whittled, pared, 
or smoothed... .[I] paid Freight on them ...of course I could 
not tell whether they were good or not until I had seen them.”” 


The dangers of shipping disasters were great, and insurance 
protection on cargoes was very limited. One peddler who pro- 
tested to shipping agents against excessive freight charges received 
from them the following information, which gives an insight into 
business methods of the times: 


. .. a8 to the $45-Box to which you allude. He who had charge of 
the box on the Steamer “Fairy” came to our house and Stated he 
had two boxes for us. Our Capt Finnie told him we would receive 
the Boxes and if on inquiry the charges should be right we would 
pay it to which he utterly refused and Said that if we did not pay 
the $45.00 he would take on the Box with him for the charges to 
pay himself out of it. and God knows whether it would ever be 

eard of again. We had no other alternative but to pay his charges 
or lose the clocks of the two evils we thought we chose the least. 
he had no Bill lading for the Box nor know how it came in the 
old “Louisiana” from the wreck [of which] it was taken... . 

We do assure you Dear Sir if we could have had any other way 
of getting into possession of the clocks other than the way we 
did, we should most assuredly have done so, and if we had let 
it go that you must have lost it altogether. and we also know 
that the clocks were worth more to you than the amount of the 
charges we had no other alternative left to us.** 


Other citations give an idea of the transportation difficulties 
experienced by peddlers in obtaining goods: 


Finally I have recd the goods you purchased in June I had not 
heard from them until last thursday since they left Wheeling 
which was the 8th Aug— 

Last thursday I recd a letter from Florence stating they was 
there; I started immediately after them. .. . 

They were shipt from Lewisville on the 2 Sept on board a keel 
boat the capt and hands were all taken sick and they were forty 


22 John Bartholomew to Upson, Merrimans & Co., Canton, Ohio, February 
21, 1837. 


23 Reeder, Finnie & Co., to Harvey Atwood, Smithland, Kentucky, Novem- 
ber 21, 1837. 
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five days getting to Florence and a week fron the time they landed 
before they got here which makes a trip of Four months lacking 
one day from New York here.** 


... our goods last year that were forwarded in August did not 
arive until December. . . .* 


. I have ordered the clocks which were at Portsmouth shiped 
to ‘Rising Sun Indiana but at this time the River ss closed with 
ice & when they will be received I do not know. . 


Those clocks that were to have been shiped me in Oct last have 
not arrived. neither have I received any intelligence that they 
were ever shiped.?* 


.. the lot of clocks ...at Smithland that had been forwarded 
from Nashville were damnably broken Etc with $64—charges upon 
them at Smithland besides this they allowed the Boat for trans- 
porting to Louisville 8214 cents = crate as much as they charge us 

rom New Orleans. I received a letter from George dated Au 4th in 

which he says that those clocks were not done yet & too that they 
have no gilt wood clocks so you see that we are not to have them 
before Spring and we nearly out of gilt wood clocks.” 


Peddlers often went to stations to replenish their stock. Some- 
times Yankee merchants had stores in the more settled areas and, 
in addition to selling goods to the village folk, acted as agents 
or wholesalers for the peddlers. Philip Barnes had such a store in 
Athens, Alabama. Also, Nashville, Tennessee, and Louisville and 
Paducah, Kentucky, were western headquarters for replenishing 
goods at this time. Occasionally peddlers sought supplies from 
their compatriots when they were unable to secure them from 
other sources. From Shelby County, Kentucky, Mr. Merriman 
advises Mr. Upson: 


When I wrote you last I stated what were I Pomeroy’s wishes. 
His clocks have not arrived from Bristol as yet. He writes me 


24 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, October 22, 1826. 
25 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, April 23, 1826. 
26 Henry Merriman to R. Upson, Shelby County, Kentucky, February 22, 
1838. 
27 Henry Merriman to R. Upson, Shelby County, Kentucky, January 16, 
1838. 
28 Henry Merriman to R. Upson, Clay Village, Kentucky, August 25, 1837. 
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that they were to have been shipped in Oct last....He is very 
anxious that I should supply him with such clocks as we have 
here & then we take as many of his when they arrive but I dare not 
risk it for fear we may get out. . . 7” 


Thus it becomes apparent that the problems surrounding the 
securing of materials were at times acute. Out of the salesman’s 
profits must come losses through delays and deterioration of 
goods. Redress was slow, and because of their remoteness from the 
jurisdictions in which the carriers and shippers were resident, a 
suit to recover damages was not easily instituted by itinerant ped- 
dlers. Hazards incident to their own transportation frequently 
meant further loss of working days. Bad weather resulted in getting 
stuck in the mud or being stranded in the mountains, far from 
shelter. These factors should all be considered when reckoning 
the high prices for which some peddlers are reputed to have sold 
their goods. 


Before the establishment of a uniform system of paper money, 
bank notes were exchanged at varying rates. Business carried on 
between distant points was retarded, since money exchanges de- 
pended on the credit of banks of issue or the discount rate de- 
manded for the redemption of notes into current funds. For 
example, Tennessee and Mississippi bank notes did not exchange 
at face value in the North and East. Notes which peddlers were 
forced to take from Southern farmers sometimes fluctuated so 
greatly in value that their depreciation became a risk of the 
business. The following are apropos: 


..- We are compelled to take Tenn Alabama and Mississippi 
paper and a Large portion of the latter otherwise we can get 
nothing at all as Miss paper passes very current here in payment 
of debts and in all commercial transaction There is more Shin- 
plasters in circulation in this country than would cover the Ken- 
tucky purchase one inch thick. . . .*° 


...as to the price of exchange ... when we first arived here it 
was five and had been down to four but it is at present seven for 


29 Henry Merriman to R. Upson, Shelby County, Kentucky, January 16, 
1838. Merriman’s letters are frequently signed “St. Put.” No explanation has 
been found for the pseudonym. 


30 Harvey Atwood to R. Upson, Bolivar, Tennessee, December 10, 1837. 
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Huntsville and Tennessee the money which I get in Miss is Ala- 
bama Mobile and Missisippi this is some better.™ 


We have collected about $1000.—$950.00 of which we have now 
on hand, about one half Mississippi paper which I intend Chang- 
ing into Tennessee if I can by prs a small premium—Mr. 
Brown takes with him to Kentucky $700. The reason I do not 
send more money by Brown is I intend getting an Eastern Check 
in Nashville if I can obtain it.*? 


.-. exchange is something higher than i anticipated Tennessee 
& huntsville twelve per cent. Alabama Mobile kc eight perct my 
money is of the latter. . . .* 


..- Receved a Letter from you Dated December the 15 and in 
it found a twenty Dollar Bill of Charleston money and I tried 
G mitchel with it. ... But he would not have it. I was going to 
hartford. I went to the Casshear of the old Bank and Exchange 


it at 5 pecnt I got Nineteen Dollars for the twenty and that was 
the Best that I Could Do. . . 


Sometimes it was apparently impossible to get money ex- 
changed into any desirable or usable form. Peddlers carried rela- 
tively large sums around with them in an effort to secure “Eastern 
money” or checks. Failing this, they sent such money as they had 
via the uncertain post, or entrusted its delivery to the care of 
fellow peddlers making the return trip to New England. 


I meant to sent you enough to paid up but can find nothing in 
the place that will do to send you U S or other eastern funds are 
extremely scarce.*5 


I now take this opertunity to send you the remainder of your 
Money which you say is ten Dollars or thare about I should of 
sent it before now but I wated to see if I could get some Eastern 
Money that would do you thare without shaving but I find that 
it is impossible to get small Notes we can by [buy] checks but 
none as smail as $10—thare fore I have encl a New Orleans 
Not for ten Dollars this I see is at rates in New York and I 
think that it will sute you thare better then any thing I can 


31 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, December 27, 1825. 
32 Harvey Atwood to R. Upson. Bolivar, Tennessee, January 13, 1838. 

83 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, April 16, 1826. 
%4 Asa Upson to R. Upson, Bristol, Connecticut, February 3, 1823. 

35 E. Birdseye to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, February 5, 1827. 
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get if it dos not do you and you cant pass it so as to satesfy the 
Note pleas to sent the Note on to Mr Brown and the Money back 
to me I then will pay him any kind you instruct him to take. . . .** 


I shall enclose in this a hundred dollar bill on the United States 
Bank in richmond. I have one hundred and fifty dollars besides 
but can neither get a draft nor hundred dollar notes.** 


... 1 went to Huntsville last wensday but could neither se!l my 
fur or get my money exchanged. . . .** 


I have now three hundred dollars i could spare you but i have 
no way to send it but by mail and i think i will wate and see if you 
get the other first.*® 


Attention has already been called to the generalization made 
by certain writers to the effect that all Yankee peddlers were itin- 
erant swindlers. Thomas Hamilton, an English commentator, 
stated in 1833 that “The whole race of Yankee peddlers... go 
forth annually in the thousands to lie, cog, cheat, swindle... . 
They warrant broken watches to be the best timekeepers in the 
world ...and always have a large assortment of wooden nut- 
megs.” #° Wright points out that no court case has ever beer 
found to authenticate the wooden nutmeg charge.*! It would also 
appear that Hamilton’s statement was further over-generalized. 
For there were some peddlers who attempted to please dissatisfied 
customers whose clocks would not run. The following citations 
are presented not as being either typical or unique, but merely as 
affording contrast to the point of view previously set forth. 


... he [a peddler] reports unfavourable of the clocks says a great 
many of them have stoped etc. some day this week Billings will go 
with me up on to last winters ground & repair & collect what we 
can—|l think as soon as you can spare Brown that he better come 








36 Stutley Medbury to R. Upson, Paducah, Kentucky, December 26, 1841. 

37 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, August 4, 1826. 

38 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, September 4, 1826. 

38 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, September 4, 1826. 

40 Hamilton, Men and Manners in America, cited in Wright, 28. Almost 
yearly from 1825 to 1845 some European traveler published a book about the 
United States. The degree of influence on public opinion exerted by these 
cursory observations is impossible to determine. 

41 Wright, 28. 
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up here & assist me in repairing the ballen [balance?] of the clocks 
& so have Scott [Billings] selling as he has two horses & waggon.* 


He reported so unfavourable a story of the clocks that were 
sold last season that I thought best for Billings & myself to go 
among them ir & collect what we could. We have been all 
over ground called on every man that we held a note against 
whether due or not—& repaired day & night untill we left them 
very well satisfied. . . .** 


Legislation to restrict peddling was enacted at an early date. 
It is probable that local merchants were instrumental in promot- 
ing requirements for licenses. One author points out that “doubt- 
less some of the peddler’s undesirable reputation was due to 
propaganda fostered by merchants” who were jealous.** Having 
to pay overhead costs and property taxes, these storekeepers re- 
sented the visits of itinerant peddlers who were able to undersell 
them and take their business. As early as 1717 a Connecticut 
peddler was required to pay to the town which he first entered 
twenty shillings for each hundred pounds value of goods carried. 
By 1765, the Connecticut Assembly had increased the cost of a li- 
cense to twenty pounds. Such license must be obtained from the 
county court in the county where the peddler wished to sell. This 
rule was evidently not strictly enforced. But rising industry in Con- 
necticut brought the question again to the fore. In 1828 some 
persons expressed the view that peddlers menaced industry, inas- 
much as they could determine the success or failure of individual 
firms by setting their own prices. But others held that Yankee 
peddlers should be encouraged, since they were the only means 
of marketing Yankee “notions.” “* Sentiment wavered for and 
against a license system in Connecticut. 


In the frontier states, the first enthusiasm which greeted the 
coming of the peddler was followed by the establishment of vari- 


42 Henry Merriman to R. Upson, Clay Village, Kentucky, August 25, 1837. 

48 Henry Merriman to R. Upson, Shelby County, Kentucky, January 16, 
1838. 

44 Wright, 93. 

45 Connecticut Colonial Records, xu, 356. 

46 House Journal, May 28, 1828; Senate Journal, June 3, 1828; Connecticut 
Courant, June 3 and 10, 1828. 
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ous license requirements. These license fees added another expense 
to be offset by peddlers’ profits. Concerning the cost of licenses, 
Mr. Bartholomew reports: 


I have thought of taking a license for Madison county [Ala- 
bama] but it comes verry high Mr. Barnes paid thirty nine dollars 
for this county and it varies in diferent counties.*” 


I have taken out a License for the State of Miss and shall do my 
trading there the License cost me forty two dollars—the License 
for Limestone County [Alabama] is thirty nine dollars. . . .* 

I have once been taken up and fined one hundred dollars for 
pedleing without a license but soon found the proceedings to be 
illegal and recovered the money again without any cost which 
mortified the informer verry much for he had made use of his 
part of the money and had to borrow it to pay it back.” 


Further light on the license problem and one method of avoid- 


ing its prohibitive effects is given by Chauncey Jerome, renowned 
Bristol clockmaker: 


In 1835, the southern people were greatly opposed to the 
Yankee pedlars coming into their states, especially the clock ped- 
lars, and the licences were raised so high by their Legislatures that 
it amounted to almost a prohibition. Their laws were that any 
goods made in their own States could be sold without licence. 
Therefore clocks to be profitable must be made in those states. 
Chauncey and Noble Jerome started a factory in Richmond Va., 
making the cases and parts at Bristol, Connecticut, and packing 
them with the dials, glass &c. We shipped them to Richmond and 
took along workmen to a them together. The people were 
highly _—— with the idea of having clocks all made in their 
State. The old i would tell the pedlars they meant to go to 
Richmond and see the wonderful machinery there must be to 
produce such articles and would no doubt have thought the tools 
we had there were sufficient to make a clock. We carried on this 
kind of business for two or three years and did very well at it, 
though it was unpleasant. Every one knew it was all a humbug 
trying to stop the pedlars from coming to their State. We removed 


47 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, November 20, 1825. 
48 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, July 3, 1826. 

49 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Columbus, Mississippi, January 16, 
1827. 
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from Richmond to Hamburg, S. C., and manufactured in the 
same way.” 


Possibly some critics would score the Yankee peddler for this 
circumvention of the law. It need only be pointed out that such 
tactics, now followed by reputable American business houses 
operating assembly plants in foreign countries, are widely prac- 
tised. 

Comments of the peddlers indicate that “hard times” are not 
peculiar to the twentieth century. They characterized their busi- 
ness depressions of the 1820's and 1830's as the “worst ever.” The 
one-crop system in the South made prosperity in that section en- 
tirely dependent on the success of the growing and marketing of 
cotton. When either process failed in a particular region, peddlers 
did a poor business. Times were also “bad” because of the bank 
failures which brought about the financial collapse of 1837. Loans 
which peddlers took out to finance their businesses were called. 
Notes which passed as currency among them sometimes proved to 
be from defunct banks. Although the bank failures were centered 
in the Northeast, the collapse of credit had a dire effect on busi- 
ness in all sections. The following letter is quoted at length be- 
cause it gives an intimate picture of a collapse of confidence such 
as business men have experienced in the recent depression. 


... first, as I wrote you that any Bank paper was good here. I 
must say times in this respect have cha , and somewhat sooner 
than I had expected. Some of the heaviest Banks in this state have 
failed, and many others are daily expected to follow. of the Banks 
that have failed thus far, they are almost all of the pet. govern- 
ment Banks. these Banks that have had the deposets some how 
are much worse off, than those without them, but a general crash 
among the Banks is looked for, a great many will stand, and a great 
many will fail, and no being can tell which. only I should have 
more fear of the Pets than others.—money is ten times as scarce 
as last year not one dollar can be got from any Bank in the Coun- 
try and the specie change all Locked up in the petty offices—About 
600. locked up in Bristol P Office not a dollar yet called for— 

now while government is seezing and Locking up all the specie 
and permits nothing to circulate I cannot see how times are ever 


50 Jerome, History of the American Clock Business, 54ff. The data afforded 


by the Upson correspondence do not disclose whether this practice was fol- 
lowed by Upson, Merrimans & Company. 
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to be any better I have this moment seen a man from Alliance 
most of the safety fund Banks there are offering to pay specie, but 
not a dollar of thier money can be found. The rascality of the 
Commonwealth Bank in Boston is unpresidented. this was the 
first Bank selected by Gen’l Jackson in the nation, after which 
as you will recollect he retreated sudenly back to Washington 
when on his eastern tour at this Bank he issued his famous order 
for the removal of the deposits, and this Bank is owned and con- 
ducted mostly by officers of the Gen’1 Government.— 

I cannot give you any idea what money will be good in the 
spring, but would advise to keep clear of all Pets.—Specie is worth 
little or nothing there is none circulating and nothing to get it 
with. ... 

I hope you will get something from that western business this 
winter for on that hangs our destiny thousand upon thousands 
have been sent there and nothing returned—I think there will be 
10 failures the ensuing spring to one last spring. not in New York 
they have had their worst. but It will —T the country like a 


tornado. Banks and evry thing else. May deliver us from this 
Administration. 


A few of the typical comments on hard times are presented: 


... the broken Banks &c is no credit to the country but I do not 


think it will injure you on my account if I am any ways prospered 
in my colliction. . . .5? 


I shall send money as fast as i can possibly get it but the times 
are verry hard and the prospect not verry incouraging the fall of 
Cotton had a sad effect on the minds of the planters who had 
anticipated a great price.** 


.-. you complain of hard times but you are not alone, there is 
not one merchant in twenty that can pay up this spring but we all 
hope for something better. ...It requires more capital to do a 
good business in this country than in any part of the world that 
I ever saw.** 


You requeted that I would inform you what the propects are for 
the comeing season I hardly no what to tell you but this much i 


think it is the hardest times alabama ever experienced and their 


51 Philip Barnes to R. Upson, Great Barrington, Massachusetts, January 26, 
1838. 
52 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, December 27, 1825. 
53 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, April 23, 1826. 
54 Philip Barnes to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, May 15, 1826. 
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is not a of its being much better in some places crops are 
very ould tet nerally quite inferior Crops being short and a 
prospect of getting but a low price makes business verry dul. . 





. the large notes are due this week of which you are well aware, 
and not one dollar to pay even the interest. the Bills of broaken 
Banks is much better than none at all, Viz Commonwealth of Bos- 
ton, is worth 75¢ and that bank is as bad as any. . 


... Buyseness of all kindes is verry dull, times hard, and no 
Money to be got. we have sold all the clocks we hav on hand, and 
now are trying to settle up as fast as possible. . . .Corne is worth 
but 20 cents per wushell [sic] . . . horses wont sell at any - ice for 
Money, and Cat low for cash notes Land can be bougt for $1.50 

acre and as good as any in the country. We hav a grate many 
ailurs hear this time &C. . . .5” 


. money is scarce indeed there is none here such times I never 
saw.58 


These citations are typical of the recurring mention of hard 
times, often characterized as “the worst ever.” Then, as now, 
there was a tendency to place the blame for economic depressions 
on the administration. Peddlers, to be sure, had an opportunity 
to widen their political understanding through contact with many 
people in various sections, but whether this chance was utilized 
is not apparent. Some political comments, however, reproduced 
here merely for interest, show that they were not unmindful of 
the political scene: 


... M. Van Beuren is without doubt running low. the Richmond 
Enquirer that hot Jackson Paper and which elected Van Beuren 
has come out in full against him—I have no doubt that his days 
are numbered. it is even hinted here that seeing his unpopularity 
he will most likely resign, but so good luck will not me I have 


55 George Bartholomew to R. Upson, Athens, Alabama, September 4, 1826. 

56 Philip Barnes to R. Upson, Great Barrington, Massachusetts, February 2, 
1838. 

57 Stutley Medbury to R. Upson, Paducah, Kentucky, December 26, 1841. 

58 Philip Barnes to R. Upson, Great Barrington, Massachusetts, March 27, 
1842. See also letters of Asa Upson, March 6, 1824; George Bartholomew, April 
16, 1826; Levi Barnes, April 21, 1826; E. Birdseye, February 5, 1827; Asa Upson, 
March 6, 1824, and February 3, 1823. 
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no doubt he will find himself in a small minority the next Con- 
gress Mr. Clay is all the go here—. . .*® 


Whora & Huzza for Henry Clay wherever you go he is the only 
man in my candid opinion that can save the country from utter 
destruction.” 


The times here are about as hard as they were when you left. 
I think by next year they must be better. The whigs are carrying 
every thing before them... .™ 


Nothing is heard in this Country But political Discussions. The 
Log-Cabin and Hard Cider candidate is going it with a perfect 
rush Men of Inteligence are becoming convinced of Their error— 
asking pardon for their past sins, and marching into the Harrison 
ranks like high minded and honorable American citizens—Steam 
Boats are daily passing up and Down the Ohio River with the 
Harrison flag raised and a regular Built Log Cabin placed on the 
most conspicuous part of the uper deck Preperations are now 
makeing at this place For a Whig convention on the 4th of July 
next and a Large concourse of people is expected From this cir- 
cumstance you may know that the change has been very great 
since you was in this country. At that time the Voice of a Whig 
was hardly to be heard throughout the Congressional District— 
You have nothing to fear in the West. We will do our duty & if 
the North and East will do theirs we will elect Old Tip by an 
overwhelming majority. . . .* 


... 1 see that the conservatives are getting wide awake in old 
Connet. & about to hold a state caucus to nominate Gov. Lieut 
gov. etc This will kill the Van Buren party in Connecticut—Huzza 
for Henry Clay for President. 


... the man we hired to go to Ky and backed out is under Sen- 
tence of death in Mississippi for distributing abolition tracts the 
report I think is correct fools are not all dead yet am very glad he 
is not in our employ. 


59 Philip Barnes to R. Upson, Great Barrington, Massachusetts, February 2, 
1838. 

60 Philip Barnes to R. Upson, Great Barrington, Massachusetts, January 26, 
1838. 

61 Austin Barnes to R. Upson, Bristol, Connecticut, December 26, 1837. 

62 Harvey Atwood to R. Upson, Paducah, Kentucky, June 8, 1840. 
63 Henry Merriman to R. Upson, Shelby County, Kentucky, February 22, 
1838. 

64 George Merriman to R. Upson, Bristol, Connecticut, November 5, 1837. 
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The Yankee peddler was a characteristic and integral part of 
the frontier picture. He preceded the era of the “Robber Barons,” 
when the amassing of huge fortunes, by whatever means, was 
looked upon as a virtue. He antedated by at least a hundred 
years the time when false or questionable representations of high- 
pressure advertising were allowed to flourish almost without com- 
ment. His profits, which may look excessive at first glance, appear 
reasonable when one considers the large losses, long-delayed col- 
lections, business risks, and hazards which he experienced. That 
he was rugged, resourceful, and energetic is evident from the very 
nature of his business. That he was sometimes an opportunist, a 
rascal, and a profiteer is alleged by certain of his contemporaries. 
But a consideration of the service which he rendered and an under- 
standing of the physical and economic hardships which he en- 
dured, as set forth by the foregoing data, cannot fail to alter the 
popular impression. The character of the Yankee peddler varied 
as widely as the assortment of goods he carried. 


PROVISIONS FOR THE GREAT MIGRATION 


EDMUND S&. 





MORGAN 


Reon: broadside which is reproduced in the accompanying insert 
was found in the British Museum last year in a volume of 
miscellaneous papers concerned with America and the West Indies. 
It is thought worthy of publication here for several reasons. 
In the first place, it is the only official estimate of the expense 
which settling in New England entailed for the individual colon- 
ist. It was published in 1630, when the Great Migration was just 
getting under way, but it was “Collected by the Adventurers, 
with the advice of the Planters.” That is, it was based on the 
experience of the group of colonists which the Massachusetts Bay 
Company had sent out in 1628 under Captain Endicott. If the 
estimate which it gives on this basis is correct, the cost of moving 
from old England to New in the sixteen-thirties must have barred 
the way to all families not possessed of a fair amount of worldly 
wealth. Poorer persons could have come as servants in such fami- 
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lies, but hardly as independent settlers. For, besides the cost of 
provisions here set forth, the emigrant had to pay the price of 
transportation, which amounted to about six pounds per person.! 

The broadside is also interesting because it is one of the few 
original documents in existence which shed some light on the 
organization of the Great Migration. For the most part that move- 
ment was carried on with a secrecy designed not only to elude 
royal attention but also to baffle future historians. We know of 
no other advertisements put out by the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany similar to this one, and the official records of departures 
from English ports are decidedly scanty. People seem simply to 
have packed up their belongings and left, and not more than a 
sixth of them were so considerate as to leave behind a record of 
whence they came.? 

There are a number of items listed in the broadside which may 
prove of interest to the social historian: the foodstuffs, clothes, 
tools, and arms which the planters of 1628 had found to be neces- 
sary for survival in New England. But these may speak for them- 
selves. 


WHITTIER ON LABOR UNIONS 
JOHN A. POLLARD 


oe John Greenleaf Whittier is not known to have kept, 

like Hawthorne, for example, any notebook whose rough en- 
tries could be refashioned subsequently into full-bodied writings, 
a somewhat similar purpose was served by occasional brief prose 
articles which he published during his first editorial period, 1829- 
1836, and which foretold later works of his ripe humanitarianism. 
His “Songs of Labor,” for example, which he began contributing 
to the Democratic Review in 1845 and for which he has been 
credited with antedating Whitman by ten years in celebrating the 


1 G. L. Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System (New York, 1908), 
49- 

2 Colonel Charles E. Banks counted only 2,646 emigrants whose homes 
in England he could trace. See The Planters of the Commonwealth (Boston, 
1939), 13. 
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American working man,’ have their literary roots in the first year 
of Whittier’s editorship. 

On January 22, 1829, in the fourth issue which he edited of the 
American Manufacturer, he published the first in a series of edi- 
torials on the general subject “The Mechanic.” In militant cham- 
pionship of the working man—with whom, as a former shoemaker, 
he identified himself—Whittier wrote: 


The industrious mechanic may be ranked among her [republican 
America’s] firmest supporters, and the time is not far distant when 
he shall be placed upon his just station in the scale of society. . . . 
The people—the “bone and muscle” of the nation [—] are calling 
forth their giant energies, and who shall arrest their progress? 


Whittier, situated as he was in the midst of the expanding textile 
and shoe industries of the Merrimac Valley, was well placed to 
observe America’s industrial revolution and to grasp its social 
implications. Here, certainly, was a prophecy of events which 
have come to pass in the 1930's. 

In the seven other editorial articles which roughly comprised 
this bristling series,? Whittier elaborated—without, however, mak- 
ing specific remedial proposals—upon his conviction that the 
American laborer was being subjugated by the growing capitalis- 
tic class: “trodden down and oppressed—a mark for the scorn 
and ridicule of the purse-proud and arrogant. ...” *? But Whittier 
confidently proclaimed the honor and dignity of work. “Industry 
and virtuous ambition,” he argued, “are seldom exerted in vain.” 4 
This attitude the twenty-one-year-old editor, in his brief direction 
of the American Manufacturer, which was announced at its incep- 
tion as “devoted to the interests of Domestic Manufactures,” did 
not find inconsistent with regularly advocating their development 
as the future dependence of New England.5 

In 1836, his thinking clarified and ripened by broader acquaint- 
ance with the American scene, Whittier was for a second time 


1 Bliss Perry, John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1907), 25. 

2 Published in the American Manufacturer on January 29, February 19, 
April 16, 23, and 30, and July g and 16, 1829. 

3 From “The Mechanic,” January 22. In an editorial entitled “Aristocracy,” 
published on April 9, Whittier excoriated “the aristocracy of wealth.” 

4 From “Mechanics,” February 19. 

5 As, for instance, in an editorial, “The System,” in the issue of March 19. 
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editor of the Essex Gazette in his native Haverhill. Always, in his 
accustomed way, he kept himself well informed of current events 
by assiduous reading of the “exchanges.” His editorial columns, 
in Haverhill and elsewhere, were filled with his humanitarian 
ire at social injustices of the day. One such column significantly 
exemplifies young Whittier’s championship of labor, and gives 
a groundwork for the later “Songs.” 

On July 23, 1836, Whittier published in the Essex Gazette an 
editorial advocating labor’s right to collective bargaining and 
boldly condemning a court of law for failing to defend it, pre- 
cisely a century before this phenomenon was raised to the level 
of a national issue in the United States. Bryant's spirited and 
lawyerlike protest against the same judicial misinterpretation, in 
the Evening Post of June 16, is now well known. Whittier’s simi- 
lar expression of his early developed attitude toward labor de- 
serves recognition also, and for this reason it is here republished: 


Jupce Epwarps’ DECISION 


We have been desirous for some time past to say a word or two 
in regard to the decision of Judge Edwards of New York, in the 
case of certain journeymen tailors, who have been indicted, tried 
and convicted before the criminal court of the city of New York 
for a conspiracy to procure higher wages. The crime is thus de- 
scribed by Judge Edwards. “These men are charged with entering 
into a conspiracy not to work for any master which did not give 
them certain rates which they demanded, or for any master who 
employed men that worked for a less rate, or who were not mem- 
bers of their society.” In favor of this most absurd charge of ‘con- 
spiracy’ the judge argues at length. So then it has come to this, 
that in a land of equal rights a laborer cannot fix the amount 
of his wages in connection with his fellow laborer, without being 
charged as a criminal before our courts of law. The merchants 
may agree upon their prices; the lawyers upon their fees; the 
physicians upon their charges; the manufacturers upon the wages 
given to their operatives; but the LABORER shall not consult 
his interest and fix the price of his own toil and skill. If this be 
LAW, it is unjust, oppressive and wicked. It ought not to dis- 
grace the statute book of a republican state. It places the Northern 
laborer too nearly upon a level with the SLAVE of the South. 
According to the argument of Judge Edwards a refusal to work 
unless for certain wages, on the part of the journeymen, would 
materially affect the convenience and advantage of the employer, 
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and is therefore to be considered as criminal.—_We will put a 
parallel case. In this town and vicinity, a large number of our 
shoe-makers quit their workshops during the haying season, and 
our manufacturers are subjected to no small inconvenience and 
difficulty by the loss of their workmen. According to Judge Ed- 
wards’ opinion; the latter are to be considered as criminals, for 
abandoning their employers in the summer season. The whole 
doctrine is borrowed from the feudal aristocracy of a If 
carried into practice generally, as it has been in New York, the 
condition of the free and happy laborers of our country will be 
little better than that of the Hungarian Miner, or the Polish 
serf.—We are no advocate of disorderly conduct on the part of 
any portion of the community.—But to brand laborers as crim- 
inals for peaceably ss an increase of their wages, we hold 
to be an outrage on the rights of man, and a disgrace to a com- 
munity professing to be free. 


AN UNKNOWN BOSTON PLAYWRIGHT 
EDWARD G. FLETCHER 


HE bill for May 2, 1831, at the Tremont Theatre, Boston—a 

benefit for J. R. Scott, who was then serving a kind of acting 
apprenticeship in the town—comprised “a New Melo Drama, 
(written by a gentleman of Boston),” together with a musical 
olio which seems to have included some pieces by the Boston 
Band, and Black-Eyed Susan. 

The new play mentioned, Rondino; or, The Captive’s Return, 
had been noted in the Boston Daily Advertiser as in rehearsal as 
early as April 13. The characters included Rondino, Antonio, 
Claudio, Metz, Thady Malone, Estalla, and Nanette, played re- 
spectively by Pearson, Scott, Smith, Andrews, Johnson, Mrs. W. H. 
Smith, and Miss Eberle. Rondino was performed for a second 
time on May 5 and possibly again on May 7. 

On May 10 its author received a benefit, when in addition to 
Rondino, the program included “an entirely new Petit Comedy, 
(written expressly for the members of the Tremont Company,) 
the scene of which lies in Boston and the vicinity, called The 
Poor Devil. Harry Meteor, Mr. Smith. Toby Treadmill alias 
Aminidab Pitchpipe, (a graduate of the Charlestown Seminary,) 
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Mr. Andrews.” The Advertiser for May 10 indicated three more 
characters: Old Meteor, Rosalie, and Sally Dimple, to be played 
by Johnson, Miss McBride, and Miss Eberle. This notice also 
referred to The Poor Devil as by the author of Rondino and A 
Day’s Adventures. 

The Daily Evening Transcript for the tenth contained a com- 
municated paragraph: “...Rondino is universally allowed to 
contain passages of extreme power and effect, and the scenery of 
it is superb. The ‘Poor Devil,’ we have not seen, but if we may 
trust to report, it is sprightly and full of humor. The author of 
these productions is quite young, (but seventeen) and deserves 
to be liberally encouraged and rewarded. . . .” 

Here seem to be three previously unnoted American plays and 
a forgotten Boston dramatist, unless someone with a wide knowl- 
edge of Boston theatrical history can identify the playwright. 


SPEAKER BANKS COURTS THE FREE-SOILERS 
THE FREMONT-ROBINSON LETTER OF 1856 


JAMES C. MALIN 


oe of the Republican party in its early years who 

have overlooked a letter written by John C. Frémont to 
Charles Robinson, one of the employees of the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company and governor-elect of Kansas under the 
Topeka Free State Government, have missed completely one of 
the most important single episodes in the story of Frémont’s can- 
didacy for the Presidency in 1856.1 Those writers, moreover, who 
have mentioned it have often been inaccurate in details regarding 
it and have failed to discover its most significant connections.” 


1 Such writers are Fred Harrington, “Nathaniel Prentice Banks,” in the 
New England Quarterly, 1x (December, 1936), 626-654; G. H. Haynes, “Nathan- 
iel P. Banks,” in the Dictionary of American Biography; and W. E. Smith, 
The Francis Preston Blair Family in Politics (New York, 1933). Harrington’s 
omission is specially noteworthy. 

2 Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln (Boston, 1928); Allan Nevins, 
Frémont (New York, 1928); A. W. Crandall, The Early History of the Repub- 
lican Party, 1854-1856 (Boston, 1930); and R. J. Bartlett, John C. Frémont 
and the Republican Party (Columbus, 1931). 
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Frémont’s letter, dated New York, March 17, 1856, was pub- 
lished in several Kansas papers, including the Lawrence Kansas 
Free State, April 7; the Lawrence Herald of Freedom, April 12; 
and the Topeka Tribune, April 14. Its first eastern publication, 
so far as the writer has ascertained, was in Horace Greeley’s New 
York Daily Tribune, April 10. Contemporary published accounts 
of the letter, however, and the date line itself concealed a secret 
of high strategy involved. The letter was cleverly worded, opening 
with acknowledgment of an earlier letter from Robinson, the 
date of which is not given except that it was written in February, 
and the original of which has never been published.* Frémont 
actually did not write his letter in New York, but in Washington; 
and he did not mail it to Robinson, but turned it over to Speaker 
Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachusetts, who enclosed it in one of 
his own to Robinson dated March 19.* 

Although Frémont’s letter was widely published at the time, 
it is not readily available to the modern reader. The text is as 
follows: 


New York, MARCH 17, 1856 
176 SECOND AVENUE 


My DEAR Sik, 


Your letter of February reached me in Washington some time 
since. I read it with much satisfaction. It was a great pleasure to 
me to find that you retained so lively a recollection of our inter- 
course in California. But, my own experience is that permanent & 


3 No explanation is available as to why Robinson came to write to 
Frémont. Without any supporting evidence, Crandall suggested that Robin- 
son’s letter had been inspired by Frémont sources to provide the latter with 
an opportunity to express his views on the Kansas question. Although the idea 
is interesting, it cannot be accepted without evidence. Another possibility is 
that a natural personal interest in a former acquaintance started the corre- 
spondence and that Banks and Frémont recognized its political value. Also, 
Robinson may have felt the stirrings of political ambition and have had in 
mind the registration of his loyalty to Frémont before Philadelphia as a 
means of paving the way to preferment in case of the latter's election. Bever- 
idge went so far as to say that Frémont and Robinson were fast friends, but 
the letter would seem to indicate rather that this exchange was a renewal 
of a lapsed acquaintance. 

4 The originals of the Frémont and Banks letters have been in the Robin- 
son Papers in the possession of the Kansas State Historical Society, at Topeka, 
since 1902. 
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valuable friendships are most often formed in contests and strug- 
gles. If a man has good points then they become salient & we 
know each other suddenly. 

I had both been thinking and speaking of you latterly. The 
Banks balloting in the House and your movements in Kansas had 
naturally carried my mind back to our hundred and forty odd in 
California and your letter came seasonably and fitly to complete 
the connection. We were defeated then, but that contest was only 
an incident in a great struggle, and the victory was deferred not 
lost. You have carried to another field the same principle with 
courage and ability to maintain it, and I make you my sincere 
congratulations on your success—incomplete so far but destined 
in the end to triumph absolutely. 

I have been waiting to see what shape the Kansas question 
would take in Congress, that I might be enabled to give you some 
views in relation to the probable result. Nothing yet has been 
accomplished, but I am satisfied that in the end Congress will 
take effectual measures to lay before the American people the 
exact truth concerning your affairs. Neither you nor I can have 
any doubt what verdict the people will pronounce upon a truth- 
ful exposition. It is to be feared from the proclamation of the 
President that he intends to recognize the usurpation in Kansas 
as the legitimate government, and that its sedition law, the test 
oath and the means to be taken to expel its people as aliens, will 
all directly or indirectly be supported by the army of the United 
States. Your position will undoubtedly be difficult, but you know 
I have great confidence in your firmness and prudence. When the 
critical moment arrives you must act for yourself—no man can 
give you counsel. A true man will always find the best counsel in 
that inspiration which a good cause never fails to give him at 
the instant of trial. All history teaches us that great results are 
ruled by a wise Providence & we are but units in the great plan. 
Your action will be determined by events as they present them- 
selves and at this distance I can only say that I sympathize cor- 
dially with you, and that as you stood by me firmly and generous- 
ly when we were defeated by the nullifiers in California, I have 
every disposition to stand by you in the same way in your battle 
with them in Kansas. 

You see that what I have been saying is more a reply to the 
suggestions which your condition makes to me than any answer 
to your letter, which more particularly regards myself. The notices 
which you had seen of me in connection with the Presidency 
come from a partial disposition of friends who think of me more 
flatteringly than I do of myself, and do not therefore call for any 
action from us. 

Repeating that I am really and sincerely gratified in the renewal 
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of our old friendship, or rather in the expression of it, which I 
hope will not hereafter have so long an interval I am, 
Yours very truly, . 
J. C. Frtmont 
Gov. Charles Robinson 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Attention, however, should be directed to Banks's covering let- 
ter:5 


WASHINGTON, MARCH 19. 
MY DEAR Sir: 
I enclose to you by request of Col. Frémont, a letter left by him 
previous to his departure from this city. If it embodies such senti- 
ment as I have heard him express favorable to the interests of 


5 Nevins (Frémont, u, 479-480) and Beveridge (Lincoln, 1, 394-395) 
represent the swelling of Frémont sentiment in the spring of 1856 as seem- 
ingly spontaneous, though the latter attributed the credit to Blair. Both these 
authors emphasized the new England Emigrant Aid Company and credited 
the first publication of Frémont’s letter to the Herald of Freedom, as the com- 
pany’s news organ in Kansas, from which it was said to have been copied in 
the East. Crandall went widest from the mark in having the New York Tribune 
of April 23 republish the letter and an editorial from the Herald of Freedom. 
The editorial he summarized resembles rather the Kansas Free State editorial 
of April 7, and neither the morning nor the afternoon edition of the Tribune 
on the twenty-third contained the letter or the editorial. 

Although the Company had loaned the money with which the Herald of 
Freedom was established, too little is known of the interrelations between the 
Company and the paper to justify sweeping generalizations from that fact. 
At the particular time the editor and owner, G. W. Brown, was not in the 
Territory (Herald of Freedom, April 5 and May 10, 1856). During his absence 
the paper was in charge of J. H. Greene, about whom little is known, and 
Augustus Wattles, an abolitionist formerly associated with James G. Birney. 
Nevins and Beveridge held that the Herald of Freedom had been pro-Frémont 
for some time, disregarding the absence of the editor at the time of the 
Frémont letter episode. Beveridge pointed to an article of January 20, 1855, 
and Nevins to one of January 19, 1856. The former was too remote to have 
any significance standing alone, and the second declared: “We believe there 
are other men equally devoted to the cause of freedom on whom the people 
could unite. We would greatly prefer to see such persons occupy that post, 
and yet we should be willing to give our support to Mr. Frémont if he was 
properly before the people.” Neither Kansas nor the East learned first of the 
Frémont letter from the Herald of Freedom. Kansas read it first in the Kansas 
Free State, an anti-Company paper. In the East, it was not republished from 
Kansas, but was printed in the New York Daily Tribune, April 10, 1856, with 
an editorial initialed by Horace Greeley explaining that he had solicited a 
copy of the letter in Washington, where its existence was evidently known 
prior to publication anywhere. 
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your friends in Kansas, and the Free State cause, I think it would 
be expedient that it should have immediate publication among 
your people. Of that you can very safely judge for yourself. We are 
in expectation of being able to do something in Congress that 
will [be] an effectual aid to Kansas. Our difficulties are numerous, 
and those we have to contend with are able and resolute. I think 
our friends, however, are their equals, and shall be disappointed 
if we are not able to accomplish much that will aid you. We are in 
good spirits and hopeful. The Kansas question will meet its first 
decision in the House this week, and I think it will not be against 
us. 
You will of course have seen that the name of Col. Frémont is 
freely used in connection with the Presidency. We think he is a 
safe man, and that he can be elected. Opinion however is not yet 
fully formed, but his prospects are improving daily. The senti- 
ments of our friends in Kansas will be well considered in the 
States, and weigh heavily in favor of anyone who shall be sup- 
ported by them. 

We trust you will stand in the great fight for Freedom with 
unfailing steadfastness. Be assured our people will carry your 
cause through triumphantly. 

Very truly yours, 
N. P. Banks, Sp. 
Gov. ROBINSON 
KANSAS. 


Assuredly Banks's letter was as artfully written as Frémont’s. 
Possibly Frémont’s letter was enclosed at his own request, but no 
one should be deceived by that artifice, because it can hardly be 
doubted that the procedure was carefully discussed beforehand. 
Furthermore Banks’s pretense at not having knowledge of the 
contents of Frémont’s message is not convincing. Politicians do 
not work that way, especially men of Banks’s experience. Since the 
Frémont letter was intended for publication, there was no reason 
for secrecy, and had there been no ulterior reason for bringing 
Banks into the matter, Frémont himself could have more con- 
veniently mailed the letter. Within the document it should be 
noticed that ideas are always in pairs. Robinson should print the 
Frémont letter immediately in Kansas, and anti-slavery men ex- 
pected to take action in Congress on Kansas next week. Similarly 
the Frémont candidacy was linked with the suggestion that Kansas 
would weigh heavily in the nominating convention. And the 
final paragraph put the matter almost explicitly, that if you stand 
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steadfast for Freedom (i.e., Frémont) in Kansas, we will carry 
your cause to triumph in Washington. Is it too much to imply 
that Banks was warning Robinson and his friends in Kansas that 
a failure to deliver a Frémont delegation to the Philadelphia con- 
vention would mean that they need not expect Banks as Speaker 
of the anti-slavery House of Representatives to push Robinson 
and his Kansas Topeka Free-State Government in the Congress? 
Of course Robinson’s letter to Frémont would seem to give ade- 
quate assurance of the loyalty of Robinson himself. Banks’s warn- 
ing would be directed therefore at other Kansas men whom Rob- 
inson was to line up for Frémont. 

The next question is whether Banks and Frémont had consulted 
other Republican leaders or whether they were playing a lone 
hand. Although there is no certainty, it would seem reasonable 
that if such consultations had occurred a record of them or ref- 
erence to them would have appeared in the correspondence of the 
time. The only mention of the Frémont letter that might seem 
to hint at the truth is by Bartlett, in his reference to Congdon’s 
reminiscences, on whose authority he fixed upon the letter as 
the opening of the Frémont campaign for popular support, efforts 
previously having been confined primarily to political leaders. 
It is possible, although unproved, that Banks and Frémont formu- 
lated the plan themselves and gave out to other leaders only such 
information about the letter as seemed necessary. In the light of 
the Banks letter, one passage in Frémont’s is given added signifi- 
cance, the joining of the reference to the contest in the Congress, 
which resulted in the election of Banks as Speaker, with Robin- 
son's struggle in Kansas to make it a free state. 

With the Banks letter as a connecting link, the story of Banks, 
the Frémont candidacy, and Kansas assumes a new significance. 
Nevins has called attention to the important fact that the two 
men had been in conference with Democratic leaders in the 
summer of 1855 regarding Frémont’s presidential candidacy on 
the Democratic ticket. The conference broke down because of 
the anti-slavery views of the two. When the movement to organ- 
ize the Republican party was launched during the winter of 
1855-1856, a movement in which Blair was conspicuous, the sug- 


6 Nevins, Frémont, u, 476-477. The Nevins version seems to be corrob- 
orated substantially by newspaper references cited in Bartlett, 14. 
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gestion that Frémont might be the candidate elicited favorable 
response from Banks.’ Crandall brought out the point that 
Frémont took an active part in the Speakership contest, which 
lasted some two months, closing with the election of Banks on 
February 2.* In return, Banks exerted himself in securing news- 
paper support for Frémont, notably that of Bigelow of the New 
York Evening Post.® 

When the preliminary convention of the new Republican party 
was held at Pittsburgh on February 22 and 23, with F. P. Blair 
presiding, Kansas was represented in a mass meeting held in con- 
nection with it, and S. N. Wood of Kansas addressed the meet- 
ing. Julian, of Indiana, made the report from the committee on 
organization, designating one from each state to constitute a 
national party executive committee. An amendment to the report 
was offered from the floor by an unnamed man and carried, to 
add to the committee the name of Charles Robinson of Kansas 
Territory. 

The next episode that requires attention is the seceding Amer- 
ican (Know-Nothing) National Conventions, the first of which 
was held in mid-June."! The regular party convention had met at 
Philadelphia in February and had split on the slavery issue. Most 
of the Northern delegates bolted, and met in June under the 
name of North Americans. They split in turn, the division being 
led by New Jersey, and the seceders nominating Stockton of that 
state. The issue on which this bolt occurred was whether the 
North Americans should accept the Republican invitation to join 
them and thus unite all anti-slavery forces. The majority North 
American convention appointed a committee to negotiate with 
the Republican convention scheduled to meet in Philadelphia, 
June 17. The North Americans balloted on candidates, apparent- 
ly to serve as trade goods in the negotiations with the Republicans. 
The list of men considered included Banks, Frémont, Stockton, 


7 Compare Nevins, Crandall, and Bartlett. Could it be possible that it 
was Banks who first brought Frémont’s name to the attention of Blair and 
his associates? 

8 Crandall, Early History of the Republican Party, 163. 

% Nevins, Crandall, and Bartlett as above, and Smith, The Blair Family. 

10 The New York Daily Tribune, February 23, 25, and 26, 1856, reported 
the proceedings in considerable detail. 

11 It was reported in the New York Daily Tribune, June 14 ff. 
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McLean, Johnston, and Chase, and the choice fell on Banks. Har- 
rington asserts that Banks took the North American nomination 
to prevent its going to Frémont, the reason being that a nomina- 
tion by the North Americans would lead the Republicans to reject 
Frémont and thus defeat Banks’s hopes.’ As soon as the Repub- 
licans had nominated Frémont the North American convention 
reassembled in adjourned session on June 20, Banks withdrew, 
and Frémont was named. 

The Banks letter to Robinson had stated that the wishes of 
Kansas would weigh heavily in the selection by the Republican 
convention of a presidential candidate in June. That question 
remains to be discussed. The Territory of Kansas was awarded 
nine votes and was represented by ten delegates: S. N. Wood, 
S. C. Pomeroy, M. F. Conway, J. M. Winchell, R. G. Elliott, S. W. 
Eldridge, C. H. Branscomb, G. F. Warren, Walter Oakley, and 
Asaph Allen. Charles Robinson was not among them because 
he was in prison on treason charges, but he wrote Frémont a 
letter which was released for publication at the opening of the 
convention.'* Pomeroy and Branscomb were the hired agents of 
the New England Emigrant Aid Company of Boston, and, like 
Robinson, would not have been in Kansas at all had they not 
gone as employees of the Company. S. W. Eldridge was the lessee 
of the Company hotel at Lawrence, which was destroyed by 
Sheriff Jones’s mob on May 21. Thus three of the nine Kansas 
votes were Aid Company votes, and some others were closely 
associated with Company men and influence. R. G. Elliott, editor 
of the Kansas Free State, was definitely anti-Company in senti- 
ment. 

In the organization of the convention one man from each state 
and territory was placed on major committees. S. N. Wood, of 
Branson rescue notoriety, was on the committee on credentials, 
Winchell was on the committee on platform, Branscomb was on 
the committee on permanent organization, and Pomeroy was 
named one of the Vice Presidents in the permanent organization 
of the convention. The Tribune reporter recorded cheers when 


12 Harrington, “Nathaniel P. Banks,” New England Quarterly, 1x (Decem- 
ber, 1936), 644. Note 74. As authority for the assertion Harrington cited an 
extensive list of contemporary manuscript correspondence. 

13 Printed in the New York Tribune, June 18, 1856. 
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the Kansas delegation entered the hall, and cheers when the 
names of Kansas men were read on the committee lists. At the 
mass meeting held in conjunction with the convention, Pomeroy 
and Conway delivered addresses. Conway was named as the Kan- 
sas member of the Republican national committee. 

On the first informal ballot for President, Kansas delivered its 
nine votes for Frémont.'* There is no way of knowing whether 
the outcome would have been different without the Frémont and 
Banks letters to Robinson, but at all events the result was what 
they had planned. It may be a coincidence also, but in the House 
of Representatives, Banks speaker, the bill to admit Kansas under 
the Topeka Constitution had been reported from committee by 
Grow of Pennsylvania on May 29 as of June 25—in other words, 
after the Republican convention."* According to special assign- 
ment it was taken up on the latter date, its passage defeated by 
one vote on June go, and on reconsideration passed by two votes 
July 3. 

On the informal ballot for Vice President, a number of favorites 
received support, among whom S. C. Pomeroy of Kansas received 
eight of the nine Kansas votes. Of course, Pomeroy could not 
qualify so long as he laid claim to Kansas citizenship unless the 
Territory were admitted immediately as a state—a thing which 
all anti-slavery men admitted privately was impossible. Kansas 
was being used solely for the purposes of agitation in the presi- 
dential campaign. On the formal ballot the landslide to Dayton, 
predicted by the informal ballot, materialized, and when Kansas 
was called, the reply was “Kansas will follow manifest destiny.” 
The Kansas delegation, with one dissenting vote, had had the 
satisfaction of paying Pomeroy a compliment, possibly with an 
eye to strengthening his political standing in the Territory.'* 
Kansas saved itself also from any factional embarrassment which 


14 Beveridge is the only one of the writers on the list under consideration 
to call attention to this point. 

15 Congressional Globe, 34 Congress, 1 Session, 1344-45. 

16 It may be one of the little ironies with which Fate pursued Charles 
Robinson that he should have been detained in Kansas at this great moment. 
Otherwise which of these jealous rivals, Robinson or Pomeroy, would have 
received this little compliment? For other phases of their rivalry see Edgar 
Langsdorf, “S. C. Pomeroy and the New England Emigrant Aid Company, 
185,4—-1858,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, August and November, 1938. 
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might have developed had the contest over the choice become 
close; and more important, by throwing away its first vote Kansas 
could be in a position to bargain advantageously had a contest 
developed. From the balloting both on the Presidency and on 
the Vice Presidency, there is no evidence that Kansas played any 
determining réle, but nevertheless it is evident that the Kansas 
delegation was coéperating with controlling forces in the con- 
vention.!7 

From this restatement of the problem, Speaker Banks emerges 
as a clever political strategist whose réle in shaping the first Re- 
publican presidential campaign has not been adequately recog- 
nized, and it is within the realm of possibility that the full meas- 
ure of the man’s influence is not yet evident. It would be enlighten- 
ing to know whether his handling of the Frémont letter to Robin- 
son was unique, or whether he used his prestige as Speaker to 
deal somewhat similarly with key men in several states in urging 
upon them the merits of Frémont because he knew they wanted 
some favor at the hands of the Congress. Possibly single isolated 
letters of equal significance to the central problem of this paper 
are buried in private or local historical collections, awaiting only 
a hint that may indicate how they may be fitted into their proper 
place in the jig-saw puzzle of the birth of the Republican party. 


EDWARD EVERETT’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
AMERICAN ENGLISH 


ALLEN WALKER READ 


A complete account of American linguistic habits should be 
based upon an analysis of the usage and attitudes of all 
Americans; but since such a task is impossibly large, it is a useful 
substitute to deal with selected speakers who either are typical or 
are important and influential. Distinctly in the latter class belongs 
Edward Everett, both for his prominence as an orator and writer 

17 Unfortunately no correspondence has been found that throws any 


light on the negotiation between the Kansas delegation and the Republican 
leadership during the convention. 
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and for his leadership in American cultural and political thought. 
A leading critic said of him in 1835, “I know nobody else in the 
country who holds such a pen. He is the American Junius.” * By 
tracing the history of Everett's attitudes toward speech, we can 
gain an insight into the interrelation between the linguistic con- 
ditions in America and one of the country’s most brilliant minds. 

Everett grew up in the conservative, Federalist circles of Boston 
and was educated, as he himself said, “in the straightest sect of 
the Anthology.” With such a background he could hardly escape 
a strong respect for British customs and standards.” In 1815, then 
twenty-one years old but already inaugurated as Professor of 
Greek Literature at Harvard, he visited England and had oppor- 
tunity to learn of its speech at first hand. 

In his journal, as he traveled from Liverpool to London, he 
noted various linguistic peculiarities. The word dingle struck 
him: “A little valley, or dingle as it is called, passes through the 
plantations & was regarded in this region of flats, as a great treas- 
ure.” * And upon writing that he attended “church,” he added: 
“though in thus complimenting our dissenting brethren with the 
title of church, I pay them a compliment to which they are not 
used.” In the House of Commons on June 15, 1815, he noticed a 
locution that still may be heard: “I found it hard to reconcile my- 
self to the cry of ‘hear, hear’ which prevailed throughout the 
house, and carried a childish seeming.” * The speech of a mem- 


1 N. P. Willis, Pencillings by the Way (London. 1835), 199. 

2 Of his first teacher, in 1800, “Master Little,” Everett remarked in his 
Orations and Speeches on Various Occasions (Boston, 1859), 11, 356: “He strug- 
gled earnestly against the change then taking place in the pronunciation of u, 
and insisted on saying monooment and natur. But I acquired, under his tui- 
tion, what was thought in those days a very tolerable knowledge of Lindley 
Murray’s abridgment of English grammar, and at the end of the year could 
parse almost. any sentence in the ‘American Preceptor.’” Everett's sentiments 
on language while a student at Harvard may be those expressed in the Harvard 
Lyceum, of which he was “editor and contributor in chief,” according to P. R. 
Frothingham, Edward Everett, Orator and Statesman (Boston, 1925), 13. In 
the issue for August 25, 1810, was printed a “Forensick Disputation” on 
“Whether the language of a country be more perfect for being in part derived 
from other languages?” and the author labored the point (1, 86) that “Innova- 
tions in the introduction of new words often subject us to the censure of the 
purer English writers.” 

3 MS. Journal, 1815, Page 24, in the Everett Papers, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society (hereinafter “Journal”). 

4 Journal, 1815, Page 66. 
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ber of the Royal family was not beyond his censure. After attend- 
ing a meeting of the British and Foreign School Society on June 3, 
1815, he reported: ; 


The Duke of Sussex was cordially welcomed to the chair. His 
Royal Highness spoke, what would have been three sentences, if 
either of them had been grammatical; and I could not but be a 
little surprised with the liberties which he took with his Royal 
Father’s English—considering that he has been vaunted as a fine 
orator.® 


Everett continued his way to Géttingen, where he received the 
doctorate two years later, and from there he wrote a revealing 
letter on the change that had taken place in his attitude towards 
American English. John Pickering, the American philologist, had 
sent him a copy of his dictionary of Americanisms, the first of its 
kind ever compiled,® and Everett replied on April 12, 1817, in 
the following letter: 


Educated myself in the straightest sect of the Anthology, I have 
ever been an enemy to every thing under the name of an Ameri- 
canism, & disposed to deny, to the last, our right to make any alter- 
ation—improvement or not—in our language. Since I have been 
abroad, however, without having lost any zeal for the purity of 
our tongue, nor any horrour at the gradual corruption of it, to 
which many powerful causes, growing out of our situation seem 
to lead, and which every one, the least interested in the literary 
fame of America, should do all in his power to resist, I have some- 
times been tempted to think, that we ought neither to be reviewed 
out of the right of coining any Words w’h the peculiarity of our 
situation requires, nor browbeaten into the belief, that in respect 
to New Words we speak and write the language more corruptly 
than we do. I was in England but two months, but during that 
time, in parts of England, where I could hear how well, & how 
ill language is spoken, & if I am not misled by prejudice, it is no 
where in England spoken better, than by well educated people in 
America, and in many English provinces much worse, than in 
any part of America I have visited. I doubt whether on the outer- 
most verge of population in the West, where Savage & Civilized 
mix like the adjacent colours of the rainbow, a gibberish more 
unlike English be heard, than the dialect of a stout Lancashire 


5 Journal, 1815, Page 50. 


6 A Vocabulary, or Collection of Words and Phrases which Have Been 
Supposed to be Peculiar to the United States of America (Boston, 1816). 
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Yeoman, who brushed my boots in the Liv | arms, & which I 
presume is the dialect of his countrymen. Much the same is the 
case of the written language. Call the Language, a moment, Amer- 
ican, and every deviation from it an Anglicism, and run thro’ 
the reviews of the English productions of y* day, & see whether 
you will not find as long a list of Anglicisms, as now of American- 
isms. The fact is, the peculiarities of a good writer in England, 
especially a classical & ancient writer, are often set down ae 
his authority as good English, and a whole dictionary of half 
assimilated Latin & Italian, new coined or new interpreted Words 
is introduced upon the authority wb ete. Milton, & Shakes- 
peare: while, if an American ventured upon such freedom, a hue 
and cry is set up against the unfortunate word, and it is hunted 
down in every English publication, from the Quarterly Reviews 
to the common Newspapers. I rejoice for ourselves that it is so, 
for the effect on us is wholesome; but I do not think grade or 
prairie at all worse than “pontifical” or “crazed” their chariot 
wheels; (tho’ I am inclined to doubt the common derivation of 
this last Word). But, even with respect to their own writers, the 
English are far too severe, and strive too much to confine language 
to the limits, in which it is found in the Works written a century 
or two ago. It is true they are not so fastidious as the french were, 
before the Revolution; as these again were more liberal, than the 
Italians. But for the good of the language, they are still too strict. 
Words must be introduced—to keep progress with the changes in 
Literature and Manners, and if good writers deny themselves the 
right of introducing them, the business will drop into the hands 
of translators, Military Report Writers, and Popular Orators, as 
it commonly does; and our only gain will be a parcel of bad 
Words, instead of good ones. I do not find any of this Squeamish- 
ness, in the Case of “the Matchless Ancients.” The Attick writers 
wrote so different a tongue from the Ionian Poets, that one may 
read Homer with ease, and make poor Work with a Tragedian; 
and a Modern Greek has told me that Homer remains the hardest 
author, to this day. Nay instead of thinking it necessary, as all 
the Modern Nations have done, to build up one prevailing dia- 
lect, at the cost of all the rest, (with the Exception of Burns’ & 
Ramsay’s Scottish dialect, & a few others of this kind) one dialect 
was as honorable of old as another, & the Poets took from each 


such peculiarities, as they thought would unite in the most har- 
monious whole.” 


7 MS. letter in the John Pickering Correspondence, Salem; used by kind 
permission of the present Mrs. John Pickering. Everett's suggestions for addi- 
tions and changes in the Vocabulary are given in a forthcoming study by the 
present writer, “Capturing the American Vocabulary.” 
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In the same letter while discussing pronunciation, however, he 
displayed a much less liberal attitude, for in this matter it was 
proper, he held, that one should “rectify himself by Walker.” * As 
he wrote: 


One other suggestion regards our Pronunciation. The best bred 
person among us, who has not —- taken pains, in after life, 
to rectify himself by Walker, will find by taking that Work into 
his hand, that he speaks one Word in ten wrong. It needs but a 
Moment’s reflection—without an appeal to the history of Colonial 
dialects all the World over—to see, to what fatal corruption of 
the language this will lead. It is this which has turned Ancient 
Greek into Romaick, Latin into French, and Italian, & Spanish, 
& Spanish into Portuguese. ... The Negligence of Pronunciation, 
with us, is most criminal. As far as I know, no primer or spelling 
book has been published, that represents the Words as they are 

ronounced, according to Sheridan & Walker’s contrivance, which 
is the only adequate Way; and it is left to the taste & caprice of 
the Schoolmasters, to give a taint to the pronunciation, which 
the greatest subsequent pains cannot remove. I have bad pro- 
nunciations now, of which I can remember the day & the hour 
when they were beaten into me; and I have seen the schoolmaster 
raise blisters upon the back of a boy, to make him bring out 
Ple-ni-po-ten-tia-ry, with a full irish accent, on the penult. A spell- 
ing book, upon reasonable and moderate principles, which should 
not outrage the plebs, by its politeness, but only convey the ele- 
ments of good pronunciation, illustrated in the Words, which all 
ought to speak rightly, without pressing upon the kyind, regyard, 
the ew &c would be a service worthy of a friend to American lit- 
erature, but unfortunately not quite inviting enough to any man 
able to execute it.® 


In the spring and summer of 1818 Everett spent several months 
in England, and the subject of American English came up many 
times. During an interview with the critic William Gifford on 
March 31, Everett challenged his use of the word stage for stage- 
coach, calling it an Americanism, but Gifford replied that he “con- 
sidered it good, but not much in use.” # From there they went on 
to the much disputed word to progress, and concerning it Everett 


8 The original of this work, which had many revisions and editions, was 
John Walker, A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English 
Language (London, 1791). 

% Pickering Correspondence, as in Note 7, above. 
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wrote in his journal: “I told him I had heard that Mr. Coleridge 
said ‘to Progress’ but he would not allow the word any authority: 
& it certainly deserves none.” '! Four days later during another 
visit with Gifford the verb to progress was “condemned mutu- 
ally,” and at the same time Gifford recommended that Americans 
should study Ben Jonson for his “pure and strong English.” What 
should be Everett's amazement, then, upon returning home, to 
take up the Alchemist and find the following verses among the 
first that he cast his eyes upon: 


Nor can this remote matter, sodainly, 
Progresse so from extreme, vnto extreme.” 


In writing to his brother in Boston, he crowed over it, “You will 
duly notify our American Giffords, Savage and Stickney.” 

He made use of the discovery thereafter at social gatherings 
when the subject of Americanisms arose. On April 5 he dined 
with Lord Lansdowne, with such other guests as Sir Samuel Rom- 
illy, Lord Auckland, and the traveler Dr. Holland, and reported 
the conversation in his diary: 


The conversation turned at first on Americanisms, & I had the 
pleasure of quoting my to “Progress” from Ben Jonson, to the 
amazement of the company, who were as little prepared for “to 
Advocate” from Milton. There were then called up & condemned 
“Grade,” as an Americanism, & “Ulterior” & “Demoralizing” as 
not English. Sir Samuel particularly denounced “Import” for 
“Importance.” I mentioned that, in the Edinburgh review for 
March 1817, in the first article, being on “Pauperism” there were 
over 40 words or Phrases not English. They said the review was 


10 Journal, cxxx1, 143. The word stage in this sense is illustrated in the 
Oxford English Dictionary by quotations from English sources from 1671 
onward. 


11 Journal, Cxxx!, 143. 

12 The Alchemist (1610), Act II, Scene iii, in facsimile (New York, 1927), 
signature E 1 verso. The verb to progress sprang up in England about 1590 
and was very common for a century, but it died out during the eighteenth 
century except in America, and when reintroduced into England shortly 
after 1800 was branded as an Americanism. It ranks (along with influential, 
scientist, telegram, and a few others) among the words whose propriety has 
been most disputed. 

13 MS. letter of April 4, 1818, London, to Alexander H. Everett, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. James Savage, the antiquary, and Josiah Stickney, a 
young business man, were members of the same coterie. 
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written by Mr. Chalmers, the celebrated preacher, a Professed 
barbarian. 

Lord Landsdowne told me he possessed Pickering’s vocabulary 
of Americanisms."* 


Everett also reported the discovery to an English friend, John 
Kenyon, then on the Continent, and he replied in a letter of 
June 2, 1818: “ “To Progress’ in Ben Jonson is a philological dis- 
covery. I do not recollect that I ever heard the word more severely 
treated, as a Barbarism than by yourself.” 1 

The subject of conversation turned to American English so fre- 
quently that it must have been the result of Everett's own guid- 
ance. When a certain Mr. Wishaw called on Everett, he spoke 
superciliously of American literature, “as the most violent of the 
Ministerial Party could have done,” and especially warmly, on the 
evidence of Pickering’s Vocabulary, asserted that “the language 
was much corrupted in America.” '* Again, at the home of the 
American Minister, Richard Rush, “We discussed the Point of 
Americanisms after dinner.” ‘7 When Everett visited Cambridge, 
he was entertained by a Fellow of Trinity College, and among a 
party of Englishmen, he recorded: “The principal topick discussed 
was Americanisms: the gentlemen said they could not have sup- 
posed I was not an Englishman.” '* Also, when the critic Francis 
Jeffrey (who had come to New York to marry an American wife) 
called on Everett, he saw a copy of Pickering’s Vocabulary lying 
on the table, and—“asked a good many questions about it: he tho’t 
there were few positively new words in America.” 

During this stay in England Everett noticed further peculiari- 
ties of British English. Thus on Italian warehouse he commented: 


They call a Person, who deals in Sweet Oil &c in London, an 
Italian dealer, & his shop an “Italian”—shop I was going to say, 
but “Warehouse” is the Word. There is in the Strand a “blacking 
Warehouse”: Nay I have seen a “shaving Warehouse.” 


14 Journal, cxxx1, 161. 
15 Everett Papers. 

16 Journal, April 21, 1818, Cxxx!, 271. 
17 Journal, May 11, 1818, CXxx!, 417. 
18 Journal, May 21, 1818, CXxx!, 479. 
19 Journal, July 7, 1818, Cxxxm, 391. 

20 Journal, March 23, 1818, Cxxx!, 85. 
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On visiting a friend in Gower Street he noted that the name was 
“pronounced Gore Street,” and continued: “This street & quarter 
of the town, is called as Mr. Palmer told me the ‘First-Perch’; it 
being here that the tide of emigration from the City to the West 
End, commonly makes a temporary halt.” 24 The chimney-sweep- 
ers, he found, were subject to a fatal disease “called by themselves 
‘soot-wart,’ & by the faculty Cancer Scroti,” an ailment unknown 
in America.”* After attending a meeting of the Friends of the 
National Schools, he wrote with good-humored sarcasm: “The 
duke of York opened the meeting by murdering three or four 
sentences of his father’s English. He... stated the object of the 
meeting to be to ‘Renovate the funds,’ which is what we call in 
America to “Raise Money.’ ” #8 And he noted the English peculiar- 
ity of attributing a prestige value to the “guinea,” much in excess 
of the mere shilling added to the pound: 


In due time, came the Master himself [a physician] ...& Re- 
ceived his Guinea—It having been discovered in this country, that 
the faculty has a decided Prejudice in favor of guineas, instead 
of offering them a simple Pound Note, you wrap up a shilling 
inside it: for there is virtue in the combination of 1.1£.”* 


While travelling over England Everett became aware of the 
variety of dialect found there. Concerning his trip to Cambridge 
he reported: 


This morning at 8 I found myself in the Cambridge coach, with 
two immense Norfolk farmers, and three ladies, making six In- 
sides. I had occasion to remark that these five Persons spoke worse 
English, than any five well dressed People that one would be apt 
to meet in any Part of America, with which I am acquainted.” 


In the Lake District, while visiting the balancing stone in Bor- 
rowdale, he found that “The man who attempted to give me its 
history spoke a language utterly incomprehensible to me: My 
guide excused it, upon the Ground of the Borrowdale dialect 


21 Journal, March 27, 1818, CXXxxI, 103-104. 
22 Journal, May 1, 1818, Cxxx!, 363. 

23 Journal, May 1, 1818, Cxxx!, 367. 

24 Journal, June 15, 1818, CXxxII, 109. 

25 Journal, May 20, 1818, CXxx!I, 439. 
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being sui generis.” 2* Even a member of the government, he found, 
was tinged, for the Secretary of the Admiralty had “a strong 
accent, which is not English, though of what Province it is, I do 
not know.” 27 

Toward the end of his stay in London, he wrote another letter 
to John Pickering which summed up his impressions there: 


I have profited less of my residence in England, than I hoped, 
in the way of collecting information on this head [i.e., language]. 
I became very soon disgusted with what seemed to me the disin- 
genuousness of the Persons, with whom I conversed, & the criti- 
cisms that fell in my way. Frequently when I have been at Pains 
to correct the extravagant ideas held of the corruption of the 
English language in America, and stated that the number of 
words used by us was extremely small w’h were not found in John- 
son or good Writers; they have denied the authority of Johnson 
and all other Individual Writers, & maintained that the only 
standard was a vague general usage—a thing not very definite in 
idea, or easy to be ascertained in Practice. Meantime the best 
written English Works are Positively teeming with words, entirely 
without authority, many of them American (such as influential, 
in a late 4terly Review) & when they are quoted as offsets to our 
Innovations, they tell you the Want of dictionary authority is 
Nothing. The end of it all is, that American Innovations on the 
English language are ipso facto corruptions, the British, improve- 
ments: & in this, as every other case, I have found a resolute spirit 
of decrying every thing American to be pretty universal. The fav- 
orable sentiments expressed in opposition speeches in the house 
of C. or in such reviews as those of Franklin & Birkbeck, in the 
Edinburgh, make no exception to this remark. For the occasion 
& style of such expressions, as well as personal acquaintance with 
some of the most respectable of those who use them, has convinced 
me that they result from no regard for America, but are merely 
the workings of domestick Party spirit. The object is to put a 
thorn in the Minister’s side, & forasmuch as the Praise of America 
does this they are sometimes lavish of it, withal understanding 
so little of what they affect to value & Praise, that Mr. Bentham 
talks of the President of y* U. S., under the Ante-constitutional 
name of “President of the Congress”; & Mr. Brougham in the last 
Edinburgh, says that our foreign ministers are abroad but a few 
Weeks. If it would serve their turn as well, they would praise 
Hayti as much. To return to the subject of dictionaries, an English 


26 Journal, July 1, 1818, cxxxm, 337. 
27 Journal, March 21, 1818, Cxxx1, 73. 
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one, as you say, is much wanted. Johnson’s is a work of a great 
man, who brought no special qualifications to the task, tho’ he 
could not fail to show his powers in the execution. But I have no 
hope from Oxford or any body of English scholars.”* 


The opportunity for taking a public stand came to him in 
1819, when he contributed a section entitled “Americanisms” to 
a statistical compilation about America.”® His statement was as 
follows: 


An American, on arriving in England, is not unfrequently re- 
quested, by intelligent persons, to give a specimen of his native 
tongue, in the supposition that this is either a distinct dialect of 
English, or even an Indian language. Even the most enlightened 
English critics are in the habit of expressing themselves on this 
subject in a manner calculated to produce very erroneous impres- 
sions. The English language is spoken with as great purity by the 
different classes of society in America, as by the corresponding 
classes in England; while the strongly marked dialects of Scotland 
and England, and even of the English counties, the source of so 
many barbarisms and corruptions, have no parallel in the United 
States. A Yorkshire or Lancashire peasant is scarcely intelligible 
to a Londoner; but in no district of America, not even in the 
extreme west, where savage and civilized life mingle, is there a 
language spoken not perfectly intelligible to an English ear. It 
is not meant to affirm that the speech of uneducated persons is 
free of improprieties; this is not the case in any country; but it 
may be said, with truth, that the provincial corruptions which 
seem not to have abated any thing of their force in England for 
centuries, have scarcely appeared in America; while the more 
general diffusion of education, the superior condition of all 
classes, and especially the non-existence of paupers, and persons 
extremely illiterate, ensure her, in some degree, against this evil. 
Where two countries, however, are separated by such a distance 
as England and America, and differ so much in manners and in- 
stitutions, it is not to be expected that the standard of propriety 
in speech, a thing somewhat capricious in its nature, will remain 
precisely identical. And there are words and phrases current, not 
only in conversation, but also in the most respectable written 


28 MS. letter of August 14, 1818, Pickering Correspondence. 

29 David Bailie Warden, A Statistical, Political, and Historical Account 
of the United States of North America (Edinburgh, 1819), m1, 472-475. Since 
Warden was living in Paris at the time and Everett did not arrive in America 
until October 7, 1819 (Frothingham, Edward Everett, 60), Everett probably 
wrote this essay while still in Europe. 
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works in America, which have not obtained sanction of the Eng- 
lish authorities of the present day. . . . 

This community of language the American ought to prize as 
one of his noblest ery ood since it affords him access to a lit- 
erature more advanced t his own can be in the nature of 
things; and if it be his first boast that he is the countryman of 
Washington and Franklin, it should be his second, that his fore- 
fathers were countrymen of Shakespeare and Milton, and “that 
Chatham's language is his mother-tongue.” 


The visit to England marked an important phase of Everett's 
linguistic education. He could no longer assume, as most Ameri- 
cans have done, that the theoretical norm of approved speech 
and the language of England are one and the same. His position 
at Harvard gave his opinion authority, and as editor of the North 
American Review he had an organ for setting forth his point of 
view. He threw himself into the “paper war” waged between 
English and American critics and supported a reasoned patri- 
otism with well turned arguments. In reviewing favorably Robert 
Walsh’s An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain, he spoke 
trenchantly for American rights in language. Drawing upon his 
experiences in England, he wrote: “we submit it fearlessly to any 
person, who has had the means of making the comparison, and 
is at all qualified to do it, whether one might not rather suppose 
that America were the native country of the language, and Eng- 
land a remote colony, exposed to all the chances of corruption, 
so villainously is the language spoken in all the provinces of the 
latter country, so wholly distorted in a score of rustic jargons, 
that do not deserve the name of dialects.” He pointed out that 
Americans read ten books by English writers to every one by an 
American writer and that the early colonists, as well-educated 
men, “must have brought with them the language, as it existed 
in England among the educated classes in their day.” He admitted 
that inevitably a number of innovations had been made, but he 
could find no reason why every one of them should be “stigma- 
tized as a corruption.” He concluded by throwing down the 
gauntlet in these ringing words: 


Now we challenge any critic, who shall still maintain the cor- 
ruption of the English language in America, to assume whatever 
standard he may choose of the English, the standard of diction- 
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aries, or of good writers, or of good company; and whatever stan- 
dard be taken, we engage to detect in English writers of respect- 
able standing, and in respectable English society, more provin- 
cialisms, more good words in false acceptations, and more newly 
coined words, than can be found in an equal number of American 
writers, or in American society, of the same relative respectabil- 


ity. 


When his review was attacked by an English critic,*! Everett 
replied in the next year with another strongly written essay in 
the North American Review, July, 1821. His only disposition to 
yield was in the case of specific locutions, such as those coined by 
Joel Barlow. As he stated, “The persecution of Americanisms at 
large has no where in Great Britain been pursued with as much 
keenness, as in this neighbourhood.” *? In a later review,** to a 
quoted sentence beginning, “We progressed forward, upon the 
road side, . . .” he added as a footnote: “We begin to regret having 
taken up the cudgels in a former number in favor of this ungainly 
word.** Mr. Stansbury here uses ‘progressing forward,’ in distinc- 
tion from progressing backward.” He charged that even while 
Americans were producing such meritorious writings as Irving's, 
the English reviewers were “ringing insipid changes on the ‘Amer- 
ican language,’ wrestling with the puritanical Christian names of 
our writers, and waging a quixotic warfare against barbarisms 
never approved, and denounced already here.” ** The project of 
an “American Academy of Language and Belles Lettres,” founded 
in New York, came to Everett’s attention, and his vitriolic attack 
(calling it “one of the most signal displays of unprofitable fuss- 
making, we have ever witnessed”) gave it a fatal blow.** Its main 
purpose was to refine and improve American English, but Everett 
~~ 80 North American Review, x (April, 1820), 363-364. The attributions to 
Everett are taken from William Cushing, Index to the North American Review 
(Cambridge, 1878), 127-128. 

31 “On the Complaints in America against the British Press,” in the New 
Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal, 1 (February, 1821), 145-155- 

82 North American Review, xm (July, 1821), 29. 

38 North American Review, xv (October, 1822), 341. 

34 Evidently referring to an earlier passage in the Review, x (April, 1820), 
365. 

35 North American Review, xv (July, 1822), 207. 

36 North American Review, x1v (April, 1822), 350-359. The history of the 


project, showing Everett’s réle, is dealt with by the writer in “American Projects 
for an Academy to Regulate Speech,” PMLA, t1 (December, 1936), 1141-1179. 
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found fault on other scores. In the uniformity of American speech 
over such a wide area, Everett found cause for rejoicing, and he 
thus referred to it with the full-blown eloquence for which he 
became famous: 


Instead of that multiplicity of dialect, by which mental com- 
munication and sympathy are cut off in the old world, a continu- 
ally expanding realm is opened and opening to American intel- 
lect, in the community of our language, throughout the wide 
spread settlements of this continent. The enginery of the press 
will here, for the first time, be brought to bear, with all its mighty 
power, on the minds and hearts of men, in exchanging intelli- 

ence, and circulating opinions, unchecked by the diversity of 
anguage, over an empire more extensive than the whole of 
Europe.** 


Another of Everett’s pronouncements on language was given 
to Noah Webster in 1827.** Webster, with his masterpiece about 
to appear, was worried over the unreserved allegiance given by 
Americans to Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, and he wrote for 
advice to certain well-known persons. Everett's reply was as fol- 
lows: 


WINTER-HILL, CHARLESTOWN 
19 JUNE 1827 
Dear Sir, 

President Kirkland has communicated to me your letter to him 
of the 12. inst, with the enclosed statement of Rev. Mr. Dwight & 
Professor Goodrich, on the subject of Walker’s pronunciation.*® 
I cheerfully comply with your request, that I would communi- 
cate my own impressions on the subject. I ought to premise, that 


37 An Oration Pronounced at Cambridge, before the Society of Phi Beta 
Kappa, August 26, 1824 (Boston, 1824), 46-47. 

38 Earlier in the North American Review, xm (July, 1821), 29-30, Everett 
had spoken thus of Webster: “We have in our view now a most learned indi- 
vidual of our Commonwealth, whose life has been devoied to study of the 
English language in its sources, and whose success in these researches we 
believe to admit of honorable comparison with those of his most respectable 
colleagues abroad, who from his indiscreet haste of innovation and his 
patronage of sundry provincial terms, has found no favour, we had almost 
said no mercy among those of his countrymen best able to do justice to his 
aequisitions.” 

39 Timothy Dwight, president of Yale, and Chauncey Allen Goodrich 
(Webster's son-in-law), professor of rhetoric there. Neither their letter nor 
President Kirkland’s has been found. 
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it is one, to which I have paid much less attention, than it de- 
serves. 
I agree fully with the concluding remark of Messrs Dwight & 
Goodrich, that “the liar deference paid to the authority of 
Walker, in the United States, does not seem to exist in England.” 
One of the members of the English parliament, who was here 
two or three years ago, told me, I think, that he had never heard 
of Walker’s dictionary. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Walker had access to the best sources of information, as to the 
fashionable pronunciation of the language. He was selected, by 
Edmund Burke, as his Son’s master in Elocution; he was familiar- 
ly called “elocution Walker”; and having occasion to present a 
petition to the House of Commons, & invoking Burke's aid on 
that occasion, Mr. Burke introduced him to a Nobleman in this 
manner; “Here, my Lord Berkeley, is Mr. Walker, whom not to 
know, by name at least, would argue want of knowledge of the 
harmonies, cadencies, & properties of our language.” *1 

That neither Walker’s nor any other book can be admitted as 
authority for pronunciation, in England, in like manner as Walk- 
er’s is getting to be in America, I conceive to be owing to this 
circumstance. The Standard of pronunciation (as very justly 
stated by Messrs Dwight & Goodrich) “is the customary pronun- 
ciation of well-bred society”; & more specifically perhaps the pro- 
nunciation of the House of Lords. The theatre also has a great 
effect on the character of the pronunciation; and to this source, 
I am inclined to ascribe those peculiarities, which are a manifest 
excess of things in themselves of approved authority, such as the 
obscure sound of y, after c, g, & k.4 The nature of Every thing 


40 This was without doubt Edward Stanley (later fourteenth Earl of 
Derby), Member of Parliament for the County of Lancaster. In his recently 
printed Journal of a Tour in America, 1824-1825 (Edinburgh, 1930), 142, he 
wrote: “Though speaking their native language, they [the Americans] have 
not within themselves any paramount tribunal of taste, any standard for the 
usage & pronunciation of words—for no one state will allow any other to 
have a superior claim to accuracy in these points—and each state has its little 
center of attraction, independent of all others in language and in taste as in 
politics....The only standards therefore to which well-educated Americans 
can refer are written & printed authorities—old English Classics—I never shall 
forget the astonishment excited by our unanimous declaration of ignorance 
of the name of a ‘pronouncing dictionary’ which I have again forgotten, & 
which is the highest court of appeal on these points.” 

41 Everett had evidently been reading James Prior, Memoir of the Life 
and Character of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke (Second edition, London, 
1826), 1, 365-366, where this anecdote (not in the first edition, 1824), concern- 
ing the year 1780, first appeared. 

42 This peculiarity had a fashionable vogue in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and was recommended in Walker's Dictionary (1791). It 
has survived in certain parts of the South, where car is “kiah,” a game of cards 
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theatrical being ¢ ted. Now where the actual usage of liv- 
ing societies is as the Standard, no book can be. The 
most that any book can aspire to do, is faithfully to record the 
usage, for the time being; and I must own that I am not acquaint- 
ed with any other book, which appears to be so good a record of 
the pronunciation of our language as Walker's. Fulton & Knight 
I have not seen. 

In this country, so long as England remains the centre of our 
civilization, we must have some book Standard, because the living 
Standard is not accessible to the Community; and not knowing 
any better book than Walker for the purpose, I have been pleased 
to witness its reception. 

At the same time, I have ever felt that great abuses are incident 
to any effort to learn a pronunciation, in its niceties, out of a 
book. I had rather hear one of our worst pronouncers speak than 
one of our best; that is than one of those, who, by minute study, 
have caught up the most marked peculiarities of a Pronunciation 
foreign to the mass of the Community. 

Alphabetical characters are at best an inadequate representa- 
tion of sounds, and the precise character of many sounds in itself 
is extremely evanescent. When it comes to be represented on 
paper, it is next to impossible, that it should not be, to a certain 
extent, mistaken. The great difference between the American & 
English mode of speaking the language has seemed to me, that 
we are apt to drawl, to pronounce every syllable. Great pains are 
generally taken in our Schools, for instance, to teach boys to 
pronounce extra-ordinary, min-i-a-ture &c. which are the things, 
that first strike an English ear. The misfortune is, that these pro- 
nunciations are thought by those who adopt them, improvements 
on vulgar usage. . . . 

I agree in the remark (in fact, I publicly made it some years 
ago) that the English language is better spoken by the mass of 
the community here, than by the mass of the community in Eng- 
land. With respect to pronunciation, a provincial pronunciation 
is not essentially discreditable in England, because it there arises 
from other causes, than a neglected Education. It is merely a 
proof that a man was born & has grown up in a certain part of 
the country. 

Whether an attempt to discredit Walker's pronunciation, as a 
System, and introduce any other in this country, would be desir- 
able, must depend of course on the merits of that other. I am 


is “a game of kia’ds,” and garden is “giahd’n.” Compare George Philip Krapp, 
The English Language in America (New York, 1925), 1, 207-212. 

43 The reference is to George Fulton and George Knight, A General Pro- 
nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of the English Language (Edinburgh, 
1802, and numerous later editions). 
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not acquainted with any other so good; but—as I have observed— 
I have had no opportunity to inform myself of the merits of 
Fulton & Knight, to which Messrs Dwight & Goodrich—whose 
opinion is entitled to great respect—seem inclined to give a pref- 
erence. Perhaps, as it is agreed on all hands that Walker is in 
himself no authority—(as in fact no book can be authority, in 
regard to a thing in its Nature not permanent-—) as it is allowed 
that he has correctly recorded the approved pronunciation of the 
great body of the words in his dictionary—and as it is also gen- 
erally admitted either that he did not correctly record some 

ints, or that in these, the approved usage has changed, it might 
= a judicious course, in any American dictionary, to drop his 
name altogether, as connected with the Pronunciation, to pro- 
fess to give the approved pronunciation, collected from all the 
best sources of information—& to enter into as detailed an explan- 
ation, in a prefatory notice, as might be thought expedient of 
the principles, that had been followed, in this part of the work. 

I hope, Dear Sir, you will excuse these crude suggestions. I am 
really much less of an adept in pronunciation, than I ought to 
be, as a public speaker. I have never paid much attention to the 
subject; & have made the foregoing statements principally for 
the purpose of manifesting a respectful attention to your request. 

I leave to assure you, that I look forward with great eager- 
ness to the Publication of your Work, which I doubt not will 
prove as Honorable to the Country, as it has been laborious to 
Yourself. Hoping that you will reap a rich reward, in the appro- 
bation of the Country & the literary Public at large, I remain, 
Dear Sir, 

with high Respect, 
Your faithful humble Servant, 

N. WE Eso.#4 Epwarp EvERETT. 


It will be noted that in this letter Everett did not maintain the 
stalwart independence of his earlier declarations. To Americans 
in this instance, “the living standard is not accessible to the Com- 
munity,” inasmuch as “England remains the centre of our civiliza- 
tion.” Does this represent a reversal of former views? In this case 
he was dealing with a matter of pronunciation, in which people 
last develop self-confidence. He could boldly defend the Ameri- 
can vocabulary, at the same time that he would readily cringe 
~~ 44 MS. letter in the Noah Webster Papers, New York Public Library. A 
few lines from this letter have been printed in Mrs. E. E. Fowler Ford’s Notes 


on the Life of Noah Webster (New York, 1912), 1, 302; and another paragraph 
in English Studies, xv (October, 1935), 1770-171. 
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when his mode of pronunciation was challenged. His eagerness 
to square American practice with that of England was apparent 
two years later when he dealt with Capt. Basil Hall’s discussion 
of chivalry and deaf: 


In cases, where more than one mode of pronouncing a word 
has considerable currency, it may be difficult to say, which is the 
most approved either in England or America. We remember to 
have asked one of the most fastidious speakers in the British parlia- 
ment, a member of the House of Lords, whether he would pro- 
nounce the vowel in the first syllable of rather, like a in father, in 
hat, or in hate; and he declared himself unable to decide among 
the three sounds, which was of best authority. Still, however, we 
hold that pronunciation is a matter of authority and usage; and 
we think the cases must be very rare, and present a very well 
admitted ambiguity, to authorize us, as Mr. Webster proposes, to 
resort to (7 ge of the English language, in defiance of the 
received English pronunciation. We also deny wholly the pro- 
priety of making a distinction between the American usage and 
the English usage, as such, and the setting up of a standard for 
each. The two examples which Mr. Webster has chosen, as re- 
ported by Captain Hall, show the difficulty and the impropriety 
of such an attempt. Mr. Webster, it seems, thinks that in America 
deaf is pronounced deef, and chivalry pronounced shivalry. We 
differ as to the fact, in both cases, or rather our experience is 
different from Mr. Webster’s experience. If our ears > not mis- 
lead us, both these words are generally pronounced by good 
speakers in America, as they are in England. 


But Everett was a keen observer of American speech habits. 
While Joseph E. Worcester was collecting information for a pro- 
nouncing gazetteer, he wrote to Everett, then a congressman in 
Washington, to ascertain the practice of Westerners who fre- 
quented the capital. Everett was the first by several decades to 
notice that in the name Missouri a “z” sound often appeared 
rather than an “s.” # Everett spoke highly of Worcester’s dic- 
tionaries and supported him in the bitter “War of the Diction- 


45 In a review of Hall’s Travels in North America, in the Years 1827 and 
1828 (Philadelphia, 1829), in the North American Review, xxtx (October, 
1829), 536. But in the succeeding pages Everett refuted Hall's attacks on 
American English. 

46 Letter of March 4, 1829, in the Worcester Papers, u, Leaf 96, in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The whole letter is printed, with critical 
comment, by the writer in “The Pronunciation of Place-Names on the Fron- 
tier, 1829-1830,” American Speech, xm (December, 1938), 264-265. 
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aries.” 47 When Everett heard that Worcester was preparing his 
final large volume, he sent him notes on various words,** and 
praised the finished work.” 

Upon returning to London in 1841 as the American Minister, 
Everett was still critical of the speech around him. On his first 
day he wrote in his journal that “we arrived at the Bricklayer’s- 
Arms; or ‘Harms’ as most of those who named it to me in the 
course of the day pronounced it.” *° Towards the end of his life, 
in one of his “Mount Vernon Papers,” he took occasion to recall 
Hume's prophecy to Gibbon in 1767: “Our solid and increasing 
establishments in America, where we need less dread the inunda- 
tions of barbarians, promise a superior stability and duration to 
the English language.” 5! On this Everett, in his old vein, com- 
mented: “What a contrast between these sensible remarks of 
Hume and the sneers of English tourists and critics on the state 
of the English language as written and spoken in America!” 5? 

The pattern of Everett’s attitude towards American English is 
not simple. In his early years he imbibed the cultural colonialism 
that prevailed in Boston, but this he lost upon becoming acquaint- 
ed with England. He became a leader in defense of the right of 
Americans to develop new words and to retain old ones, and 
held that in point of fact the state of English in America was 
sounder than that in England. He rebutted vigorously the attacks 
of small-minded British critics. In the matter of pronunciation, 
however, in fear lest so fluid a thing should get out of hand, he 
advised following the book standard of Walker, which would 
keep English and American practice uniform. Everett’s eminence 
as a practitioner of the art of speech gives these attitudes impor- 
tance in American linguistic history. 


47 His letter of November 1g, 1855, was printed in various advertising 
pamphlets of Hickling, Swan, & Brown. 

48 Everett's offer was made in a letter of January 9, 1855 (Worcester 
Papers, ul, Leaf 109), but his subsequent letters (Leaf 110) contained only a 
few unimportant (and rather fantastic) etymologies. 

49 Letter of January 4, 1860, Worcester Papers, vu, Leaf 47. 

50 Journal, November 17, 1841, CLVI, 153. 

51 Hume’s letter of October 24, 1767, had been often printed and now 
appears in The Letters of David Hume, J. Y. T. Grieg, editor (Oxford, 1932), 
1, 171. Compare the writer’s “British Recognition of American Speech in the 
Eighteenth Century,” in Dialect Notes, vi (July, 1933), 319. 

52 The Mount Vernon Papers (New York, 1860), Number 44, Page 406. 
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Mr. Justice Holmes and the Supreme Court. By Felix Frankfurter. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 139. 
$1.50.) 


It would be hard to overestimate the importance of this small 
book, both for its timeliness and for its timelessness. It is dedi- 
cated “To Mr. Justice Cardozo, rightful successor of Mr. Justice 
Holmes,” and its author has recently become rightful successor 
to both Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Cardozo. As Professor 
Frankfurter, he has long been one of America’s most distinguished 
legal philosophers, a modern representative of the old liberal 
tradition. This book, unpretentious as it is, represents the distilla- 
tion of his wisdom. 

Most of Professor Frankfurter’s books have been written for 
legal scholars: this one is addressed to laymen. His earlier works 
have dealt with special subjects: this treats of the liberal tradition 
in American law. It takes Holmes as its chief spokesman. The 
author allows himself to speak freely and informally, so that his 
own words seem to supplement and enlarge those of Holmes, 
until the whole liberal tradition speaks for itself. Although in- 
formal, the book is concise, inclusive, deeply thought, and beau- 
tifully written. It contains more quotable sentences than any other 
recent book of its length. 

This excellence, of course, would have been impossible without 
long preparation. In 1931 Professor Frankfurter edited a volume 
of essays in honor of Mr. Justice Holmes’s ninetieth birthday, 
to which he contributed a substantial study, “Mr. Justice Holmes 
and the Constitution.” The present book makes use of much of 
this material, but completely reorganizes it, fusing it with the 
author’s own thought, simplifying its language, broadening its 
scope, and bringing the story up to date. 

In addition to being a distinguished legal scholar and a leading 
liberal, Mr. Justice Holmes was a philosopher, and what is more 
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important, a pragmatic philosopher—and so is Felix Frankfurter. 
In this volume, the thought of William James and of John Dewey, 
each an intimate friend of Holmes, finds its modern application. 
The influence of pragmatism on Holmes has long been recognized, 
but this is not true in regard to Professor Frankfurter. Deriving 
somewhat indirectly, through the legal thought of Holmes and 
Brandeis, and the economic thought of Veblen, it is none the less 
real. The author describes it clearly and concisely. 

This philosophy maintains the instrumental importance and 
the practical efficacy of ideas. Laws, of course, are instrumental 
ideas. Therefore the law may be considered a natural proving- 
ground of pragmatism: “The history of the Supreme Court is 
not the history of an abstraction, but the analysis of individuals 
acting...” (8). In it, philosophy comes to life: “the decisions of 
the Court themselves have operated as economic factors. . . . There 
is no inevitability in history except as men make it.” (8, 9). 

After this challenging introduction, Professor Frankfurter sets 
Holmes’s thought in the perspective of American history. Prag- 
matism holds that time and circumstance condition all things— 
that no law is absolute. Holmes constantly reaffirmed this philos- 
ophy. His career is described as a campaign agaizst the illicit in- 
troduction of dogma into legal decisions. 


Between the presidencies of Grant and the first Roosevelt, laissez 
faire was the dominant economic social philosophy, and it was 
imported into the Constitution. Temporary facts were translated 
into legal absolutes. ... By cutting beneath the surface of deci- 
sions, Mr. Justice Holmes exposed their psychological and socio- 
logical roots (32). ° 


This pragmatic interpretation of legal history explains much of 
the modern controversy over the Supreme Court. The pragmatic 
liberals have long opposed the legal absolutists. Now the liberals 
seem to have won. 

Throughout most of his life, Holmes lost. His greatest opinions 
were dissents. Yet this did not make him despair. He would hardly 
have approved any plan to alter the decisions of the Supreme 
Court by violence: “ ‘I believe with Montesquieu,’ he said, ‘that 
if the chance of a battle—I may add, the passage of a law—has 
ruined a state, there was a general cause at work that made the 
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state ready to perish by a single battle or a law” (92). The true 
liberal does not resort to violence when he is threatened by a 
conservative victory. The true liberal is, however, equally tol- 
erant of radicalism: “...if he threw the weight of his authority 
on the side of social readjustments through legislation, it was not 
because of any faith in panaceas in general or in measures of 
social amelioration in particular. He personally ‘disbelieved all 
the popular conceptions of socialism’ ” (44). True liberalism cuts 
both ways. 

In this connection Professor Frankfurter defines pragmatic lib- 
eralism more perfectly, perhaps, than any of his great predeces- 
sors: 


At bottom both attitudes came from a central faith and a gov- 
erning skepticism. Since the whole of truth has not been, and is 
not likely to be, brought up from its bottomless well, the first 
duty of an educated man was to doubt his major premise even 
while he continued to act upon it (61). 


This insight he continues to develop and clarify. 

Nevertheless, even in so brilliant a book as this, certain dilem- 
mas of liberalism remain unsolved. Two of the answers suggested 
by it may, perhaps, be questioned. The first concerns Holmes’s 
decision on the question of individual liberty in time of national 
emergency. Dissenting from the majority, he provisionally upheld 
freedom of speech in wartime: “We should be eternally vigilant 
against attempts to check the expression of opinions that we 
loathe, and believe to be fraught with death, unless they so im- 
minently threaten . . . that an immediate check is required to save 
the country” (56). Or, as Professor Frankfurter summarizes it, 
“he would allow the tongue to be fettered only if there was a clear 
and present danger to the safety of the state” (60). Beyond most 
men, Holmes upheld liberty, but even he excepted times of clear 
and present danger. Does not this involve a logical subterfuge? 
If the liberal must “doubt his major premise” perpetually, can 
he honestly suppress this doubt in time of danger? Must not any 
new “major premise,” if it is ever destined to gain acceptance, 
inevitably threaten the safety of the old, at some time? Is it logical 
to allow freedom of speech to “the opinions we loathe,” except 
when those opinions seem about to prevail? In this respect, did 
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not the liberalism even of Mr. Justice Holmes stop half way? 

The second question concerns Professor Frankfurter’s “Ameri- 
canism.” Undoubtedly his philosophy sets him squarely in the 
liberal, American tradition—“the tradition of Emerson and Tho- 
reau and Garrison” (58). Certainly his foreign birth has no bear- 
ing upon the question. More than that, his citation of the legal 
experience of England, of Canada, India, and Australia, is illumi- 
nating—the comparative method is part of the liberal tradition. 
At times, however, Professor Frankfurter shows himself as an 
over-enthusiastic Anglophile: “In this response of legislation to 
the new world created by modern industry, the United States was 
merely repeating British experience” (20). And more significant- 
ly: “The liberties that are defined by our Bill of Rights are, on 
the whole, more living realities in the daily lives of Englishmen 
without any formal constitution, because they are part of the 
national habit...” (63). Granting that American liberalism has 
often followed tardily after English liberalism in the past, recent 
events suggest that English liberalism has become decadent. The 
great obligation of the contemporary Anglophile is to point out 
where English liberalism has gone astray, and to emphasize the 
divergence in ideas of American liberalism at this crucial point. 
If English liberalism is better than ours, precisely because it is less 
conscious and more habitual, why has it failed in recent times, 
relatively to ours? The Anglophile must answer this question or 
stand suspect. 

These questions are minor, and incidental. This book is worthy 
of both Mr. Holmes and Mr. Frankfurter. It describes the basic 
principles of the liberal philosophy of American law, and describes 
them eloquently. 

Freperic I. CARPENTER. 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 


Mary Lyon Through her Letters. Edited by Marion Lansing. 
(Boston: Books, Incorporated. 1937. Pp. 317. $2.00.) 


Among the founders of colleges for women, Mary Lyon is un- 
doubtedly most widely known. She is entitled to that pre-eminence, 
for no other founder, so far as I know, was so completely the pro- 
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genitor of the institution concerned. The conception was hers, 
the energy and statesmanship which gave it a chance to see light 
belonged to her, and her teaching skill and practical executive 
ability made her the inevitable leader and head of the institution 
thus founded. Necessarily, the celebration of the hundredth an- 
niversary of Mount Holyoke College would call for a review of 
her life and work; and this demand Miss Lansing has met by edit- 
ing and bringing together with appropriate explanation some 
three hundred letters and extracts. 

To the avid reader of letters who wishes the full texts with their 
revelations of personality and their human warmth, the volume 
will be disappointing. Soon after Miss Lyon’s death in 1849 a 
group of her friends gathered together those of her letters which 
were then available and published a book entitled The Power 
of Christian Benevolence. Illustrated in the Life and Labors of 
Mary Lyon. Strong in the conviction that they had thus preserved 
for the future all that was important in her letters, these first edi- 
tors then destroyed most of the originals. The limitations thus 
placed upon the form and completeness of this later book Miss 
Lansing states at the outset. 

Nevertheless, though much is taken, much remains. Even where 
the record is dismembered and has perhaps been subjected to 
early editing, Mary Lyon’s outstanding traits come clearly into 
view. The reader perceives with conviction the passion for learn- 
ing upon which she felt it necessary to put a brake at times lest 
it distract her from her religious obligations, and the tremendous 
drive which not only carried her through extraordinary labors 
but so involved those around her that in some contemporary ac- 
counts she wears the aspect of a beneficent tornado. But it was not 
energy alone which made her able to raise, in times of financial 
panic, an unheard-of sum for her strange project. Her testimony 
as to the value of self-forgetfulness in such endeavors has a differ- 
ent formulation from that given by Bishop Lawrence, but it 
amounts to the same thing. “Kick yourself out of the way and let 
your cause walk in,” says the Bishop. “Between the ringing of the 
doorbell and the response,” says Miss Lyon, “I tried to roll all my 
cares upon the Lord, and to be willing to receive not one encour- 
aging word if so my God might be most honored.” 

I have not read the earlier volume to which reference has been 
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made, but I assume that one of Miss Lansing’s notable additions 
to the picture it gives is that of the sagacity with which Mary 
Lyon pursued her aims. She fought on no wider front than was 
necessary in order to secure her objectives. She perceived the im- 
portance of the middle classes in our population, and directed 
to them her appeals both for money and for students. Deeply as 
she herself was indebted to privately-owned schools, and well- 
qualified as she was to build such a school for herself, she recog- 
nized the insignificance of such ephemeral institutions as com- 
pared with a permanent foundation. Clear thought and wise 
diplomacy gave lasting substance to the ardor of the religious 
leader and the educational pioneer. 

Sponsored by the Alumnae Association of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, and doubtless written primarily for its members, this book 
contains, naturally, a good deal of material which would not 
interest the general reader. In a way, it falls between two stools. 
Compression, shaping, and interpretation might make of this 
material a vivid character study. A fuller treatment, with more 
attention to concurrent events and to trends of thought and opin- 
ion, would give it more value as a piece of social history. Just as 
it stands, however, it is a readable book for one interested in the 
history of the colleges for women, and a convenient book of refer- 
ence for one who is especially concerned with the roots of Mount 
Holyoke College. 

Apa L. Comstock. 
Radcliffe College. 


The Constitutional Convention That Never Met: First Part—1935. 
Dorr Pamphlet Number 2. By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. (Provi 
dence: The Booke Shop. 1938. Pp. xv, 88. $0.50.) 


On New Year’s Day, 1935, a political revolution, without bullets, 
was carried through by the Democrats in Rhode Island. The ex- 
terminating axe fell upon all five Republican members of the 
Supreme Court, who were replaced by three Democrats and two 
Republicans. There were other features of the revolution, but 
the court change was basic. 
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It was probably true that the change was made for one primary 
purpose—to obtain a tribunal which would take the view that 
the state constitution (adopted in 1842) could bé re-written by a 
constitutional convention and which would reverse an earlier 
decision, in 1883, outlawing such a method. The court promptly 
passed on the matter in an advisory opinion of April 1, 1935, 
which held the convention method proper. After a bill providing 
for the convention was lost at the 1935 session of the General 
Assembly, the necessary act was passed in 1936. The issue had then 
to be submitted to the people; but despite the fact that in these 
years the State normally went Democratic, the convention was 
voted down. Thus, the basic feature of the revolution had been 
in vain. It was somewhat as if the Reichstag had been burned 
and Herr Hitler had then been retired to private life. 

Professor Chafee, the author of this pamphlet, even though 
he lives in Massachusetts, occupies a respected position in Rhode 
Island, as a native son. His intellectual pungency and unques- 
tioned disinterestedness always give him a devoted audience. And 
just as later in the “Race Track War” in the fall of 1937, so in 
1935 he gave his “constituents” something to think about—in this 
instance by his stimulating essays concerning the problems of a 
constitutional convention. These articles, with a chronology and 
introduction, form this valuable pamphlet. It is rewarding read- 
ing for anyone interested in political affairs, and essential read- 
ing for everyone connected with that “interesting little princi- 
pality,” Rhode Island. 

WituiaM H. Epwarps. 
Providence. 


The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860. By Ray Allen Billington. 
Illustrated. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. 
xiv, 514. $5.00.) 


In these days of rising intolerance, hysterical fears, and fanati- 
cal hate, it is well for Americans to pause and give thought to 
those periods in their own history when there was avowed perse- 
cution of minority groups in a land dedicated to democracy. From 
the beginning of our national history, American politics have 
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never been entirely free of nativist agitation, based upon opposi- 
tion to immigrants, and Catholic immigrants in particular; and 
periodically, like diseases in the body politic, these un-American 
poisons have burst forth in great epidemics of intolerance, perse- 
cution, and violence. One of the worst of these outbreaks of preju- 
dice and bigotry occurred in the period covered by Dr. Billing- 
ton’s volume, from 1800 to 1860. 

Over one hundred pages of footnotes, and nearly sixty pages of 
bibliography (which, however, includes only two German titles), 
attest the prodigious research that has gone into the production 
of this volume. For scholars in the field of American history, it 
is a definitive treatment for which they will be deeply indebted 
to the author, but the book should also be read by all honest 
Americans who wish to understand and eradicate unfounded 
prejudice and intolerance from their own land. 

American colonists, reared in the English tradition of intole- 
rance for Catholicism, brought with them a fear and hatred of 
Rome which quickly found expression in colonial legislation that 
was utterly unwarranted by the facts. But it was not until the 
1820's, and the rising tide of immigration from 1820 to the Civil 
War, that new forces loosed an anti-Catholic and anti-immigrant 
agitation that reached numerous crises, in the burning of con- 
vents and churches in the 1830's and later, in the political nativism 
and rioting of the 1840's, and in the Know-Nothingism of the 
1850's. 

Professor Billington unfolds, objectively and interestingly, a 
depressing tale of propaganda by means of anti-Catholic books 
and tracts, and no-Popery preachers, some of whom were sincere 
and others worthless renegades; of fruitless debates between 
Protestant and Catholic divines; of narrow-minded Protestant 
revivalists; and of obscene attacks on the alleged immoral nature 
of Catholicism itself, with its “lecherous” priests, “sin-infected” 
convents, and the “evils and temptations” of the confessional. 
Protestant crusaders, sincere and otherwise, reaped large royalties 
from such wild tales as Maria Monk’s Awful Disclosures; the 
whole issue became an excuse for thinly disguised pornography, 
and unscrupulous clergymen and a credulous religious press 
spread the anti-Catholic virus to all corners of a land where peo- 
ple boasted of freedom of religion. 
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Excited Protestants found Jesuits prowling everywhere, and 
plotting to win the Mississippi Valley for the Pope. Because Cath- 
olics continued to believe in the great central mystery of the Mass, 
they were described as “Popish Cannibals, God-Makers and God- 
Eaters.” The Protestant Reformation Society offered a fifty-dollar 
prize for the best work on “The Happiness and Horror of a Ro- 
man Catholic Priest in never being allowed to marry a beautiful, 
young and virtuous wife,” and no tale of Catholic immoralities 
was too fantastic to enlist its full quota of evangelical Protestant 
believers. To be sure, many preferred a policy of “light and love” 
toward Catholics, desiring to save rather than to exterminate 
them, and naively believed that God had planned the United 
States for the express purpose of attracting the priest-ridden Euro- 
pean peasant in order that he might be converted. Indeed, Provi- 
dence had kept the gold of California hidden in its hills until 
that fair land had ceased to belong to a Catholic nation! 

The Catholic hierarchy fought back, perhaps inevitably, but 
often very unwisely. Violent controversies arose over the public 
schools, Bible reading, and taxes for parochial schools. On the 
one hand, the American and Foreign Christian Union declared 
that the Bible would be kept in the American schoolroom “so long 
as a piece of Plymouth Rock remains big enough to make a gun 
flint of,” and the Boston Pilot, not to be outdone in bigotry, 
retaliated with scurrilous attacks on Protestant ministers and 
mixed marriages, and claimed that “Ignorance, Atheism, and 
Disobedience” were the “three apples of Sodom, plucked from the 
tree of State Education.” Mr. Billington’s chapter on “The Catho- 
lic Church Blunders” might well have been expanded, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, for the provocative militancy and bigotry 
of the Catholic leadership in the 1840's and 1850's needs to be 
emphasized. 

Coupled with this anti-Catholic fanaticism was a rising agita- 
tion against the immigrant. Immigration and Catholicism were 
represented as the twin evils besetting the American way of life. 
Immigrants were described as paupers and criminals who became 
burdens on the tax-payer; cheap European labor threatened the 
American workingman; and the evils and corruption connected 
with the naturalization and enfranchisement of the immigrant 
were all too evident to be denied. Thus, political nativism de- 
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rived its support from the American reaction to both Catholics 
and immigrants. It culminated in the meteoric rise of the Know- 
Nothing party in the 1850's. The party failed completely wherever 
it was entrusted with public office, and was quickly dashed to 
pieces on the rock of slavery and civil war, the two forces that 
finally broke the strangle-hold on American Protestantism of the 
anti-Catholic and nativist agitators. 


Cari WITTKE. 
Oberlin College. 


Letters of Members af the Continental Congress. Edited by 
Edmund C. Burnett. Volume vu, January 1, 1785 to July 25, 
1789, with supplement, 1783-1784. (Washington, D. C.: The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1936. Pp. xcix, 899. $6.00.) 


This volume concludes an enterprise that is considerably older 
than the New England Quarterly; the first volume (1774-1776) 
appeared in 1921, and all eight have been ably edited by Dr. 
Burnett. For almost a century past, collectors of Americana have 
been interested in obtaining letters of members of the Continen- 
tal Congress and of the “Old Congress” which continued it; and 
many of these collections found their way eventually into the 
libraries of historical societies and universities. Others were print- 
ed in odd places and the originals lost; still others remained in the 
great manuscript collections of the period, such as the Washing- 
ton, the Monroe, and the Rufus King. The Carnegie Institution 
has collected copies from literally hundreds of sources and pro- 
duced a corpus of letters whose importance to historians of the 
Revolution and of the “Critical Period” can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Although the collection is selective rather than exhaustive, 
and only letters of members written from the seat of Congress 
are included, and not all of them, the set is indispensable for the 
historian of any aspect of that period. 

It might also serve as a model of printing and editing docu- 
ments. Each volume begins with a competent introduction giving 
a résumé of congressional history during the period covered. A 
table of contents serves as a brief calendar. A list of members 
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gives complete data as to the attendance of individual delegates. 
The letters are numbered consecutively for ready reference, and 
a full description is given of the source, including the shelf-mark 
—an excellent check on librarians who tell you they “cannot 
find it” or “never had it.” The text is printed by the sensible 
“expanded” rather than the “literal” method—superior letters 
brought down, common abbreviations expanded, ciphers trans- 
lated, and want of punctuation indicated by an unusually wide 
space—but the writer’s spelling and capitalization are religiously 
respected. Footnotes are of the common-sense clucidatory type, 
affording many useful cross-references and citations from other 
sources; the editor has not used them to display his erudition or 
expose the shortcomings of others. Only the index leaves some- 
thing wanting; it is comprehensive as to persons and places, but 
slender as to subjects. We hope that an index volume covering the 
entire set and including topics of interest to social historians will 
be issued. 

This volume, covering the most critical years of the “Critical 
Period,” raises the question of how far the documents here printed 
will revise the “verdict of history.” Most American historians of 
the past century succumbed to the temptation to stress the weak- 
ness (“imbecility” was the favorite word) of the Old Congress, 
in comparison to the vigor of its successor; and John Fiske set 
the tune from which few cared to depart for a generation. Charles 
A. Beard began a revisionary process, insisting that the Old 
Congress was not so bad after all, and at least hinting that a good 
and sufficient union might have been built upon it, but for capi- 
talist ambition to obtain a better medium for particular interests. 
These letters, speaking with a multitude of voices, will not prove 
or disprove anything. There is plenty of material in the com- 
plaints of the more energetic members to support a gloomy view 
of the Confederation. The letters as a whole suggest that its fiscal 
difficulties, owing to the requisition system, were insuperable; 
that the “real” reason why the Confederation ended was the 
same reason that caused the fall of the old régime in France; 
neither government could raise enough money by existing meth- 
ods to keep itself going. I cannot find anything to alter the 
general belief that the Confederation was inadequate for union 
and security. 
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On the other hand, there is much to support the thesis that 
the Old Congress performed much careful and conscientious 
work of lasting benefit to the Union. During the period covered 
by this volume, there was a noticeable revival of vigor on the 
part of the Congress, for which their decision to stop circuit- 
riding and settle down in New York was probably responsible. 
At this time were passed the great land ordinances, which set 
the pattern of American expansion for a century. Some of the 
letters are most revealing as to the contending forces on that 
question: “there has been as much said and wrote about it as 
would fill forty Volumes,” wrote William Grayson (106). A most 
interesting study might be made from these letters, on sectional- 
ism under the Confederation. On the requisition of 1785, for 
instance, a line-up appeared portending the later one on Hamil- 
ton’s assumption of state debts. In general, the delegates seem to 
have been much more nationally-minded than the states that they 
represented; but the Massachusetts members, led by the curious 
mind of Gerry, declined to present to Congress a resolution of 
the General Court to call a Federal Convention in 1784. It seems 
significant that only two or three of the delegates in this period 
became Anti-federalists, whilst very many were prominent Federal- 
ists, and an appreciable number were men of influence in the 
1787 Convention and the ratifying conventions of 1788. 

Since everything not pertaining to the proceedings and debates 
of Congress has been omitted from the letters before publication, 
one should not expect to find much of local or regional interest 
in this set. Shays’s Rebellion is the most important New England 
subject touched upon; no such impressive collection of alarmist 
testimony has been brought together before. Among other things 
this evidently put a stop to a secessionist move among the New 
England delegates (415), reminding them that “divided we fall.” 

Of sentimental interest is the gradual fading out of the Con- 
federation before the rising sun of the Constitution. Although 
S. A. Otis, in a letter of April 24, 1788, not here reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, xLv, 335, 
predicted that the delegates would shortly “secede,” the Old 
Congress was an unconscionable time a-dying. The death-blows, 
appropriately enough, appear-to have been the hammering of 
workmen new-modeling the Congressional quarters in New York 
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for the Federal Congress. Mr. Secretary Thomson faithfully 
showed up at the appointed room every morning, and occasional- 
ly had the satisfaction of noting the attendarice of one or two 
delegates, the last occasion of the sort being March 2, 1789, when 
“Mr. Philip Pell from New York” attended. Two days later the 
new Congress met in the same building. Mr. Secretary Thomson 
still hung on, hoping that a place and a salary would be found 
for him under the new dispensation; but his salary ceased on 
March 31. In the inauguration ceremonies of April 30 he was 
overlooked, to his great distress. On July 23 he proposed to sur- 
render up to the President the books, archives, great seal, and 
admiralty seal of the Confederation. Washington wrote a kindly 
letter praising his services and appointing a custodian of the 
archives and seals; and on the twenty-fifth Mr. Thomson, ad- 
dressing Washington in a touching letter as the father of his 
country, and begging jobs for his two faithful clerks, obeyed. 
Thus disappeared the last vestige of the Continental Congress. 

SAMUEL E. Morison. 
Harvard University. 


Trending into Maine. By Kenneth Roberts. Illustrations by N. C. 
Wyeth. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1938. Pp. xiv, 
394- $4.00.) 


This handsome miscellany contains something to delight the 
heart of any one who knows Maine, whether he be resident, sum- 
mer visitor, traveler, or sportsman. It also illustrates Kenneth 
Roberts's versatility as a writer. Some readers will enjoy most 
“Maine Stories I'd Like to Write”—a series of short, vivid sum- 
maries of thrilling occurrences in the lives of Maine people. 
Others will like best the yarns in “Seamen and Sea Serpents” or 
the skilful fugue of scenic description and advertising slogans in 
“Vacationland and Real Maine.” Hunters and fishers will find 
chapters reserved for them; and many readers’ mouths will water 
at the recipes in “A Maine Kitchen”—even that for coot stew, ac- 
cording to which a coot and a brick are cooked together and even- 
tually the coot is thrown away and the brick eaten. Of the many 
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tributes to the Maine character, the most impressive is the inclu- 
sion of Ben Ames Williams’s sketch of Bert McCorrison, his friend 
and guide, entitled “Rendezvous.” 

Mr. Roberts’s chief trait as an author is zest, whether he writes 
as historian, jester, or teller of stories. His prejudices are as strong, 
and as enjoyable, as his preferences. His frequent jibes at the 
social and economic purposes and operations of the present fed- 
eral system are effective and funny even when intrusive. His more 
sober attacks are less telling, as in describing the plight of the 
Quoddy district of Washington County, for which the President 
is, of course, to blame. In this easy ascription of responsibility, 
the author evidently forgets or is unaware of such factors as the 
latent antagonism of the large Maine power companies, the indif- 
ference or neglect of the party leaders and press of the State, and 
the ill-fated political maneuverings of Maine delegates in Con- 
gress when the tidal project was on the eve of passage. 

The attractiveness of the book is greatly increased by the beauty 
and richness of Mr. Wyeth’s illustrations, reproduced in height- 
ened color which suggests the sometimes startlingly clear effect 
of the Maine air. Especially unforgettable are the shoreline of the 
St. George’s as Waymouth and his boatsmen row up the river, 
“A Maine Sea Captain’s Daughter,” and the brilliant sunlight of 
“The Doryman (Evening).” 

Mitton ELus. 
University of Maine. 


The Journals of Bronson Alcott. Selected and edited by Odell 
Shepard. (Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1938. Pp. xxx, 


559- $5.00.) 


For the student of New England Transcendentalism, this is 
probably the most important book yet published. It is also the 
most uneven. Its importance lies in its power to challenge. In 
these pages appear passages of extraordinary brilliance, next to 
passages of strange puerility. How can so great an inconsistency 
be explained? In the answer to this question lies the possible solu- 
tion to the problem of transcendentalism. 
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There are at least two possible explanations. Either Alcott was 
an extreme idealist, living centuries ahead of his time, and there- 
fore failing because of having aimed too high; or he was a divided 
personality, living in two worlds at once, never quite sure to 
which he belonged. At times he achieved greatness through his 
prophetic vision of the future. At other times he fell into utter 
confusion through his failure to reject the past. But usually he 
lived uncomfortably between the two. 

Professor Shepard suggests both interpretations, but perhaps 
prefers the favorable one: “His peculiarity is not that he was an 
idealist, for all true Americans are that. It is rather that he was 
nothing else. He looks odds to us chiefly because he was so con- 
sistent in his idealism” (xxvi). This is true: Alcott always in- 
sisted on the absolute ideal. See, for instance, his comments on 
“the Teachers’ Institute, under the supervision of Horace Mann”: 


But I learned little from teachers, or from teachers’ teachers, 
on education. The time was passed in exhibition of methods, 
with the least reference to the principles of the mind or the philos- 
ophy of culture; and the hope of improving the state of mankind 
by these tardy and circuitous means seemed visionary. Such aims 
were scarcely worth the efforts they cost, nor could they issue in 
the creation of men for private or public business on a grand 
scale (195). 


Alcott refused to temporize, and aimed high. But this is only 
half the truth. 

The other half is that Alcott’s ideal was confused and incon- 
sistent. It is no doubt noble to live in the ideal world, and to scorn 
compromise. But Alcott courted insanity by living in two different 
ideal worlds. In 1826, long before Emerson, he described clearly 
the ideal of self-reliance: 


To dare to think, to think for oneself, is denominated pride 
and arrogance. And millions of human minds are in this state of 
slavery and tyranny. 

How shall they escape? 

Rebel! Think for themselves! Let others grumble; dare to be 
singular. . . . Let others prattle, practise. . .. Let others define good- 
ness; act. Let others sleep; whatever thy hand findeth to do, that 
do with all thy might. 
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But in 1827 he retreated to the opposite ideal of conformity: 


We are perhaps becoming intemperate in our moral and mental 
habits. . .. We may find hereafter that we are in the common error 
of the inexperienced and young. We may have mistaken arro- 
gance for independence, imagination for reality. Let us examine 
ourselves. Let us be careful. 


And so he described himself later: “I rise and again plod on my 
way, hoping and regretting.” 

All this is clear, and reveals excellent self-knowledge on Alcott’s 
part. But he seems never to have realized that this process of “hop- 
ing and regretting” must lead to a confusion of ideals and a blur- 
ring of his whole intellectual outlook. On the one hand he ideal- 
ized originality and independence. On the other hand he idealized 
sociability and goodness. The latter idealization led him into such 
incredible mawkishness as is illustrated by his first journal entries 
concerning his future wife, Abigail May: 


Our friend “A” returned from Hingham. Had a most interest- 
ing interview. I do love this good woman, and I love her because 
she is good. I love her because she loves me (12). 


Between this “good woman,” who symbolized society, conformity, 
aristocracy (“the blood of the Mays”), and the whole genteel tra- 
dition; and Thoreau, who symbolized the true transcendental 
ideal, Alcoti could never choose. More important, he could never 
recognize the need for choosing. He did choose, clearly, between 
God and Mammon. But he compromised between Walden Wood 
and Beacon Hill. Therefore he failed. He was an idealist, follow- 
ing two mutually incompatible ideals. 

Professor Shepard has accomplished brilliantly the difficult task 
of editing and selecting from the vast bulk of the Journals. All 
students of American literature are deeply in his debt. If his Intro- 
duction seems sometimes to vacillate in its interpretation, and to 
suffer from the miscellaneousness of Alcott’s own Journals, that is 
perhaps inevitable. He has provided plentiful materials, and has 
suggested various arrangements of them. The choice between these 
interpretations of Alcott and of transcendentalism remains for 
the future. 


Freperic I. CARPENTER. 


Belmont, Massachusetts. 
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Songs of American Sailormen. By Joanna C. Colcord. Introduc- 
tion by Lincoln Colcord. (New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany. 1938. Pp. 212. $3.50.) . 


Folk-song enthusiasts who found Joanna Colcord’s Roll and 
Go an accurate and comprehensive collection of American sea 
shanties will be glad to learn that it is no longer out of print. The 
current interest in Americana probably accounts for the publi- 
cation of a new edition of the earlier work, with additional songs 
and historical material. Gordon Grant, the marine artist, has 
contributed vigorous sketches to illustrate the use of the shanties— 
short drag, halliard, windlass or capstan—and the forecastle bal- 
lads that sailors on the clippers and packet-ships of the nineteenth 
century American marine sang to speed their daily work and 
cheer their leisure hours. 

The shanty was most fully developed by American sailors 
between the War of 1812 and the Civil War; on Yankee-built 
deep-water ships bringing tea from China, wool from Australia, 
and cotton from the Gulf, lusty songs were created from current 
events and common experiences and sung to traditional airs or 
music-hall tunes. But steam has replaced sail, and these old songs 
are almost forgotten. Each year there are fewer old sailors who 
can remember the words to “The Boston Come-All-Ye.” In the 
modern merchant marine there is no sail to hoist with “Blow the 
Man Down.” Sailors no longer sing “Shenandoah” as they tramp 
round the capstan, or “Whiskey Johnny” as they man the pumps. 
The last whaler has hauled into dock at New Bedford to the tune 
of “Santy Anna.” 

Miss Colcord has rescued this important folk material and 
made it available in permanent form. By arduous field work 
among retired seamen and conscientious examination of all the 
sources, she has pieced together the shanties and their music from 
fragments of verses and snatches of tunes. Diligently she has 
searched out their origin and traced their history. The author is 
especially fitted to compile this first scholarly collection of Ameri- 
can sea shanties because of her training in sociological research 
and her heritage from five generations of Maine seafaring ances- 
tors. Born on her father’s sailing ship in the South Seas, she heard 
shanty-singing during the long trade voyages of her childhood. 
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In preserving this native balladry she has added a valuable chap- 
ter to American literature of the sea. 

JEAN ARROWSMITH. 
Cambridge. 


Harpooner: A Four-Year Voyage on the Barque Kathleen, 1880- 
1884. By Robert Ferguson. Edited by Leslie Dalrymple Stair. 
Illustrated by Paul Quinn. (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1936. Pp. xvi, 316. $2.50.) 


American whaling, coincident with the clipper era, came into 
its own in the middle of the nineteenth century. Although we of 
this age have come to look upon the deep-sea whaleships with a 
romantic nostalgia, whaling was, to the men who had to endure 
its hardships, a grimy and often unrewarding business. The old 
New Bedford whaler was no gypsy of the Horn, although she 
would have to round Cape Stiff to reach the Pacific feeding 
grounds. She was a combination of ship and abattoir, carrying a 
huge brick furnace on deck for trying out the blubber, and was 
even more sturdily built than the clipper, for as often as not she 
would have to winter on the ice, and her hull of live oak to with- 
stand the merciless pressure and grinding of heavy floes. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, too, New Bedford had sup- 
planted Nantucket as the greatest whaling port of the world. 
And it was out of New Bedford, on May 5, 1880, that young 
Robert Ferguson shipped as harpooner on the worthy 312-ton 
barque Kathleen for a voyage of over four years’ duration. 

Harpooner is a transcription of Ferguson’s diary of the voyage. 
The editor has endeavored “to retain the naive, succinct style of 
the original manuscript with its quaint colloquialisms and its mar- 
itime flavor. No additions have been made except those neces- 
sary for purposes of elucidation.” Throughout the long course 
and range of the voyage—for the Kathleen made her way to the 
Azores, the island of St. Helena, Java, the Seychelles, the Comoro 
Islands, Celebes, Zanzibar, and Mozambique—the harpooner kept 
an off-watch record of his experiences on shore and sea. Not only 
is it intimate in the details of his own life, his shipmates and 
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superior officers, and his friends on foreign shores; but his entries 
are unusually appealing because of the natural, selfless revelation 
of the young man’s staunch character, his uncomplaining nature 
throughout hardships, and his consideration for both superiors 
and inferiors in rank. 

The long voyage was not without its amazing adventures. 
Among them—to touch upon a few of the most exciting—were an 
attack on the Kathleen by Malay Indians, who had to be fought 
off with pots of scalding water; an encounter with Arabian thieves 
in the Comoro Islands; a thirteen-day drift in an open boat with- 
out food or water under a scorching sky; being treed by a lion in an 
African jungle; and the responsibility of commanding a ship 
from St. Helena to Boston at the age of 26. Young Ferguson prob- 
ably never supposed that his diary would stir armchair sailors and 
jaded readers fifty years afterwards. 

Many in a whaler’s crew could not write; many a captain could 
not spell, as surviving logbooks testify. Robert Ferguson, fortu- 
nately, could write; but because of literacy without literary nice- 
ties, he has left behind him a personal record which is a faithful 
reflection of a picturesque era in American maritime history. All 
who are addicted to re-reading their copy of Moby-Dick will find 
Harpooner a pleasant supplement—for its background and atmos- 
phere, if not for its literary power. It has a genuine value for the 
historian and for those who enjoy an account of actualities which 
savor strongly of the fictional elements of tragedy, humor, strange 
scenes, and colorful people. The appendix contains a useful glos- 
sary of whaling terms and a diagram of whaling gear. 


Joun H. Birss. 
Rutgers University. 


Journal of a Cruise to the Pacific Ocean, 1842-1844, in the Frigate 
United States. With Notes on Herman Melville. Edited by 
Charles Robert Anderson. (Durham: Duke University Press. 


1937- Pp. x, 143. $2.50.) 
Herman Melville joined this cruise when it was a year and a 


half old, in August, 1843, at Honolulu, and, as an ordinary seaman 
in the United States Navy, finished the return voyage across the 
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Pacific and around the Horn. Thus this book, ostensibly naval 
history, has Herman Melville smuggled aboard as neatly as the 
crew of the frigate United States managed to smuggle whiskey 
aboard at Callao. Surely the only reason for any interest in the 
Journal which forms the text of the book lies in two things: first, 
it supplies the actual and until now unknown framework within 
which Melville moved for fourteen months of his sea life, and 
second, it reveals what is literal and what is fictitious in the inci- 
dents and characters of White-Jacket (1850), which Melville sub- 
titled The World in a Man of War. 

Mr. Anderson, himself a Melville scholar, correctly points his 
book in this direction. True, he does try to build up the new 
information his research has uncovered on Commodore Thomas 
Ap Catesby Jones’s seizure of Monterey from Mexico in 1842. 
He includes two journal accounts of the trouble and the corre- 
spondence between Jones and Secretary of the Navy Upshur, but 
the value of it all is small. His interest and his reader’s is in Mel- 
ville. Mr. Anderson has more intelligence and more grace than 
most scholars, and his fifteen-page introduction and his twenty 
pages of notes are excellent. In such direct work he best exhibits 
his ability for organization and for lucid exposition. Perhaps he 
is not always so quick to see how his material as a whole can be 
best used. It would seem, for example, that less weight might have 
been thrown on the dull and pompous journal and more put upon 
a vivid and bold note-book kept by a gunner named Meyers, even 
though Meyers was aboard a sister-ship of the United States. In 
the appendix, Mr. Anderson includes bits of this note-book, and 
it is so good that one wishes more were made of it. But Mr. Ander- 
son is quite aware of Meyers: to illustrate his book he has wisely 
used eleven of the hundred water colors Meyers vigorously and 
skilfully painted while in the Pacific. These sketches sharply dram- 
atize places like Lima and Honolulu and experiences like a flog- 
ging aboard ship and a cachucha in Peru, and give the book a 
special sting, for with even livelier eyes than Meyers’s, Melville 
looked upon such places and such events and later put them to 
creative use. 

CHaArRLEs J. OLSON, Jr. 
Harvard University. 
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The Yankee Whaler. By Clifford W. Ashley. With an introduction 
by Robert Cushman Murphy and a preface to the pictures by 
Zephaniah W. Pease. Popular Edition. Illustrated. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1938. Pp. xxviii, 156. $5.00.) 


Ashley calls Scoresby, Macy, Scammon, and Starbuck better 
historians of whaling than himself, and if a complete or connected 
historical account of the rise and fall of the whaling industry is 
sought, they may be better. But by this book Ashley places him- 
self with them, for The Yankee Whaler is unquestionably the 
great modern book on the subject. Originally published in 1926, 
it is now most fortunately reprinted in a popular edition. The 
book opens with a two-chapter account of Ashley's voyage in the 
bark Sunbeam thirty years ago, a contemporary record of one of 
the last voyages made by a New Bedford square-rigger. Then, out 
of the four authorities mentioned, Mr. Ashley condenses into 
three chapters the history of European and American whaling. 
The heart of his book is the chapters which follow on the whaler, 
the whaleboat, the whale, the gear and craft, the whaleman, and 
the whaleman’s art—scrimshaw. He includes at the end a twenty- 
five page “Glossary of Whaling Terms,” exceptionally complete 
and lucid. To this second edition he has added a foreword in 
which he defends his most valuable chapter on the scrimshaw 
and his assertion in it that the art is American in origin and the 
only important indigenous folk art, except that of the Indians. 

Ashley is a whaler born, a historian bred, and a painter, and 
he is prodigal of all three gifts in the book. From the painter in 
him comes the book’s special quality. This does not appear chiefly 
in the actual illustrations, one hundred and fifty of them though 
there are—oils, water colors, charcoal drawings and photographs 
of scrimshaw, figure-heads, gear, and plans, all excellent. It lies 
rather in his whole approach to whaling. Himself a craftsman, 
he admires craft beyond anything else. What interests him deeply 
are the development of the whaler from a small sloop, the evolu- 
tion of the whaleboat from the Indian canoe, the use of the 
whaleman’s implements and tools, the manner of the whaleman’s 
fishing, and the scrimshaw of his leisure hours. What the worker 
is, how he works, and what he works upon are the questions 
Ashley asks. The result is a book surprisingly organic and ade- 
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quate, with a personal signature upon it. Any one who wishes 
to satisfy his curiosity about the history, the equipment, the 
work, action, and poetry of whaling can immediately and assured- 
ly turn to this book. It is so good that no jacket blurbs can exag- 
gerate its richness and significance. 


CuHarves J. OLSON, JR. 
Harvard University. 


Horace Mann: Educational Statesman. By E. 1. F. Williams. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. xiv, 367. $2.00.) 


Among the books written in memory of the year 1837, when 
Horace Mann began his work as secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, that by Franklin Williams, professor at 
Heidelberg College, deserves laudable comment. The author has 
rather successfully discharged the three main duties of a biog- 
apher of the great educator. First of all, he has brought close to 
our hearts a personality which displayed a rare combination of two 
qualities: hatred of all kinds of war and discord on the one hand, 
and a gallant heroism on the other. From the bravery and spirit of 
self-sacrifice which inspired him to fight for the cause of education 
and for the liberation of mankind from all sorts of serfdom, our 
present time could learn to distinguish constructive and truly 
human soldiership from the noisy sort of personal or political 
self-assertion which clamorously fills our daily newspapers and 
is a danger to our social and cultural life. Antioch College, which 
Horace Mann served as its first president during his latest years, 
chose for his monument, as the best epilogue available for a true 
characterization of his endeavors, a sentence written by himself: 
“I beseech you to treasure up in your hearts these my parting 
words: be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for 
humanity.” 

Secondly, the author of this monograph has clearly described 
the different stages of development of Mann’s work and the ideas 
and ideals underlying it. After reading the book, however, we still 
lack a treatise which thoroughly and profoundly describes and 
analyzes the philosophical genesis and character of his thought. 
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Finally, the author has given a vivid picture of the cultural, 
social, and political framework in which Horace Mann’s reform 
work was carried on. 

It would have been an advantage if the different chapters had 
been written in a more uniform fashion. The initial fifty pages 
and the last fifty are composed in a style which through its very 
simplicity makes an almost artistic impression; while the chap- 
ters dealing with Horace Mann as educational reformer are some- 
times too heavily laden with names and facts that cught either 
to have been dealt with more extensively or to have been still 
more restricted. In the fashion in which they are conveyed to the 
reader, they lack significance and appeal. 

In the event of a reprinting of the book, the author might well 
consider the following notes: He points out (g1-92) the impor- 
tance of Victor Cousin’s report on the German system of education 
for the reform of the public schools in the United States, and con- 
tinues: “Edward Everett, Governor of Massachusetts, knew Cousin 
in the University of Géttingen. Charles Brooks, who did so much 
to promote normal schools in Massachusetts, met him as a pas- 
senger on a boat coming to America and soon became enthusiastic 
about the German schools.” Charles Brooks's own “History of the 
Missionary Agency, in Massachusetts, of the State Normal Schools 
of Prussia,” as published in his Two Lectures (Boston, 1864), 
makes it clear that after leaving Europe for his home country in 
1834, he opened communication with M. Victor Cousin, “the 
first caller in Paris with whom I had become acquainted in 1833”; 
this statement, however, means written, not personal, communi- 
cation. Victor Cousin was never in the United States.! Perhaps 
Mr. Williams wishes the sentence quoted to be understood in 
the sense that Brooks met not Victor Cousin but Edward Everett 
on the boat. But this also would be erroneous, for the latter was 
in Europe from 1815 to 1819 and made another journey in 1840. 
In 1834, when Charles Brooks returned from England to Amer- 
ica, Everett was deeply immersed in political affairs. He sat in 


1 Parts of the very interesting correspondence between Victor Cousin and 
leading American statesmen and writers, among them Charles Brooks, are 
contained in a French translation, J. Barthélemy, Saint Hilaire, Victor Cousin 
sa vie et sa correspondence (Paris, 1895), 1 and 11, and also in Charles Brooks’ 
personal scrapbook in the Harvard College Library. 
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the House of Representatives and was shortly to be elected gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. The man whom Brooks himself mentions 
as his inspiring companion on the journey back to America was 
the German Dr. Julius. Mr. Williams speaks of Dr. Julius correct- 
ly (193). But when on the same page he states that the summary 
on the Prussian seminars which Dr. Julius published during his 
stay in the United States is to be found in the American Journal 
of Education, xvu, New Series, 88, he again is mistaken. This 
summary, together with the attached “Note”—one of the most 
important documents on the early history of the training of teach- 
ers in this country—is to be found in the Journal, vi, New Series, 
89. 

Mr. Williams states erroneously that “the term normal school 
was first applied to institutions for preparing teachers in Prussia, 
a pioneer state in teacher training, the name, along with a consid- 
erable amount of its practice, coming from the country” (191). 
The Prussian name for this kind of school was not normal school, 
but Seminar. The designation normal school as applied to the 
similar American institution was due to Victor Cousin’s above- 
mentioned Rapport sur l'état de Vinstruction publique dans 
quelques pays de VAllemagne et particuliérement en Prusse 
(1832), in which he transferred the German term Seminar into the 
customary French term, école normale. His American translator, 
Sarah Austin, as well as the founders of the first normal schools in 
the United States, accepted not the original version for the Ger- 
man institution, but Cousin’s translation of it. 

Mr. Williams mentions (120) the “educational inheritance” 
of Edmund Dwight, “his father having been a second cousin of 
President Timothy Dwight of Yale.” There are many wild specu- 
lations about the laws of heredity, but whether we are justified in 
including the second cousins of our fathers in the chain of factors 
component to our intellectual abilities may properly be doubted. 

Rosert ULICH. 
Harvard University. 
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Herman Melville's Gedankengut: Eine kritische Untersuchung 
seiner weltanschaulichen Grundideen. Von Dr. K. H. Sunder- 
mann. (Berlin: Verlag Arthur Collignan. 1837. Pp. iv, 226. 
RM 6.—) 


This study of Melville’s thought is as complete as a concor- 
dance—and as undiscriminating. What Dr. Sundermann seeks to 
do is, in his own words, to draft and to judge a picture of this 
significant man and his Weltanschauung. With Ph.D. patience 
and adding-machine accuracy he brings together every sentence, 
every phrase in Melville’s prose, poetry, and letters and, like an 
automaton, files them away in what seems to him their proper 
cabinet of thought. The book is divided generally into five parts: 
“Introduction,” “The Religious Element in Melville’s Work,” 
“The Philosophical Element in Melville’s Work,” “The Historical 
Element in Melville’s Work,” and a “Summary.” It is all as firm 
and methodical as a brief. Each of the parts is divided and sub- 
divided: the second section of the fourth book, for example, is 
called “Criticism of Society” and is itself cut up into six parts— 
a. “Society”; b. “Civilization, South Sea Islander and American 
Indian”; c. “Social Critique, the Machine, Industrialism, Misery”; 
d. “Poverty and Wealth”; e. “The Class War’; and f. “Gold and 
Capitalism.” The draft is a thorough one, and the quotations 
from Melville are as neatly pieced as a blueprint. Never before 
has the thought of Melville been so organized; quite the freshest 
and probably most interesting sections are those in which Mel- 
ville’s views on art and his criticism of society are catalogued. 

But Dr. Sundermann is not content to draw the picture; he 
must judge it as well. His mind is so well trained that he knows, 
and states in his introduction, all the dangers in such an attempt 
as his to isolate the “thinking” of the man Melville from the 
“writing” of the artist. In prose sadly without Schwung, and labor- 
ing points like a debater, the author is at pains to make clear 
that Melville is ein Dichterphilosoph, that the heavy stress is on 
Dichter, and that no one, therefore, has a right to demand of 
Melville a “system.” In addition he points out that Melville, 
unlike Emerson and Thoreau, was a self-educated man, ein Auto- 
didakt. Add his generalization that Melville was a self-willed 
creature, and Dr. Sundermann’s conclusions are easily anticipated. 
They are, in general, familiar ones. 
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Melville’s conception of the world is one of a universal eclecti- 
cism, not unlike Emerson’s and Carlyle’s. The fundamental traits 
of this view of the world are Melville’s skeptical and pessimistic 
attitudes, his doubt and his endless search for an unreached order, 
and his resignation to “a romantic conception of mysticism and 
the mysterious in the macro- and microcosm.” Dr. Sundermann 
grants that Melville did “originate many significant blossoms of 
the spirit,” but, being an Autodidakt, he lacked the self-criticism 
to make his thinking coherent. Being ein Dichterphilosoph, what- 
ever conceptions and aims he had he “scattered in his heavy 
books.” 

In all this the author earnestly tries to avoid the dangers. But 
his own education stands between him and Melville. He has been 
given all the answers before life has prompted him to ask the 
questions. His initial assumption, that Melville is ein Dichter- 
philosoph, even the compounded word itself, gives him away 
before he starts. A writer can not thus be split, for his “thought” 
is of the body of what he creates, not something separate like a 
coat. Dr. Sundermann can not feel this; he is sealed by his knowl- 
edge, and so he seeks the Philosoph. As a result he hunts the word 
so hard that he cannot hear the inflection, or weigh the resonance. 
Any number of distortions follow. For example, the statements of 
Clarel become more important than the perceptions of Moby- 
Dick: the bulk of the quotations used in the book are drawn from 
Clarel. The influence of Plato and Emerson on Melville is exag- 
gerated and that of Hawthorne and Shakespeare is ignored. The 
life stretch and the time shifts are flattened out until Melville’s 
forty-five years of writing and seventy years of living are turned 
into a smooth, predictable, and dead numeral “1.” 

It is too bad Dr. Sundermann did not make the book a concor- 
dance and leave it at that. As it is, he is Homunculus, the dry schol- 
ar in Goethe’s Faust. Faust, it will be remembered, got significant 
impulses from the creature, and Dr. Sundermann’s book may 
carry suggestions to the creative reader. Though no one will go 
to this volume to illuminate his own experience with Melville, 
a man possessed of his own judgment will make it useful. That is 
why the precise table of contents and the exhaustive footnotes, 
fat as they are with cross-reference, are so valuable. But the truth 
is that Dr. Sundermann and his book explode like Homunculus 
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at the place of the souls where life might come. The artist Mel- 
ville is that place. 

Caries J. OLson, Jr. 
Harvard University. 


In the Spirit of William James. By Ralph Barton Perry. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 211. $2.00.) 


Professor Perry has performed so perfectly his function as expos- 
itor and interpreter of William James that further praise in that 
quarter seems banal. The finely-wrought Thought and Character 
volumes are now followed by these five Powell Lectures on Philos- 
ophy at Indiana University, in which he speaks to the present 
age both for his teacher and for himself. On strictly philosophical 
issues, such as pluralism in metaphysics and empiricism in epis- 
temology, there are many who would regard James’s teachings as 
of slight current import, largely because his battles in those sec- 
tors have been so completely won. But as a “militant liberal,” 
as an apostle of intellectual magnanimity, as a spiritual states- 
man counseling both self-commitment and tolerance of others, 
James commands a hearing. 

Although born in New York and bred all over the map, Wil- 
liam James was a New Englander in the belief that his world was 
“a world to be saved, by changing it into more perfect accord with 
the ideal end which his will chose to adopt.” This was not, as Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks once suggested, in the spirit of expediency or 
vulgar acquiescence. On the contrary, James was “usually in the 
minority, risking his safety in the front ranks of some unpopular 
cause.” He met nature with “spiritual violence,” but at the same 
time he welcomed, with rare tolerance, the violence of others 
quite unlike his own. The sacredness of individuality was not for 
him alone. He was the incarnation of that “glad willingness that 
other beings, however different and incommensurable their value, 
should live their own lives in their own way.” 

Incredible as it may seem, William James actually desired 
others to be free, not, as he said, “as most of us do—with a mental 
reservation, as that the freedom should be well employed and 
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other similar humbug—but in all sincerity.” But what if that 
generous desire is not reciprocated? Shall “the avowedly intolerant 
opponent” of liberalism be strangled in the cradle (if one has 
the chance) or otherwise illiberally suppressed? Professor Perry 
refuses to dodge this crucial difficulty, even though he is obliged, 
in coping with it, to go beyond the writings of James, who was 
spared the militant dogmatisms of the present era. The liberal 
can not “take the initiative in substituting force for reason,” for 
that is to become his opposite. His self-restraint, however, is “not 
a compromise of ends but only a choice of means.” If force is to 
be used at all, such use must be postponed to the uttermost, which 
constitutes “the delicate art of liberty.” The true liberal “will be 
distinguished by his resort to the method of persuasion when all 
others have forsaken it.” This is a noble ideal, but it needs work- 
ing out in practice in terms of our social and economic institu- 
tions, a task which James did not undertake and which Perry 
merely begins. 

The lectures also include an opening chapter in which James 
and Royce are brilliantly paired in terms of paradox, and a clos- 
ing one in which James’s temperate view of “The Right to Be- 
lieve” is rescued once again from his misinterpreters. Happy 
indeed is the philosopher who lives on so fruitfully in the growth 
of a successor! 


Haroitp A. LARRABEE. 
Unian College. 


Une figure légendaire de l'histoire Acadienne: Le Baron de Saint- 
Castin. By Robert Le Blant. (Dax, France: Editions P. Pradeu. 
1934- Pp. 175. $1.40.) 


This book is by far the most complete and up-to-date that we 
have on the Acadian barons of Saint-Castin, for the author, now 
engaged in writing a history of the French colony of Acadia, has 
not only made use of most of the material known in this country 
and in Canada, but also examined different collections of un- 
published documents in Paris and in the Province of Béarn. Thus 
he has been able to trace the Saint-Castins back to the sixteenth 
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century and to show that, through his mother, Isabeau de Béarn- 
Bonasse, the first Acadian baron, Jean-Vincent, was a descendant 
of the famous counts of Foix. Several chapters are devoted to 
Jean-Vincent, whose life as a coureur de bois Lahontan praises 
highly in his Voyages, a book destined to have a great influence 
on Rousseau and other advocates of a return to nature. 

Yet the greatest merit of M. Le Blant’s study is not in its de- 
tailed account of Jean-Vincent’s life, already known in its major 
features to historians, but in the later chapters which deal with 
Jean-Vincent’s three sons. Mr. Le Blant proves conclusively that 
Anselme, the eldest, died in 1720. Therefore all documents pos- 
terior to that date refer not to Anselme, but to Joseph or to the 
third brother, whose first name has unfortunately been lost.’ It 
was Joseph, and not Anselme, who was captured by the English 
in 1721 and kept a prisoner in Boston; and it is Joseph and his 
younger brother who are referred to in Lauverjac’s letter in 1728. 

At the death of Jean-Vincent, Anselme had been commissioned 
as a lieutenant surnuméraire by the King of France, and he played 
a very active part in the wars. Lesage, in his novel Le Flibustier 
Beauchesne, pictures him leading his sauvages at the siege of 
Port-Royal (1707), a fact which is corroborated by contemporary 
documents. In 1714 Acadia became English, and soon afterward 
Anselme left for France. His two brothers found themselves in a 
very difficult situation, for although their sympathies were with 
the French, from whom they received a pension and to whom they 
sent frequent bits of information, they had promised to be faith- 
ful subjects of the King of England, and had to appear to keep 
their word. Both brothers seem to have been ill-tempered and 
habitual drunkards. In 1746 the younger one was stabbed in a 
quarrel with one of his nephews and died from his wounds ten 
days later. 

Unfortunately, M. Le Blant’s study stops here. There is, in the 
Massachusetts Archives (Liv, 5), a letter written by Joseph in Jan- 


1 Jabez Bradbury, in a letter addressed to Governor Shirley (1744), men- 
tions one Bonoice Casteen (Massachusetts Archives, xxx1, 493); in the Journal 
of Captain William Pote (65), we find mention of Bonus Castine. The correct 
form should probably be Bonasse, maiden name of Jean-Vincent’s mother. 
Thus it would seem that Jean-Vincent’s third son was known as Bonasse de 
Saint-Castin, just as the second son, Joseph, is often referred to as D’Abbadie 
de Saint-Castin. 
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uary, 1751." After that date, we know nothing of the Saint-Castins. 
Let us hope that some day we shall learn what became of Joseph 
and his sons, and what part they played in the Seven Years’ War. 


Louts-ANDRE VIGNERAS. 
University of Maine. 


Tocqueville and Beaumont in America. By George Wilson Pier- 
son. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. xv, 852. 
$7.50.) 


Shortly after the World War, Paul Lambert White, Yale in- 
structor in history, discovered in France the manuscripts at the 
Tocqueville and Beaumont chateaux and started the work of 
copying which, after his death, Mr. Pierson completed. The 
result is a detailed record of a famous journey and, more im- 
portant, a thorough examination of the documentary sources 
of Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America and Gustave 
de Beaumont’s novel, Marie. To this is added a critical appraisal 
of the former such as never before could have been made and 
now will not have to be made again. 

Tocqueville’s work has always been something of a mystery. 
Why should a French aristocrat, after the July Revolution, sud- 
denly throw all his heart into a study of American democracy? 
And how could he, after a nine months’ journey, explain the 
American theory with such insight that his book became a text 
in American schools? Mr. Pierson answers the first question of 
terms of Tocqueville’s “pessimistic faith or conviction . . . about 
the foredestined leveling down of conditions that was to over- 
take all.the peoples of the civilized world.” He studied America 
as an example, enlightened in most respects, unfortunate in 
others, of the coming state of all western society. His book was 
written for a warning as well as for a guide to his people. 

The second question is answered by copious quotations from 
the documents accompanying the itinerary of the trip. Mr. 
Pierson has been able to follow in detail every step, not only 


2 This letter has been published in Collections of the Maine Historical 
Society, Second Series, x1, 121-122. 
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of the journey itself, but of Tocqueville’s method from the first 
observation of fact to the final text. His processes of thought 
and his habits of work thus reveal themselves; and Mr. Pierson 
finds him to have been a reasonably unprejudiced observer, a 
philosopher rather than a historian in his use of materials, 
and a scrupulous stylist. 

New England provided the heart of the experience, because 
it was in Boston that Tocqueville became aware of his real in- 
terest and shifted his study from factual penology to theoretical 
democracy. There he found sufficient aristocracy to make the 
coming social order something less than a doom. Sparks, Adams, 
Everett, and others explained the equalitarian process in terms 
he could understand and accept. His theory, from that time 
forward, grew from these roots in Federalism. 

Mr. Pierson has successfully dispelled all mystery from his 
classic and has left it still honorable but not quite so amazing 
as it seemed in its day. His judgment is just, even though his 
process is almost tediously lengthy. Tocqueville is more to be 
remembered as a pioneer than as a genius, as a man of courage, 
humility, and keen insight rather than as a major prophet. For, 
after all, he neglected to notice the industrial revolution. 


Rosert E. SPmLier. 
Swarthmore College. 


Dorothea Dix: Forgotten Samaritan. By Helen E. Marshall. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1937. 
Pp. xiv, 298. $3.50.) 


That indomitable personality, Dorothea Lynde Dix, has long 
invited the attention of a new biographer, though many will be 
surprised to see her characterized as a “forgotten Samaritan.” 
The fact that thirteen impressions of the Reverend Francis Tif- 
fany’s four-hundred-page biography were made between 1890 
and 1918 indicates a fairly wide circulation. Succeeding years 
have apparently failed to uncover new documentary sources, and 
unfortunately some of the materials used by Mr. Tiffany have 
not been available to Miss Marshall. Nevertheless the latter has 
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produced a more animated likeness of this somewhat austere 
Samaritan. For the first time we have a full-length portrait of her 
long career, including some portions of which Miss Dix was not 
especially proud. 

Miss Marshall’s early chapters are fresh and revealing. She deft- 
ly sketches the arid circumstances of Dorothea’s disjointed home 
life on the Maine frontier and the flight of the eager girl to her 
grandmother's house in Boston at the age of twelve. Here we get 
a fair picture of the aged grandmother and a suggestion of the 
disappointing romance with her cousin, which, incidentally, was 
broken off in her twenty-second rather than her twenty-fourth 
year. We witness the growth of a sense of responsibility for the 
care of her mother and younger brothers, and we understand her 
search for independent self-expression through classes and books 
for children. We see a restless spirit denied the mellowing influ- 
ence of a warm and intimate companionship. Even the close 
friendships developed with Ann Heath and the Channings, while 
they brought strength and stimulation, appear to have encour- 
aged independent growth rather than adjustment to the environ- 
ment of her grandmother and Boston society. 

More familiar is the story of the exhausted young woman’s trip 
to Europe and of the relaxation enjoyed for once in her life under 
the Rathbones’ hospitable roof. Little is added to Tiffany's ac- 
count of the return to America, where the deaths of her mother 
and grandmother, and the wealth left by the latter had combined 
to free Miss Dix of all responsibilities. But the story of her call 
to a new career in 1841 and of her forthright devotion to the 
cause of the insane during the long years that followed does not 
suffer from a retelling. Never a profound thinker and little con- 
cerned with the origination of new techniques for the treatment 
of the insane, Miss Dix nevertheless made herself the spokesman 
of the public conscience respecting these unfortunates. Her per- 
sistent journeys from jails to prisons to almshouses to asylums 
and to state and national legislatures were matched by the 
achievements she wrought. 

Unlike many reformers of her day, Miss Dix did not permit 
other issues to deflect her course. The plight of the blind and 
of convicts attracted her sympathies, but never sufficiently to ob- 
scure her major objective. Thus, after penning a revealing report 
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on state prisons as she had found them while visiting their insane, 
Miss Dix declined to join Samuel Gridley Howe and Charles 
Sumner in an attempt to revise the policy of the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society. It is regrettable that more light has not been 
shed upon the relations of Miss Dix with Lewis Dwight of that 
society and with the leaders of the New York Prison Association, 
for their respective paths must have crossed many times during 
the late forties. But apparently here, as in the case of the slaves 
of the South, the documents left behind are as silent as the devo- 
tion of Miss Dix to the interests of the insane was all-absorbing. 
Again, during her extensive European journey in 1855 and 1856 
it was the condition of the insane rather than the struggles of 
oppressed nationalities that concerned her. 

Only with the outbreak of the Civil War did a cause appear 
that was able to deflect her activities. While Mr. Tiffany respect- 
ed Miss Dix’s desire not to be judged on the record of her war 
work, we can be grateful to Miss Marshall for sifting the docu- 
menis and revealing something of the activities and problems of 
the superintendent of army nurses. Here we gain much new light 
on the conflicting cultural interests that were only with difficulty 
welded into a force strong enough to preserve the Union. 

Shortly after Appomattox Miss Dix plunged again into the 
endless task of visiting the institutions for the insane. Seldom have 
historians noted these fifteen additional years of untiring service. 
It was as if she knew no other way of life. Indeed, this survey of 
her career suggests that Miss Dix was not the Samaritan but the 
homeless and cold stranger who was befriended on that fateful 
day in Cambridge Jail in 1841; there she received a commission 
which filled her life to overflowing. It was fitting that she should 
find, during her last years in the eighties, rest and shelter in a 
special apartment under the roof of her “first born” asylum at 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Brake McKELvey. 
Rochester Historical Society, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting 
North America. tv, 1728-1738. Edited by Leo F. Stock. (Wash- 
ington: Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
1937. Pp. xxvii, 888. Paper covers, $4.75; cloth covers, $5.25.) 


The persistent problem of New England's relations with Britain 
between 1728 and 1739 was the difficulty of finding the means of 
paying for manufactured goods imported. The trouble arose 
from the lack of staple exports in New England comparable to 
sugar and tobacco. This lack induced the New Englanders to 
manufacture certain things which England desired to sell to the 
colonies, and it forced them to trade with the foreign West Indies 
in order to secure an outlet for surplus products not marketable 
in England. Such trade was deemed injurious to the British sugar 
islands; and because lumber was a New England export to the 
foreign West Indies, the latter were held responsible for the 
destruction of the northern woods, valued by England as a poten- 
tial source of naval stores. 

British officials had a definite solution for the New England 
problem. First, the colonies must be prohibited from manufac- 
turing in competition with English industry. In this connection 
the fourth volume of Dr. Stock’s excellently edited Debates gives 
the background of the Hat Act of 1732, as well as much important 
discussion of the colonial iron industry in the session of 1736- 
1737- The London felt-makers said in 1732 that colonial hat- 
makers were able not only “to supply the foreign markets, but 
even to send hats to Great Britain” (132-133). A second British 
policy was the suppression of the northern trade with the foreign 
West Indies: no subject occupies more space in the volume than 
does the Molasses Act of 1733. Thirdly, in order to provide the 
colonies with buying power for English merchandise, they should 
be encouraged to produce naval stores, and to this end the King’s 
woods must be preserved against the New England lumbermen. 
Thus a new act (2 Geo. 1, c. 35) forbade the New Englanders to 
cut or destroy white pine trees, “notwithstanding the said trees 
do grow within the limits of any township laid out, or to be laid 
out hereafter.” ? 


1 See W. R. Carlton, “New England Masts for the King’s Navy,” in this 
issue of the Quarterly, ante, 4-18. 
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None of these policies solved the problem, which eventually 
helped to provoke the Revolutionary War. The divergence of 
interests, British and colonial, appears in the case of one Jeremiah 
Dunbar. In the House of Commons, on March 22, 1731, he de- 
nounced the New Englanders for their manufactures, for their 
trade with the French West Indies, and for their destruction of 
the King’s woods. A committee of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives censured Dunbar for his remarks, whereupon 
the House of Commons resolved, on May 10, 1733, “that the pre- 
suming to call any person to account, or to pass a censure upon 
him, for evidence given by such person before this House .. . is 
an audacious proceeding, and a high violation of the privilege of 
this House” (215). 

Curtis NETTELS. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxxu. 
Transactions, 1933-1937. Edited by Allyn B. Forbes. (Boston: 
Published by the Society. 1937. xvii, 569. $5.00.) 


This volume is a collection of essays of unusual distinction on 
New England history. Chronologically they are distributed over 
the whole colonial period and touch upon many aspects of life in 
that region, but the favorite topics are Puritanism and the Amer- 
ican Revolution. For the early period there are three noteworthy 
contributions on political, theological, and economic aspects of 
the Massachusetts theocracy, Mr. Buffington’s ““The Massachusetts 
Experiment of 1630,” Mr. Miller’s “The Marrow of Puritan 
Divinity,” and Mr. Stearns’s “The Weld-Peter Mission to Eng- 
land.” The first of these is a sympathetic interpretation of the 
political ideals of the theocracy, which he defines as a “kind of 
seventeenth-century Christian socialism” under the dictatorship 
of church members. That it ultimately failed, the author ascribes 
chiefly to new-world freedom of economic opportunity which 
created an individualistic and capitalistic community. “The Mar- 
row of Puritan Divinity” explains the intricacies of American Cal- 
vinism and its European roots. “The Weld-Peter Mission” gives 
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the history of the attempts of the New England agents dispatched 
to England in 1641 to fulfill their dual mission of seeking eco- 
nomic aid for New England and furthering the reformation in 
the English church and state. Their efforts brought to the fore the 
conflict between English and American Puritans and the difficul- 
ties of adjusting political and economic as well as religious rela- 
tionships between the two centers of Puritanism. Mr. Mood’s two 
articles contrast with the Puritan theocracy of New England the 
attempt of liberal Puritans in England to establish a colony in 
the Bahamas based on liberty of conscience. Mr. Shipton’s “The 
New England Clergy” belongs also with this group on Puritan- 
ism, though it covers a wider chronological scope. The essay is 
chiefly a defence of the clergy, whose liberalism the author believes 
tended in time to diminish their influence and destroy their 
prestige, because it roused protesting laymen to assert their right 
of deciding questions of theological dogma for themselves. 

Mr. Labaree’s “The Royal Governors of New England” and 
Mr. Moody’s “The Last Voyage of the Province Galley” are con- 
cerned with phases of imperial control, and reflect colonial opin- 
ion of royal governors, vice-admiralty courts, and appeals to king 
in council. Two articles on youth of colonial times are particu- 
larly intriguing in their human appeal, Mr. Morison’s “The 
Reverend Seaborn Cotton’s Commonplace Book” and Mr. Wroth’s 
“John Maylem, Poet and Warrior.” Mr. Jones's article on “Desid- 
erata in Colonial Literary History” stresses the need for a com- 
prehensive history of American colonial literature based not, as 
was Tyler's, on writings which reveal the progress of political and 
religious liberalism, but on the migration of ideas from the Old 
World to the New and an evaluation of changes in them pro- 
duced by American conditions. 

Among the articles on the American Revolution Mr. Crane’s 
“Benjamin Franklin and the Stamp Act” and Mr. Schlesinger’s 
“Propaganda and the Boston Newspaper Press” are particularly 
interesting. Mr. Crane explains much that has seemed contradic- 
tory about Franklin’s activities in England at that time, and 
emphasizes his alternative suggestions for raising revenue: the 
establishment of a general loan office, which would at the same 
time furnish the colonies with a much-needed currency. Against 
the charge of his home colony that his masterly pen was silent 
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when he should have been wielding it for America, Mr. Crane 
offers evidence of a great many articles in the London papers 
anonymously published, yet bearing the usual Franklin earmarks. 
By adopting a variety of signatures, Franklin thus spread out his 
influence much further than he otherwise could have done. Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger’s article on the press describes most effectively 
the battle between the incendiary leaders and the provincial gov- 
ernment, and the latter’s attempt to fight them with their own 
weapons, newspapers. The government's most effective newspaper- 
man was John Mein, who for a time gave formidable battle, but 
was finally driven out of the country by continued violent opposi- 
tion of the radicals. The author sees in this conflict no question 
of liberty of press. To both sides liberty of press meant liberty 
to silence the opposing press. 


VioLa F. Barnes. 
Mount Holyoke College. 


The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the Huntington 
Library. Edited with an introduction by John R. Schultz. (San 
Marino, California: Henry E. Huntington Library. 1937. Pp. 
xxvi, 231. $3.00.) 


The indispensable manuscript sources of information about 
Bayard Taylor are to be found in the Cornell University Library 
(approximately thirty-six hundred letters), in the town library 
of West Chester, Pennsylvania (twelve unpublished lectures), and 
in the Huntington Library (three hundred and eighty-nine let- 
ters). This last collection has been judiciously edited by Professor 
Schultz, who has published complete in the present yolume one 
hundred and twenty-eight of the most important of these docu- 
ments, and has summarized the contents of those not printed in 
full. 

Professor Schultz’s work is both scholarly and thorough. The 
letters he has made available cover a period of thirty-four years, 
practically the entire span of Taylor's literary career. They fill 
out our information regarding the relations of the writer with 
such New England figures as Henry Adams, James T. Fields, 
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Howells, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and other significant con- 
temporaries. Our knowledge of his friendship with Hayne, Lan- 
ier, and J. J. Piatt is also enriched through this edition. But pos- 
sibly the most valuable material which Professor Schultz has 
discovered is Taylor’s correspondence with Martha Kimber, a 
Philadelphia school teacher, to whom he wrote with an engaging 
informality and humor for more than thirty years. Twenty of 
these letters, all neglected by Taylor’s biographers, are included 
in this collection. The introduction, while purporting to be 
“neither a critical study of Taylor’s poetry nor an essay on his 
life,” contains interesting speculations upon the subject of Tay- 
lor’s failure as a poet. Dr. Schultz attributes that failure to his 
inability to make the transition, after the Civil War, from roman- 
ticism to more realistic attitudes. In his early days, Taylor “had 
sung of deserts and Bedouins and the pageantry of the Orient, of 
themes that were abstract and aloof from life, and he continued 
to do so to the last.” This explanation is doubtless true. The 
pageantry of the Orient, or its equivalent, appears to have been 
the only escape this harassed author could find from the mad and 
futile hysteria of the last decade of his life. 
RicHMoND Croom BEATTY. 

Vanderbilt University. 


Candleday Art. By Marion Nicholl Rawson. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Incorporated. 1938. Pp. 383. $5.00.) 


Like her other books on the subject of early American arts and 
crafts, Mrs. Rawson’s volume Candleday Art is an interestingly 
written survey of a very large field. It is mostly a “Folk Art” that 
she deals with and it is usually functional—which, as Mrs. Rawson 
happily explains, is just a convenient modern way of saying “plain 
common sense,” “plain as a pipestem,” “no frills or folderols,” or 
just “practical.” Beauty, like happiness, she adds, is oftenest found 
when unsought. 

In Candleday Art she turns rapidly from whittling and butter 
moulds to wax portraits, wooden Indians, and so on through 
pottery and blacksmithing and Currier & Ives prints until she 
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finally gives a résumé of furniture and architecture. Quite evi- 
dently, therefore, no single art can be treated in any but a very 
sketchy fashion, nor is there the sort of information that may be 
considered either a complete instruction for carrying on an old 
way of making things or a cold and scholarly treatise. Mrs. Rawson 
does not attempt that kind of writing. Rather she offers an omni- 
bus of the sort of general information that seems to be the prop- 
erty of those few people whom we envy because they know a little 
about an amazing number of artistic matters. They are not archi- 
tects, yet they know who Asher Benjamin was; they are not 
silversmiths nor do they have a collection of old silver, yet they 
know how Jacob Hurd fitted into the colonial picture. We envy 
them because the watch tower in which they live seems to have 
so much more glass in it than has our own. 

One cannot help reviewing Mrs. Rawson's books in the same 
personal way that she treats her subjects, there is so much of her 
put into each volume. The little pen-and-ink sketches that she 
herself makes and sprinkles generously through the pages are 
ever appealing, and she never loses her ability to put together an 
occasional bit of dialect to bring the pulse of life into her story. 

For example, she has been discussing and illustrating weather- 
vanes. All at once she takes her words out of the past tense and 
allows a little rooster, swinging high in the clear hot summer sky 
for which he was intended, to listen to a scrap of conversation. 
“*Be you plannin’ to hay today, neighbor?’ The old straw hat is 
lifted and a good scratch indulged in, while the farmer bites off 
a piece of straw and looks at the cock on the cowbarn, before he 
replies.” Could the picture be clearer? 

Few collectors or enthusiasts but will find this book a quick and 
agreeable means of broadening their understanding of the arts 
of the American colonies and of the early years of the United 
States. 

Russett Hawes KETTELL. 
Middlesex School, 
Concord, Massachusetts. 
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Old New England Churches. By Elise Lathrop. (Rutland, Ver- 
mont: The Tuttle Publishing Company, Incorporated. 1938. 
Pp. 171. $3.00.) 


This book is a discussion of the historically more important 
early churches of the New England states, with some facts con- 
cerning them and a sprinkling of church and religious lore as it 
comes naturally into the story. The field is a large one, and the 
author does not pretend either to cover completely the list of 
churches, or to give more than a very cursory outline of the his- 
tory of any that she does include. Yet references to buildings, 
celebrated persons, and quaint customs abound. In fact, the 
material is worthy of an index. 

It is the picture of the religious side of early New England 
society that gives value to this survey. By the very rapidity with 
which the slides are changed we are able to see and understand 
all the better what were the prevailing problems and customs in 
those times. 

Twenty-nine sketches scattered through the text impress upon 
the reader the fact that the charm of early New England lies not in 
a wealthy elaboration but in an ordered and economical sim- 
plicity. Perhaps if no such talented and logical designer as Sir 
Christopher Wren had appeared abroad, these little churches of 
ours would have been plain to the point of being disagreeable; 
yet the fact is that they project up into decorative towers, each 
one unique, which set the character not only of the buildings but 
of the villages themselves and, we might say, of New England. 
Old London and New England have this common architectural 
bond. 

Sketches have the advantage over photographs for book illustra- 
tions that they may be made and presented in a character more 
closely related to the printed page. There is always the danger, 
however, of missing that feeling of veracity which automatically 
attaches to the product of a camera. The reviewer feels a little 
shaken when he sees a drawing of Boston’s Old South Church— 
one of our best examples of colonial brickwork—rendered with 
bricks so mammoth that many a distant reader will surely have 
the impression that the church is made of stone. 

The value of this book, we repeat, would seem to lie in the 
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general impression that it gives. Miss Lathrop has investigated 
widely, and her descriptions are based upon documents and jour- 
nals that once were a vital part of the society that she is consid- 
ering. Of all the human touches that she has brought into her 
animated cataloging, the gem has to do with a clergyman of Hart- 
ford, by the name of Nathan Perkins, who made a missionary 
journey northward as far as Vermont and back. He was evidently 
what the tabloids would nowadays call a home-loving sort, to 
whom traveling presented its inconveniences and irritations. At 
one place in his diary we find: “—no hay—no oats—My horse 
deeply grieved.” Probably a home-loving horse, too. 

Russe, Hawes KETTELL. 
Middlesex School, 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American Historiography. By 
his Former Students at the University of Chicago. Edited by 
William T. Hutchinson. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1937. Pp. x, 417. $4.00.) 


The writing of books on historiography is an exacting task. It 
demands more from the author than that he know merely the 
factual pattern of his subject. It requires a universal sense of criti- 
cal values, an awareness of the forces which shaped the era in 
which the historian lived, and a kinship with the ensuing develop- 
ments from which true perspective emerges. Primarily for this 
reason the rich field of American historiography has never been 
adequately surveyed. The best that we have is a collection of 
biographies of individual historians, scattered articles, and frag- 
ments of the field treated by Bassett and Jameson. Recently an 
author unfitted to the task endeavored to write a general history 
of American history and unwittingly succeeded in exposing most 
of the pitfalls in the field. 

The Jernegan Essays eschews any effort to achieve a comprehen- 
sive survey. It follows the safer pattern of biographical articles 
on twenty-one selected historians. The volume, therefore, is not, as 
a whole, one of pioneering. Most of the articles are little more 
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than intelligent summaries of published biographies, articles, and 
reviews, with a more or less pedestrian account of the life of the 
historian and a critical analysis of the contents of his major 
works. W. T. Hutchinson’s essay on McMaster is the most suc- 
cessful of this type of article. But most of the authors suffer from 
one of two difficulties. Either the historian they drew was long 
dead, like Bancroft, and had a good deal written about him, or 
he was recently dead, like Parrington, and had almost nothing 
written about him. Few of the authors have demonstrated the 
capacity to achieve in the one case freshness and originality and 
in the other maturity and depth of judgment. Nevertheless the 
volume as it stands is a very convenient introduction to a group 
of historians. 

Of the twenty-one historians selected, seven were natives of 
and remained closely associated with New England: Bancroft, 
Hildreth, Parkman, Schouler, Fiske, Henry Adams, and Chan- 
ning. Two others, Osgood and Alvord, were born in New Eng- 
land but became more intimately identified with other sections. 
Three others, Rhodes, Turner, and Beveridge, were born in the 
Middle West but had close New England contacts in later life. 

For the most part the articles are competent in scope, accurate 
in judgment, and fair in approach. This is not true of the essay 
on Channing, which seems unjustifiably severe in its indictment. 
Even worse is the essay on Rhodes. Here the author's idea of 
criticism seems to be to expose every weakness in Rhodes’s armor 
without explaining why and how Rhodes achieved a reputation. 
The essay on Fiske does not make clear that Fiske’s major service 
to history was as a popularizer. 

Two essays give to the volume an air of distinction. Each of 
these breaks away from the pedestrian pattern and proceeds in the 
true essay style of expounding a central theme. The first is 
Avery Craven’s article on Turner, which the writer turns into a 
frank and superb defense of Turner against his critics. The 
second is H. S. Commager’s essay on Henry Adams, in which 
Commager explains why he considers Adams the man more 
significant than his writings. 

Paut H. Buck. 
Harvard University. 
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Tales and Trails of Marthas Vineyard. By Joseph C. Allen. Ilus- 
trated. (Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1938. Pp. x, 234. 
$1.75.) : 


Here is a book which lies in that fertile field half way between 
a narrative of plain facts and the romance which the local his- 
tory of New England inevitably suggests. Mr. Allen has not set 
out to supply a new factual record of the earlier years of Mar- 
thas Vineyard, but upon a skeleton of the island’s history he 
has arranged a fabric of stories, legends, and revealing asides. 
He gives color and substance to the old-time Vineyarders and 
the years in which they lived. 

Not the least valuable part of the book will be found in some 
of Mr. Allen’s verse, which is a precise distillation of the char- 
acter of the old Vineyard which he knew as a boy. For instance, 
“The First Hoss-less Kerrige” tells how Uncle Billy Manter, the 
miller of Roaring Brook, “rigged a squar’s’] on his cart to help 
the hoss along,” and how, finally, 


Down in Holmes’s Hole the people ran outdoors to see the sight; 
Under sail, a lumber wagon, comin’ like a streak of light! 

On the load stood Uncle Billy, keepin’ her on even keel, 

While beside him restin’ caamly was his hoss, upon the meal! 


The prose of the book is often as flavorsome as this. Mr. Allen 
discusses Vineyard whaling, the life of the fishermen-farmers, 
the folkways and how they came about. He shows the influence 
of the sea and the great ponds upon the island people, goes 
into the side excursions of smuggling, piracy, and treasure-hunt- 
ing, and at last comes down to the times of the summer people. 

The student of history needs two kinds of books, the scholarly 
records flowering from thorough and devoted research, and 
books like this, the outflowing of tradition and distinctive local 
culture. The latter give invaluable insight into the subject mat- 
ter of the former. Mr. Allen has nowhere sacrificed essential 
realities for the sake of humor or effect. His is a valid, authentic 
work, preserving material which otherwise might vanish into 
thin air. 


Henry BeetLte Houcu. 
Edgartown, 


Marthas Vineyard. 
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The Story of Colonial Lancaster, Massachusetts. By Marion Fuller 
Safford. (Rutland, Vermont: The Tuttle Publishing Company. 
1937- Pp. viii, 190. $3.00.) 


This little volume was prepared for the use of the Lancaster 
schools, but although described on the jacket as “readable as a 
novel,” the small Lancastrians will make heavy work of its short 
sentences and disjointed sentence paragraphs. Drawn from the 
town histories, excellent of their kind, it has the painful lack of 
continuity which marks Nourse’s Annals of Lancaster. The qual- 
ity of these sources, the aid which the author received from the 
solid scholarship of the Reverend Frederick L. Weis, and the 
author’s accurate sense for the colonial atmosphere, have elim- 
inated the misstatements generally found in such works. Unfortu- 
nately Samuel Eliot Morison’s keen and sparkling anniversary 
essay has made little impression upon her. Eminently fair to the 
local Tories, and courageous in her criticism of certain “patriot” 
activities, the author draws her understanding of the causes of 
the Revolution from the local and provincial historians. In treat- 
ing matters of religion, she shows the same shrewd interpretation, 
which largely offsets a lack of acquaintance with recent mono- 
graphs. Only one error is serious enough to correct, and that is the 
curious statement that the royal payment to Massachusetts in com- 
pensation for the return of Louisbourg to the French amounted 
to only one hundred and eighty pounds! There is an index of per- 
sons which unfortunately does not identify individuals mentioned 
only by their last names. 

Currrorp K. SHIPTON. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


I Like America. By Granville Hicks. (New York: Modern Age 
Books, Incorporated. 1938. Pp. 216. $0.50.) 


America has been kind to Granville Hicks and he likes it. 
His New England heritage, his home, and his work are good 
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reasons for his doing so. And they are some of the reasons why 
his book is now in a second edition. The middle-class reader, to 
whom it is addressed, can feel sure that whem the author carps 
about our business civilization he does not covet his neighbor’s 
ox nor his ass. Instead of wanting what belongs to someone else, 
Mr. Hicks is trying to find a way to use intelligently what we 
already have. 

The potential output of the equipment and materials we 
already have is contrasted with the present output, which leaves 
two-thirds of the families in America with less than a minimum 
standard of decency and comfort. By operation of our industrial 
plant at capacity every American could have what only one in 
ten has now. Mr. Hicks devotes the major portion of his book 
to the needless poverty of most of the working class and the 
needless insecurity of most of the middle class. Poverty and in- 
security can be abolished, and they are not. All the wonders of 
mass production and low prices have not been able to make 
buyers of the unemployed or stop depressions that make the 
middle class insecure. 

The book is a valuable last-minute flash of the now familiar 
want in the midst of plenty. It shows that both the actual want 
and the potential plenty are growing and threatening our democ- 
racy. Mr. Hicks blames profits or the lack of them. He makes 
only a prima facie case for his remedy. As a New Englander and 
an American he has faith that we will choose a cure that is hu- 
manitarian and progressive. And he is sure that the only such 
cure is socialism. 

Joun L. Carten, Jr. 
West Peabody, Massachusetts. 


Ancestry of Charles Stinson Pillsbury and John Sargent Pillsbury. 
Compiled for Helen Pendleton (Winston) Pillsbury by Mary 
Lovering Holman. (Concord, New Hampshire: The Rumford 
Press. 1938. Privately Printed: 100 copies. 2 volumes. Pp. 1212.) 


This volume is the most elaborate example of the publication 
of a “general ancestry,” as distinguished from a genealogy, that 
the reviewer has ever seen. It is not the record of all the descend- 
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ants of the immigrant Pillsbury, but of all the ancestors, of what- 
ever name, of two living Pillsburys. Thus while its usefulness to 
the immediate family is greater, its usefulness to the general public 
is much less than that of a genealogy. The “general ancestry” has, 
however, certain advantages. Many families have, of course, died 
out in the male line, and many which have survived are today 
represented by no one capable of compiling a genealogy. Of the 
one-hundred-and-fifty-odd immigrant heads of families included 
in these two volumes, many belong to this group of forgotten an- 
cestors. That many of the families were obscure and few were dis- 
tinguished greatly adds to the value of the volumes. 

Mrs. Holman has done her customary thorough job, although 
space problems have compelled her to cut out a great amount of 
documentation. She has made an interesting experiment with a 
functional type index, leaving out material which the reader is 
not likely to need, or likely to seek in this volume. He should take 
care to follow her advice and “See Foreword of Index.” 


C. K. Suipton. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Lords of Speech: Portraits of Fifteen American Orators. By Edgar 
De Witt Jones. (Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company. 1937. 
Pp. xiv, 256. $2.00.) 


In this book Dr. Jones, himself a public speaker with a theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge of platform technique, has included 
essays on fifteen great American orators. The selection of men to 
be considered, obviously made from numerous candidates, is dis- 
criminating, although it is difficult to justify the omission of Rufus 
Choate, who was far more brilliant, not to say orginal and exotic, 
than several who were chosen. Dr. Jones is a competent and ju- 
dicious critic; and we finish the volume with an excellent concep- 
tion of Patrick Henry's glowing patriotism, Webster’s sonorous 
periods, Grady’s rich and fluent sentiment, Lincoln’s simple elo- 
quence, and Wilson’s felicity and charm. The author makes a 
legitimate distinction between the “natural orators,” like Clay, 
Beecher, and Bryan, and the “made orators,” such as Everett and 
Beveridge, as well as between the mere rhetoricians and the really 
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noble figures like Wendell Phillips and Phillips Brooks, whose 
character supported their words. Perhaps the most delightful 
sections, however, are those dealing with the- less-known spell- 
binders: with the florid Sergeant S. Prentiss, who lies in a seques- 
tered grave in Natchez, Mississippi; the picturesque and silver- 
tongued Breckenridges—Robert J., John C., and Colonel W. C. P. 
—of Kentucky; and the once notorious Robert G. Ingersoll, mas- 
ter of imagery and pathos. It must be understood that this is 
not a profound treatise on public speaking, but a rather gossipy 
volume containing valuable comparisons and contrasts, some 
illuminating illustrations from speeches, and delightful stories 
from the author's personal experience. It is not intended to 
be a contribution to knowledge, and it offers very few hints to 
young men intending to become orators; but it is agreeable read- 
ing for the winter fireside, especially if after declaiming one of 
Grady’s or Ingersoll’s purple paragraphs one turns on the radio 
and compares present-day practice with that of a more turgid and 
garrulous generation. 

Criaupe M. Fuess. 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts. 


The Organization of the English Customs System, 1696-1786. By 
Elizabeth E. Hoon. (New York: D. Appleton—Century Com- 


pany. 1938. Pp. ix, 322. $4.00.) 


Many students of New England’s economic history have felt 
the need of an analysis of the English customs system, with which 
the colonial merchant was in continuing contact. Dr. Hoon has 
now prepared the way for such an analysis. Her study is a precise, 
encylopedic description of the organization and functioning of 
the system, conceived in terms of the state rather than in the 
light of the pressures of interested groups. Four major elements 
in the customs system were the Lords of the Treasury, the Com- 
missioners of the Customs (with a central office under them), 
the organization for London, and the machinery for the outports. 
With respect to each Dr. Hoon presents a mass of details about 
officials and agents, powers and duties, salaries and privileges, 
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appointments and patronage, abuses and reforms, procedures, 
routines, and relations with other executive departments. Especial- 
ly valuable is the seventh chapter, which describes the procedure 
used for collecting import and export duties in England. 

Before 1730 the tendency of English policy was to remove duties 
on English manufactured goods exported, despite a general in- 
crease in duties as a whole. In fact, the duties and the customs 
machinery gradually became so complicated as to defeat their 
purpose, thus initiating a trend toward simplification after 1786. 

Dr. Hoon has not undertaken to analyze the tariff duties, to 
show the relation of the customs to the government's income, 
to explain the part of revenue acts in English economic policy, 
or to describe the customs system in America. Her work is sug- 
gestive of a skeleton. If anyone now endows it with purpose, 
movement, and influence, and does the work as well as she has 
done hers, the result will be a significant achievement. 


Curtis NETTELS. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Accounts of Exeter (1750-1800). Edited by Harvard T. Easton and 
William G. Saltonstall. (Exeter, New Hampshire. Exeter His- 
torical Society Bulletin Number 4. 1938. Pp. 28. $0.20.) 


The example set by Exeter in issuing this document is one which 
could well be followed by other New England towns, especially 
those visited by President Timothy Dwight on his vacation pere- 
grinations. It happens that Exeter had seven such visitors in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, who recorded their obser- 
vations and impressions, varying in length from a single para- 
graph by Captain James Birket in 1750 to Dr. Samuel Tenney’s 
account written for the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1795, 
which occupies twelve pages of this little pamphlet. Other com- 
mentators are Chastellux (1782), Joseph Hadfield (1785), George 
Washington (1789), Timothy Dwight (1796), and Rochefoucault 
Liancourt (1796). A “Plan of the Compact [New England: built- 
up] Part of the Town” in 1802 is also included. 

MILTON ELLIs. 
University of Maine. 
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U.S. One: Maine to Florida. Compiled and written by the Federal 
Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration. (New 
York: Modern Age Books. 1938. Pp. xxvii, 344. $0.95.) 


This addition to the rapidly growing American Guide Series at 
last makes it possible for the motorist along the eastern seaboard 
to have some convenient knowledge of the historic sites and build- 
ings that slide by his fender. It does not compete with the automo- 
bile handbooks, since its solitary map is too small to be of any 
use; nor does it give any detailed information about the towns 
and cities it traverses, since it can refer its reader to the various 
state guides. But it does enable him to identify a great many in- 
teresting objects which he can see from the driver's seat. More- 
over, it opens with a very brief history of the highway, and with a 
more valuable list of special foods from its fourteen states. One 
can learn from this that whereas Massachusetts succotash is corn 
stewed with green beans, in that of North Carolina the beans 
may vary, while okra and tomatoes are also added sometimes. One 
can also learn, unfortunately, that mazy of these delicacies, such 
as Connecticut roast raccoon or New York Post Road pudding, 
could have been acquired far more easily by John Adams on his 
way to the Continental Congress than by ourselves. The volume 
includes thirty photographs and ends with a calendar of “Annual 
Events Along US 1.” 

F. O. MATTHIESSEN. 
Harvard University. 


The Colonial Printer. By Lawrence C. Wroth. (Portland: The 
Southworth-Anthoensen Press. 1938. Pp. xxiv, 370. $7.50.) 


This is a second edition of Mr. Wroth’s admirable book, first 
issued by the Grolier Club in 1931 and until now inaccessible to 
all save a fortunate few. In its original form the book was prompt- 
ly and deservedly recognized as a “standard,” and detailed com- 
ment on its merits is not needed now. Mr. Wroth says that in a 
critical re-examination of it he has found “few downright errors” — 
and here his own testimony confirms that of his reviewers and 
critics—but he has taken the chance “to enlarge several . . . sections 
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as well as to correct or modify certain specific statements or con- 
clusions” with which he was not content. The chief alterations 
have been, in his own words, the embodiment of “new facts... 
which change the position of Maryland in the chronology of the 
presses” and the inclusion of “important additions to our knowl- 
edge of the typographical history of South Carolina made in 1933 
by Douglas C. McMurtrie.” “A considerable further enlargement 
has been made of the chapter on “The First Presses’ by extending 
the period of its inclusiveness to the year 1800”—an enlargement 
which, of course, has increased the geographical as well as the 
chronological scope of the work. 

By all odds the best book on its subject, it is more than a history 
of printing, and is replete with information and suggestion for 
the intellectual and literary historian. For the book collector 
with a taste for Americana it is, of course, indispensable; for 
those who like fine printing its format will be a source of pleasure; 
for anyone who enjoys reading of the American past in order 
better to understand the manners and methods of the present it 
offers a feast both in what it treats directly and in the obvious 
bearing of its material on the broader aspects of cultural history. 


KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 


Esther: A Novel by Henry Adams (Francis Snow Compton). In- 
troduction by Robert E. Spiller. (New York: Scholars’ Facsim- 
iles and Reprints. 1938. Pp. xxv, ii, 302. $3.50.) 


Readers of the New England Quarterly do not need to have 
their attention called to the fact that Henry Adams wrote a novel 
called Esther or to the interest of that book in connection with his 
own life and ideas. In December, 1936, Katherine Simonds’s ar- 
ticle must have whetted many appetites for a chance to read it— 
and many would-be readers must have since discovered that it is 
a hard book to find. It is good news, therefore, that it now appears 
in a modern facsimile reprint. Professor Spiller has contributed to 
the edition a thoughtful preface, interpreting what seems to him 
the significance of the novel and fitting it into his reading of 
Adams’s thought. The introduction, though brief, goes well be- 
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yond Esther itself and is an interesting critical contribution to 
knowledge of him—interesting even to those who prefer his other 
work to his essays in fiction. Certainly Professor Spiller makes it 
clear that Henry Adams the novelist should be known if Adams 
the historian, or the philosopher—if philosopher be the word— 
is to be properly understood. 
KENNETH B. Murpock. 

Harvard University. 


Henry Barnard: An Introduction. By Ralph C. Jenkins and Ger- 
trude Chandler Warner. (Hartford: The Connecticut State 
Teachers Association. 1937. Pp. 118. $0.25.) 


This chatty little volume is written very much in the spirit of a 
personal introduction: “Meet Henry Barnard, educational pro- 
moter, editor, administrator, and withal red-blooded he-man!” 
Its hero, the Horace Mann of the “idealistic but cautious” state 
of Connecticut, and of Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and Maryland 
as well, before becoming the first commissioner of education of 
the whole country in 1867, is frankly depicted in terms of adula- 
tion. He began as “the terrible young man with a notebook” in 
1838, and fairly harried Connecticut into progressive action by 
sheer fact-finding. He had, as the authors point out, three unusual 
tools: a bit of money, a definitely aristocratic personality, and a 
natural gift of oratory. He was a statistically-minded reformer, 
not a fighter; and he will probably be remembered longest for his 
patient editing of the twelve million words about teaching that 
fill the thirty-two volumes of his Journal of Education. To him 
the school was always the teacher, and it is fitting that a teachers’ 
association should sing his praises. 

Haroip A. LARRABEE. 
Union College. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NEW ENGLAND 


1938 
ALLYN B. FORBES 


This bibliography comprises articles dealing with New England 
in periodical publications for the year 1938, including bound 
volumes of historical societies that publish no serials. 

Readers of the New England Quarterly will confer a favor on 
the editors by sending them notes of such articles as they appear, 
especially from periodicals outside the historical field. 


GENERAL 


Brush, J. E. C.: Mattatuck of Yore—Waterbury of Today. Ameri- 
cana, Xxxul (January), 7-48. 

Colonel Josiah Quincy Homestead, Wollaston, Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. Old-Time New England, xxvin (January), 85-89. 

Cross, George I.: The New England Migration. Publications, 
Worcester Historical Society, u (September), 129-137. 

Damage Suffered by the Arnold Arboretum from the Hurricane. 
Science, Lxxxvi (October 7), 321-322. 

Davison, U. S.: Have You an Epitaph in Your Town? Yankee, iv 
(August), 22-27 and 35. (Old graveyard inscriptions.) 

DeVoto, Bernard: Paradox on Betelgeuse. Harper's, cLxxvui 
(December), 109-112. (The 1938 hurricane in New Hampshire.) 

Dodd, Marion E.: Along New England’s Book Trails. Yankee, 1v 
(October), 19-21 and 32-34; (November, 20-23 and 34-35; 
(December), 20-23, 36, and 45. 

Fern Picking in Vermont. Yankee, tv (October), 38-39. 

Floyd, Charles B.: Experiments with Terns at Tern Island, Chat- 
ham. Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xx1 (January), 
2-6. 


Terns and Tractors—Management of Environment 
Increases Tern Colonies on Tern Island. Bulletin, Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, xx (October), 2-4. 
Forbes, A. W.: Some Notes on the New England Hurricane of 
1938, Made at Worcester, Massachusetts. Science, LXXxvIII 
(December 30), 116-117. 
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Great Seal of Vermont, The. Proceedings, Vermont Historical So- 
ciety, vi (March), 21-24. 

Griscom, Ludlow: Decrease and Increase of Steeniienans Birds. 
Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xxu (April), 10-14. 

Hendren, Joseph W.: Epitaphs from Down East. New England 
Quarterly, x1 (September), 524-540. 

Hurricane Damage at the Arboretum. Arnold Arboretum Bulle- 
tin, Series 4, Volume vi (October 7). 

Hurricane Damage to the Stations of the Bureau of Fisheries. 
Science, xxxvii (October 21), 370. 

Hurricane of 1938. Yankee, 1v (November, 6-8 and 24-25. 

Influence of Birds on Rhode Island Nomenclature, The. Collec- 
tions, Rhode Island Historical Society, xxx1 (July), 72—75. 

Jakeman, Adelbert M.: Covered Bridges Today. Old-Time New 
England, xxvui (January), 109-113. 
Kilham, Lawrence: Nesting Eider Ducks in Penobscot Bay. Bul- 
letin, Massachusetts Audubon Society, xxu (November), 5-8. 
Martin, Lawrence: Who Named Mount Washington? Geographi- 
cal Review, xxvm (April), 303-305. 

Maudsley-Gardner-Watson-Pitman House, Newport, R. L., The. 
Old-Time New England, xxvm (January), 79-84. 

Miller, P. R.: Soil Erosion in Vermont. Vermonter, xm (June- 
July), 131-136. 

Morrison, Leonard W.: Paupers for Rent. Yankee, 1v (May), 28- 
29. (Care of rural poor.) 

Palmer, Ralph S.: Penobscot Bay Terns. Bulletin, Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, xxm (March), 10-15. 

Penzl, Herbert: Relics with “Broad A” in New England Speech. 
American Speech, xu (February), 45-49. 

Phillips, James D.: The Stephen Phillipses. Collections, Essex In- 
stitute, Lxx1v (October), 305-336. 

Phippen, David: Growth, Problems and Practices of Orcharding. 
Vermonter, xtui (February), 32-34. (Vermont apple industry.) 

Please Pass the Cranberry. Yankee, 1v (November), 44-45. (The 
cranberry industry.) 

Powell, William S.: Covered Bridges. Old-Time New England, 
xxix (October), 62-69. 

Randel, William P.: Town Names of York County, Maine. New 
England Quarterly, x1 (September), 565-575. 
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Rice, B. M.: Boston, Market Garden of the East. Yankee, 1v 
(June), 14-15 and go. 

Richardson, Juliet: The Greater Snow Goose Returns to Plum 
Island, Massachusetts. Bulletin, Massachusetts Audubon Soci- 
ety, xxu1 (December), 5~7. 

Scofield, Edna: The Origin of Settlement Patterns in Rural New 
England. Geographical Review, xxvim (October), 652-663. 
Sturgis, Elizabeth O. P.: Recollections of the “Old Tucker 
House,” 28 Chestnut Street, Salem. Collections, Essex Institute, 

Lxxiv (April), 109-141. 

Vaughan, Dorothy M.: The Sayward-Barrell House on York Riv- 
er, York Harbor, Maine. Old-Time New England, xxix (July), 
15-20. 

Walker, Chester W.: The Eli Warren Tavern, West Upton, 
Massachusetts. Old-Time New England, xxvm (January), 114- 
117. 

Webster, Norman C.: Horse Racing, Lyndonville, Vermont. Yan- 
kee, 1v (December), 38-39. 

Whipple, J. Rayner: From Lake Champlain to the Ritz: Fishing 
through the Ice—A Sporting Industry. Yankee, 1v (January), 
28-29. 

Willard, Donald B.: A Whale of a Future. Yankee, 1v (May), 
11-13 and 43. (New Bedford fishing industry.) 

Woodward, Frances: Wind and Fury: Hurricane in New Eng- 
land. Atlantic Monthly, c-xu. (December), 749-757. 

Wooldridge, Sydney: The Spring Harvest Sells Itself. Yankee, 1v 
(March), 24-25. (Maple sugar industry.) 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Archer, Gleason L.: Pioneers of the Rock-bound Coast. Ameri- 
cana, xxxu (April), 239-283; (July), 486-524; (October), 653- 
697. 

Bingham, Hiram: Elihu Yale, Governor, Collector, and Benefac- 
tor. Proceedings, American Antiquarian Society, XLVu, 93-144. 

Brown, Mabel A.: Agnes Surriage. Yankee, 1v (July 20), 44-45. 

Cadbury, Henry J.: Quakers and their Abettors, Middlesex Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, 1663. Bulletin, Friends’ Historical Associa- 
tion, xxv (Spring), 9-16. 
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Cady, John H.: The Divisions of the Home Lots of Providence. 
Collections, Rhode Island Historical Society, xxx1 (October), 
101-107. P 

Coolidge, Guy O.: The French Occupation of the Champlain Val- 
ley from 1609 to 1759. Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society, 
vi (September), 143-311. 

Coombs, Zelotes W.: Early Blast Furnace Operations in Worces- 
ter County. Publications, Worcester Historical Society, u, 138- 
152. 

Davis, Wilbur W.: The History of Boston as Disclosed in the 
Digging of the Commonwealth Avenue Underpass and Other 
Trafic Tunnels. Proceedings, Bostonian Society, 29-40. 

Fitz, Reginald: The Case of the Forsaken Pamphlet. Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, xu (June 17), 1088-1096. (Thomas Thacher’s 
A Brief Rule, second edition, Boston, 1702.) 

Haraszti, Zoltan: Letters of Governor Belcher. More Books, xi 
(April), 139-151. 

Jacobus, Donald L.: Richard Seymer of the Popham Colony, the 
First English Preacher in New England. New England Quarter- 
ly, x1 (June), 367-372. 

Letter Relating to Salem in 1729. Collections, Essex Institute, 
Lxxiv (April), 160-161. 

MacFarlane, Ronald O.: The Massachusetts Bay Truck-Houses in 
Diplomacy with the Indians. New England Quarterly, x1 
(March), 48-65. 

Miller, William D.: Volumes from Book Shelves in Old South 
County. Collections, Rhode Island Historical Society, xxx1 
(January), 8-17. 

Mook, H. Telfer: Training Day in New England. New England 
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CORRECTIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1938 


after Line 19, insert Napoleon. 

Line 7 of text, for conditons, read conditions. 
Lines 23-24, for originalty, read originality. 
Line 8, for apprenhensive, read apprehensive. 
Line 41, for regraded, read degraded. 

Line 3, for fitcional, read fictional. 

Lines 27-28, for intelectually, read intellectually. 


Footnote 12, Line 6, for enconiums, read encomiums. 


Line 12, for comands, read commands. 

Line 28, for restained, read restrained. 

Line 13, for genral, read general. 

Line 19, for acount, read account. 

Line 1, for permissable, read permissible. 

Line 10, for defese, read defense. 

Line 20, for of all, read to all. 

Line 5, for William Jewell College, read William 
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